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In no respect will the long Pon- 
tificate of Pius IX. appear more re- 
markable to the eye of the future 
historian than in the display of poli- 
tical instinct exhibited by the Italian 
people. As if to throw out this 
characteristic quality in full relief, 
there will doubtless have to be pre- 
sented the contrast of French poli- 
tical helplessness, so universally 
shown in the chaotic divisions of the 
Assembly which waselected torescue 
the country from the disastrous Ger- 
man invasion. When we look back at 
the rejection of Cavagnac in 1848, 
and the advent of Napoleon through 
the same absence of political in- 
stinct, which led adverse parties 
into a factious combination in favour 
of a system deliberately meant to 
be short-lived, followed by a like 
repetition of means charged with a 
more confused conclusion, we must 
say that, whatever advantages the 
French may claim in other respects 
they are not equal to the Italians 
in political capacity. 

This political sagacity of the 
Italians is no newly-discovered fea- 
ture. In the middle ages Italy was 
divided into a number of States, 
that in a sort of miniature way 
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played the game of politics which 
on a grand scale now exercises the 
governments of the so-called Great 
Powers. Rome, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Milan, were so many dis- 
tinct States, all jealous of one an- 
other, all engaged in intrigues and 
schemes of war and conquest, in 
alliances and counter-alliances, as if 
Italy constituted the whole field of 
= action ; until at length a 

ope set the example of calling in 
the aid of foreign powers, which 
led to that sort of subjugation that 
appeared the natural order of 
things, until the battle of Solferino 
inaugurated a new era. The divi- 
sion of Italy into rival States, not 
composed of mere marauding 
Barons, but of prosperous and high- 
spirited citizens, equal to the 
management of their own affairs, 
was at all events favourable to poli- 
tical training. There were great 
interests at stake, and men’s minds 
were sharpened accordingly. Venice 
and Genoa were mighty marts of 
trade; Florence was a_ second 
Athens; Milan, the capital of that 
Lombardy, which has lent its name 
to the wealthiest street of financial 
London; and Rome towered su- 
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preme. The reports of the Vene- 
tian Ambassadors remain a perma- 
nent record of the skill with which 
the republic selected her diplomatic 
agents. Of no less importance are 
those which Machiavelli forwarded 
his own government of Florence 
from Rome, Paris, and Germany,— 
and in naming him, we present the 
man in whom the political genius of 
Italy may be said to have culmi- 
nated. A truly great man was he, 
but one much misunderstood and 
maligned. Itis to be regretted that 
so brilliant and popular a writer as 
Macaulay should be found to have 
sealed with his approbation the 
current prejudices of the time when 
he wrote, and which, in justice to 
Macaulay be it said, were explained 
by the circumstances in which Italy 
was placed in that year (1827) when 
the Edinburgh Review was illumi- 
nated by his brilliant essay upon 
Machiavelli. Poor Italy was then 
under the triple slavery of Rome, 
in alliance with the Hapsburghs and 
the Bourbons—a fate no better than 
that from which the Holy Alliance 
had rescued her, of a degrading 
partition amongst the members of 
the Bonaparte family. If we want 
to have painted in vivid colours an 
Italian principality as it was then 
conceived to be, we have only to 
turn to the romance called the 
Chartreuse de Parme, and read in 
the cynical pages of Stendhal—or, to 
give him his real name, Beyle—such 
a description of treachery, and pro- 
fligacy, and hypocrisy, as no doubt 
answered to the then general ideas 
of what Italian manners and morals 
were supposed to be. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to read Italy 
as she is by the light of a higher 
preceding time, we cannot do better 
than take up Machiavelli’s greater 
works, such as his ideal of a Re- 
public, presented in his Discourse 
_— Livy, or his Art of War, or 

istory of Florence. No doubt 
that, when Beyle painted the vices 
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of an Italian court, the “ Prince” 
of Machiavelli was taken to have 
issued from a mind which, being 
that of an Italian statesman must 
necessarily be tainted. Had Ma- 
chiavelli not penned that little 
treatise, the impression left on the 
mind: by the works we have just 
named would be that he was a man 
endowed with the finest intellect in 
alliance with a high nobility of na- 
ture. 

This being the case, different 
theories have been advanced in ex- 
planation of this curious opuscule— 
as, for example, that it is a piece of 
grave irony, a jew d’esprit—some- 
thing like Swift’s advice to servants 
—that it was an act of vengeance 
intended to lead the Prince to ruin 
by perfidious counsel; and, again, 
that it was written to regain the 
lost favour of the Medicis, for 
alleged conspiracy against whom he 
had been cruelly put to the rack. 
This family had been expelled ; but, 
thanks to the merciless Pope Cle- 
ment VII., were reimposed upon 
the Florentines by fire and sword, 
when vengeance followed victories 
and some of the best citizens were 
exiled or executed. It was by a 
happy accident that the pre-emi- 
nently great Michael Angelo did 
not fall a victim to the wrath of 
Rome. But just as the same Cle- 
ment afterwards had recourse to the 
same Michael Angelo to perpetuate 
the glory of his family by those 
marvellous tombs known as Night 
and Morning—Dawn and Day—so 
this poor Prince Lorenzo recurred 
for advice to the great statesman 
par excellence, who had at the in- 
stance of another Pope drawn up 
a constitution for Florence. In 
Michael Angelo’s works, done at the 
bidding of the holy head of the 
Medicis, posterity has divined deep 
meanings which escaped the eyes of 
his employers, keen and suspicious 
as they wer —for posterity has felt 
and shared the anguish of the 
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patriot, and read the symbolized 

redictions of his inspired soul. 

et us see now whether, in the fol- 
lowing passage from the “ Prince,” 
the one containing chiefly the 
ground upon which the accusation 
of immorality has been reared—let 
us, we say, try to see between the 
lines, with the aid of those greater 
lights which the better Italy of 
to-day affords, a deeper purpose 
than that which appears on the 
surface :—‘‘ I would have taken care 
not to have laid down such a pre- 
cept (of double dealing) if all men 
were good. But as they are all 
wicked, and ever ready to break 
their word (he evidently refers to 
the ruling Princes), you need not 
pique yourself upon your greater 
fidelity to your own, and such 
absence of faith may be easily justi- 
fied. I could give you ten proofs 
for one, and show you how fre- 
quently engagements and treaties 
have been broken through the infi- 
delity of Princes, of whom the most 
successful has ever been the one 
who best knew how to wear the 
fox’s skin. The point is to know 
how to play well your part, for men 
are so weak and simple, that who- 
ever wants to deceive can easily 
find dupes. Let me cite a single 
example, taken from the history of 
our own time. Pope Alexander VI. 


spent his whole life in deception, | 


and, notwithstanding his  well- 
known falsehood, he succeeded in 
all his schemes. Protestations, 
oaths, cost him nothing,—never did 
Prince so often violate his word, or 
less respect his engagements. He 
so acted because he perfectly knew 
the art of government.” 

Very dull-witted must this Prince 
have been upon whom his adviser 
could fit the fox’s skin without 
laugbing in his face ; and duller still 
the moral nature to whom such an 
example could be set up as that of 
a Pope, whose monstrous perfidies 
he was to follow. Let us, however, 


* 


finish the page before we remark 
further :— 

“It is not needful for a Prince to 
have all the good qualities I haveenu- 
merated, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should appear to have 
them. I would even dare to affirm 
that it is sometimes dangerous to 
make use of them, although ever 
useful to appear to possess them. 
A Prince should endeavour to gain 
a reputation for goodness, clemency, 
and piety, of fidelity to his engage- 
ments, and of justice. He ought 
to have all these good qualities, but 
yet remain sufficient master of him- 
self to act contrarily if expedient. 
I lay it down as a fact that a Prince, 
and especially a new one, cannot 
with impunity exercise all the 
virtues, because in self-preservation 
he is often obliged to violate the 
laws of humanity, of charity, and 
of religion. He ought to have that 
pliability of character which can 
adapt itself to all circumstances. 
In a word, it is as useful for him to 
persevere in goodness when he can, 
as to deviate from it when the ex 
igency of circumstances so require. 
He ought especially to study that 
his words shall express only good- 
ness, justice, good faith, and piety, 
and especially this last, because 
men judge generally by their eyes 
more than by their other senses. 
Any man can see, but only a few 
are capable of correcting the errors 
of sight. What a man appears to 


* be is easily seen, but not so his real 


nature ; and the few dare not con- 
tradict the multitude, which is, be- 
sides, dazzled by the splendour and 
force of government. When, how- 
ever, the question relates to the inner 
nature of man, more especially of 
Princes, as recourse cannot be had 
to the law courts, results alone are 
to be considered ; the great point is 
to uphold authority; whatever be 
the means, they will appear. to all to 
be honourable, and lauded by eaeb, 
for the vulgar look merely to 
9—2 
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appearances, and only judge by the 
result. Now, the vulgar happen to 
be the mass of mankind, and the 
few only count for something when 
the crowd has nothing to lean upon. 
A Prince still reigning, but whom 
it would not be proper to name, 
never preached anything but peace 
and probity. But had he observed 
either one or the other, he would 
have lost both his reputation and 
his estates.” 

The King here referred to was 
Ferdinand of Spain, who had by 
foul means obtained Naples. Surely 
he who detested the Papacy for 
having brought in the foreigner, 
could only have penned this in the 
bitterest irony. 

Lest it should appear that we are 
trying to make a case rather of 
circonstances attenuantes, and that 
we are justifying a sort of pious 
hypocrisy, in which evil is well 
spoken of apparently that good may 
come of it, we proceed to show from 
the chapter (XIX.) of the “ Prince” 
which follows the one from which we 
have quoted, the most unqualified 
assertion of the purest maxims of 
government. He lays down that a 
Prince should carefully avoid doing 
anything calculated to lead to his 
being hated or despised. “ Nothing, 
in my opinion, renders a Prince so 
odious as a violation of the rights 
of property, and want of respect for 
the honour of women, the wives of 
his subjects. The latter are ever 
contented under a Prince who 
touches not their goods or their 
honour, and ruling thus, he will only 
have to guard against the ambitious 
few, with whom he will have little 
trouble in dealing. A Prince is 
despised when he passes for being 
fickle, light, pusillanimous, irreso- 
lute, and effeminate ; faults which 
he must guard against as so many 
rocks, while displaying grandeur, 
courage, gravity, and force in all 
his actions. His decisions in pri- 
vate suits should be irrevocable, in 
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order that people should see that he 
is not to oe flattered or deceived 
into change of opinion. It is thus 
he will conciliate the esteem of his 
subjects, and prevent all attempts 
against his authority. He will at 
the same time have less to dread 
from foreign enemies, because no 
one will lightly venture to assail a 
prince who is revered by his sub- 
jects.” 

Before we come to the construc- 
tive part of Machiavelli’s mind, we 
must allow him to deal one more 
destructive blow upon the capital 
enemy of his country, the Papacy. 

In the 12th chapter of his Dis- 
course upon Livy, he treats of the 
importance of religion, arguing 
that the ruin of Italy was to be 
attributed to the irreligious in- 
trigues of the Court of Rome, and 
in the following passage anticipates 
the Reformation, which followed 
shortly after:—“ Assuredly if, in 
the early times of the Christian 
republic, religion had been upheld 
in conformity with the principles 
of its founder, the states and 
republics of Christendom would 
have remained more happy and 
united than they are. No more 
powerful proof of its decline and 
approaching fall need be required, 
than that of seeing that the nearer 
people are to the head of the Roman 
Church, the less religious are they. 
Whoever shall examine the prin- 
ciples upon which that Church is 
founded, and the use and application 
made of them, and how changed and 
perverted it has become, will come to 
the conclusion that the moment of 
its fall is not distant, or that at 
least great storms are pending.” 

He follows up this remarkable 
prediction, so soon to be fulfilled, 
with these striking observations :— 
“ But as there are some who think 
that the prosperity of Italy is bound 
up with the existence of the Church 
of Rome, I may be allowed to offer 
some reasons in support of the con- 
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trary opinion, of which there are 
two which seem to me to defy con- 
tradiction. I hold, in the first place, 
that the bad example of this Court 
has destroyed in Italy every senti- 
ment of piety and of religion. 
Hence have proceeded infinite vio- 
lations of law and order; for if, 
where religion is respected, all the 
virtues are held present, so where 
religion is absent, all the vices are 
to be inferred. Thus the first 
service rendered to us Italians by 
the Church and priesthood is to 
have deprived us of religion and 
endowed us with the vices. But it 
has rendered us a still greater ser- 
vice, which will bring down ruin 
upon Italy—that of having kept, 
and of still ever keeping us, di- 
vided.” (Note here the blending 
of bitter irony in the term service, 
because it is his use of irony, of 
which he was an incomparable 
master, that has been turned either 
by misunderstanding or bad faith 
against his good fame.) “ A country 
(he proceeds to say) cannot be 
truly united and prosperous unless 
when under a single government, 
be it monarchy, or be it republic. 
Such is France and such is Spain, 
If the government of all Italy be 
not thus organized, either as a re- 
public or a monarchy, to the Church 
alone do we owe it. She has ac- 
quired a State, and temporal do- 
minion, but she has never been 
strong enough to include the rest 
of the country, or to erect over it 
her sovereignty ; she has not, on 
the other hand, been so weak as to 
deter her from calling, in aid of ber 
temporal dominion, a foreign power 
against a menacing neighbour. 

“ Thus it was that, in former times, 
she called in Charlemagne to drive 
out the Lombards, who were al- 
ready kings of all Italy ; and thus, 
in our own day, she struck down 
the Venetians with the aid of 


France; and then drove out the 
French with the help of the Swiss. 
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The Church having, then, never been 
strong enough to rule all Italy, and 
yet determined that no other should 
do so, has been the cause why the 
country has never been able to unite 
itself under one governing head ; it 
has been divided amongst several 
petty Princes or noblemen. Such 
1s the reason of that disunion and 
weakness which hand her over a 
prey not only to powerful foes, but 
to whoever wants to attack her. 
Now, it is to Rome we owe all that. 
In order to be convinced by ex- 
perience, we would only need to 
have the Court of Rome removed, 
by some extraordinary means, to 
the midst of Switzerland, amongst 
a people which has preserved its 
respect for religion, for military 
discipline and antique virtues, when 
it would soon after be seen that the 
politics and intrigues of this Court 
would introduce more vices and dis- 
orders into the country than could 
be produced by any other imagin- 
able cause.” ; 

It is not easy to understand how 
language of this kind should seem 
to have passed unheeded during the 
writer’s lifetime, and that it should 
not be until after his death that the 
discovery of his enormities, moral, 
political, and religious, was made. 
The explanation may perhaps be 
found in the advent of the Refor- 
mation, whose apne he had him- 
self discerned. It would seem, that 
so long as there was no question 
regarding the spiritual authority of 
the Church, little heed may have 
been paid to her merely political 
proceedings. We have seen ~—e 
Alexander VI. complimented on the 
score of his successful perfidies, and 
his no less infamous son, Cesar 
Borgia, was in like manner lauded 
for his successful atrocities. It was 
not that Machiavelli failed to 
measure the heights and depths of 
immorality in both instances, but 
they did. The idea of morality or 
immorality never entered their 
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heads, and irony was lost upon 
them. There was evidently, on the 
part of Rome, no sensitiveness 
about political reproach, so long as 
it remained political. It may even 
be that reproaches were received as 
acknowledgments of keen political 
ability, and that compliments were 
detected in the complaints of out- 
witted victims. But when the 
spiritual power of the Church came 
to be assailed, the scales fell from 
the eyes of the Roman Court. At 
a time when Rome found that, in 
order to maintain authority at 
home, she should look beyond the 
narrow intrigues of Italian States, 
and assert dominion over all the 
sovereigns of the world, should let 
loose the dogs of war in Germany, 
rompt to regicide and treason in 
Bncland, and Bartholomew Mas- 
sacres in France, it would not do to 
allow it to be promulgated, upon the 
evidence of the greatest Italian 
statesman of his time, that if you 
wanted to convert the purest of 
States, such as Switzerland, into a 
sink of iniquity, you had only to 
transfer the Court of Rome to 
Geneva. By parity of reasoning, 
no doubt the inference was drawn 
that it would be a blessing for Italy 
if John Calvin were domiciled in 
the Vatican. The terrible testimony 
of Machiavelli must therefore be 
stopped—nay, more, it must be 
perverted. Instead of being the 
denouncer of corruption, he must 
be upheld as himself the corrupter. 
It was he who applauded Alexander 
and Borgia, and, under the mask 
of pleading for the people with a 
feeble Medici, was instilling maxims 
which in the light of the Refor- 
“mation for the first time looked 
shocking. Accordingly, the works 
of the famous Florentine are con- 
demned. Books at the time were 
in few hands. It was no difficult 
task, that of making garbled éx- 
tracts, which, torn from the context, 
and presented as serious dogma, 
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without tinge of irony, and without 
light from history, or fact, or cha- 
racter, or circumstance, and accom- 
panied by well-feigned exclamations 
of horror, were calculated to impose 
upon even the scholars of the day, 
and, so imposing, to descend with 
authority upon later students, until 
the word Machiavellism came to 
pass into a proverb expressive of 
the worst double-dealing perfidy. 
But however imperfect the data 
even to the time when Frederick 
the Great wrote his Anti-Machia- 
vel, it was with all his writings 
before him that Macaulay pro- 
nounced the following judgment :— 
“The whole man seems to be an 
enigma—a grotesque assemblage of 
incongruous qualities—selfishness 
and generosity, cruelty and benevo- 
lence, craft and simplicity, abject 
villany and romantic heroism. One 
sentence is such as a veteran diplo- 
matist would scarcely write in 
cipher for the direction of bis most 
confidential spy ; the next seems to 
be extracted from a theme com- 
posed by an ardent schoolboy on 
the death of Leonidas. An act of 
dexterous perfidy, and an act of 
patriotic self-devotion, call forth the 
sane kind and the same degree of 
respectful admiration. The moral 
sensibility of the writer seems to 
be at once morbidly obtuse and 
morbidly acute. Two characters 
altogether dissimilar are united in 
him. They are not merely joined, 
but interwoven. They are the warp 
and the woof of his mind; and their 
combination, like that of the varie- 
gated threads in shot silk, gives to 
the whole texture a glancing and 
ever-changing appearance. The ex- 
lanation might have been easy, if 
1e had been a very weak or a very 
affected man. But he was evidently 
neither the one nor the other. His 
works prove, beyond all contradic- 
tion, that his understanding was 
strong, his taste pure, and his sense 
of the ridiculous exquisitely keen.” 
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The explanation of such a cha- 
racter asis here presented would 
not, we opine, be easy under any 
circumstances. It is not so much 
a character as a coruscation of 
dazzling sparks struck from a rapid 
succession of antitheses. Whether 
such a warp and woof were possible 
is a question for psychologists, into 
which we shall not enter. We 
venture, in all humility, to present 
a warp and woof of more simple 
threads and of more sober colour, 
upon which, it may be, an ugly 
pattern was wrought out from 
models which could in no other way 
have been held up to the scorn of 
posterity, but the texture itself was 
not of impossible monstrousness. 

Love of the best times of ancient 
Rome—a deep desire to bring Italy 
up to the heroic age of the grand 
Roman Republic — such was the 
warp and woof of his mind! This 
is our explanation. We proceed to 
make it good, 

The cireumstances under which 
the Discourse or Commentary upon 
the first decade of Livy was written 
are very touching. A few young 
noblemen used to meet in the 
beautiful gardens of the Rucellai; 
one of them, and he the new lord of 
the house, Count Cosimo Rucellai, 
was a cripple. Like others of highly 
gifted minds, deprived of the power 
of taking part in manly exercises, 
he indulged in studies of a philo- 
sophical character. Companions of 
his own age used to repair to the 
garden, for the sake of sharing with 
their friend in the conversation 
which was the solace of his life. 
Feeling the need of mature guid- 
ance and instruction, they turned 
their attention towards Machiavelli. 
He was then a poor neglected man. 
The Prince, for whom he was said 
to have written the book bearing 
the same title, was dead. He had 
done nothing for him in his lifetime. 
Whether it was that Lorenzo did 
not like the advice to put his as- 


sumed virtues in the foreground, 
and keep his vices in reserve, or 
that he suspected his Mentor of 
feigning belief in virtues which 
he knew to have no existence, or 
that he distrusted him, or, what is 
more likely, had no sympathy with 
him, certain it is that he denied 
him the favour, to gain which some 
will have it that the book was 
written. We have said that Machia- 
velli was poor, and we must add 
that he was poor because, amid 
whatever faults may be attributed 
to him, that of corruption can find 
no place. In some of his letters he 
complains of the paltry allowance 
made to him at a period when, if 
not actually an Ambassador, he 
virtually shared the responsibilities, 
and no small part of the dignitieg, 
of the office, declaring at the same 
time his resolution to live within his 
means. He therefore, although a 
man of high lineage, had no reserved 
fund upon which to fali back; and, 
in order to keep the wolf from the 
door, he wrote for the stage. His 
comedies abound in wit, but, not- 
withstanding their having been 
favourites with Popes and Cardinals, 
would not even bear description at 
the present day. It is with respect 
to manners that the author of the 
Mandragore may be confessed to 
share the prevailing grossness, from 
which few writers escape. Virtue 
and vice do not shift like questions 
of taste. Truth and honour are the 
sane at all times. While, therefore, 
free to admit an obvious plea for the 
delinquencies of the dramatist, we 
would repudiate an apology for obli- 
quity of moral vision, put forward 
on the ground that such was the 
prevailing vice of the age. 

How to deal with this poor proud 
man—how administer to his neces- 
sities, without wounding his feel- 
ings—above all, how to induce him 
to pour forth the treasures of his 
learning and experience, became the 
subject of the little circle’s discus- 
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sions. With becoming tact and 
delicacy, they got him to consent 
to give them lectures upon history 
adapted to their own times, so as 
to involve political instruction, and 
with much persuasion they in- 
sisted upon his receiving a suitable 
recompense. Taking Livy as his 
text, the lessons he taught were 
received with delight, and he was 
eagerly requested to afford the 
world at large the benefit of his 
wisdom. Whether he may not have 
already planned the work, and 
treated his young friends to por- 
tions of it, or whether it did actually 
spring from his intercourse with 
them, may be a question ; but, look- 
ing at the circumstances as they 
have come down to us, can stronger 
evidence be afforded of the repute 
in which Machiavelli was held, or 
of the purity of the source from 
which this great work must have 
sprung? It is said, too, that as in 
the gardens of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, Plato was the worshipped 
deity, so in those gardens of the 
Rucellai, it was Aristotle who was 
the ruling spirit. That Machiavelli 
studied and imitated Aristotle there 
can be no doubt. With Plato he 
had little in common. H's own 
genius was practical rather than 
speculative. As Lord Bacon fairly 
observed, “He presented men as 
they were, not as they ought to 
be.” What he liked to show was 
the necessary sequence of actions, 
whether good or bad. He liked, too, 
to show by what means a given 
object, be it good or bad, could be 
logically effected ; and as he never 
interwove his narratives with 
moral reflections, but rigidly pur- 
sued the course of facts, it has been 
too lightly concluded that he had 
no care about-morality at all. How 
easy it would have been to have 
nullified the charge by Joseph Sur- 
faceisms and Mrs. Candourisms, but 
such was not his way. Let us now 
look into this book on Livy. 
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He first declares his object. ‘‘ If 
we consider the respect in which 
antiquity was held, and, to confine 
myself to one example, the price 
given for mere fragments of an 
old statue, which one is jealous of 
having to ornament one’s house, or 
set before artists as models for 
imitation ; if, on the other hand, we 
look at the marvellous examples 
porvanend by the history of ancient 

ingdoms and republics—the pro- 
digies of wisdom and virtue dis- 
played by kings. by captains, by 
citizens, by legislators, who have 
sacrificed themselves to the good of 
their country ; if we see them more 
admired than imitated, or rather so 
neglected that there remains not 
the least trace of this antique 
virtue, we cannot help being at 
once strangely surprised and pro- 
foundly affected !’’ This negligence 
he attributes to the way in which 
history is ordinarily read, rather 
for the sake of the amusement 
afforded by details of events than 
for the lessons involved. “ The idea 
of imitating noble actions never 
occurs to men’s minds. They tell 
you that such imitation is not 
merely difficult but impossible; as 
if the sky, the sun, the elements, 
and men themselves had changed 
order, movement, and power, and 
had become different from what 
they were. It is to remove this 
error as much as lies in my power, 
that I have thought it my duty to 
write upon such books of Livy as 
have come down whole to us, in 
order to draw such comparisons 
between ancient and modern events 
as may render them more intelli- 
gible.” 

Beginning with an account of 
the formation of cities, he proceeds 
to describe the three forms of go- 
vernment—monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, the separate estab- 
lishment of any one of which he 
condemns, because “monarchy turns 
into tyranny, aristocracy degen- 
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erates into oligarchy, and popular 
government falls into licentious 
demagoguism. Thus it is that a 
legislator who adopts one of these 
three forms of government obtains 
but a short continuance; for, no 
matter ‘what precaution he may 
take, he cannot prevent such inevit- 
able consequences.” For this he 
assigns the philosophical reason, 
that there is so much resemblance 
between the original and the degen- 
erated forms, that the former glide 
into the latter through the attrac- 
tions exercised by these very re- 
semblances. He accordingly con- 
cludes that, “when in the same 
constitution you combine with the 
sovereign power that of the aris- 
tocracy, and with both that of the 
people, each of these three powers 
treats the other with respect.” 
Thus Machiavelli, sagaciously in 
advance of his age, anticipates our 
own English system of government, 
which it has pleased some modern 
Liberals to pronounce unfit for con- 
tinental States. It is true that, in 
conformity with the principle which 
guides his work, he quotes a prece- 
dent from antiquity in support of 
his doctrine, and he cites Lycurgus 
as an authority; but we think it 
sufficiently obvious that this scheme 
of government was derived from 
observations within his own ex- 
perience. We think some support 
is given to this view by the admira- 
tion he expresses from what he had 
seen in France of the working of 
the Parliament. Our readers are 
well aware that this institution bore 
no resemblance whatever to our 
modern legislative assemblies. The 
Parliament to which he refers was 
a grand magisterial body, instituted 
by Louis the Ninth—or, as he was 
called, St. Louis—for the purpose of 
repressing the violence of the feudal 
lords, by obliging them to submit 
their own quarrels with one another, 
and with their dependants, to a court 
composed partly of nobles and partly 
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of ecclesiastics, whose decisions were 
to be guided by fixed rules of law. 
In this high court of Parliament 
were merged all the Baronial courts 
of the time. It was a great check 
upon the irregularly exercised power 
of the nobility, and greatly raised 
the Royal authority, which, however, 
for the benefit of the people, allowed 
the latter no interference in matters 
of State. But, when we recollect 
how profoundly Machiavelli felt 
with regard to the petty nobles of 
his own land—what an infliction he 
considered them to be—we may 
easily understand the pleasure with 
which he must have regarded an 
institution by which their means of 
evil were nullified. As he ever 
preferred conquest by justice and 
kindness, so would he, without 
doubt, have gladly seen wicked 
Princes subdued by law rather than 
by violence. As it was, he observed 
the harmony which in France 
seemed to be established between 
the two great branches of the State, 
the Crown and the Lords; and could 
he have imported some like method 
into his own country, and allied it 
to the popular power, which, when 
it was in unrestricted ascendency, 
did degenerate into the licentious- 
ness that had led to the despotic 
rule of the Medicis, his ideal of a 
_— form of government would 
e practically effected. 

It was not only with regard to 
his ideas of a properly constituted 
government that Machiavelli was 
in advance of his time, but, touching 
meetings, he writes like one 
iving amongst ourselves at the 
present day. He is discussing the 
disputes that used to break out 
between the Roman Senate and the 
people, and which finally led to the 
creation of Tribunes, by whom the 
popularelement became regularly re- 
presented. We quote from Chapter 
IV. of the Discourse :—‘“ In every 
republic there are two parties; 
that of the great, and that of the 
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people, and all the laws favourable 
to liberty spring alone from their 
opposition. From the time of the 
Tarquins to the Gracchi, about 300 
years, internal agitations led to very 
few being exiled, and to still less 
shedding of blood! Can a republic 
be represented as disorderly which 
displayed such virtues? It is from 
good education that these virtues 
spring, and good education is itself 
due to good jaws, while good laws 
are in turn produced by these 
agitations which the greater number 
do so inconsiderately condemn!” 
He goes on:—“ But some will cry 
out, What strange means these! 
What! thus to hear unceasingly 
the cries of an ungovernable people 
against the Senate, and the Senate 
declaiming against the people! To 
see the populace tumultuously 
crowding the streets, people shut- 
ting their houses, and even sallying 
from Rome! Let not this picture 
frighten you. In fact, every free 
State ought to afford the people the 
means of expressing their feelings, 
or so to speak the popular ambition ; 
above all, republics should do so, 
which on all important occasions 
derive their force from the people 
themselves. Now, such was the 
method employed at Rome.” He 
has, too, a good opinion of the 
people :—* Seldom are the wishes 
of a free people pernicious to 
liberty. They are excited either 
by present or by apprehended 
oppression. If their apprehensions 
are unfounded, they have recourse 
to public meetings, where the elo- 
quence of a good man is enough 
to open their eyes to their error. 
The people, says Cicero, although 
ignorant, are capable of appreciating 
truth, and yield easily to it when pre- 
sented by a man of esteemed good 
faith.” What! Parliamentary go- 
vernment, popular education, and 
er meetings, all in this terrible 

achiavelli ! 

Any attempts at an estimate of 
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Machiavelli’s character would be 
incomplete without a reference to 
his religious feelings. In no respect 
has he been dealt with more unfairly 
than this. <A point to his disadvan- 
tage has been raised from the XIth 
chapter of the Discourse, in which 
he treats of the religion of the 
ancient Romans. He concludes, 
from certain general considerations, 
that the “religion introduced by 
Numa was one of the chief causes 
of the prosperity of Rome. It 
gave birth to wise regulations, such 
as ordinarily command that good 
fortune which ensures success. But 
if attachment to the worship of 
the Divinity be the most certain 
guarantee of the greatness of re- 
publics, contempt for religion is 
the most certain cause of their ruin. 
Woe to the State in which fear of 
the Supreme Being does not exist ! 
it must perish, unless kept in awe 
of the sovereign, fear of whom may 
for a time supply the place of 
religion ; but as such influence dies 
with him, so must the State itself 
perish which depends upon the 
virtue of the ruler only, for rarely 
is it found to be continued by his 
successors.” Dante, he adds, has 
perfectly expressed this :— 


‘Rade volte discendo per li rami 
L’umana probitate, e questo vuole 
Quel che la da, perché da lui si 

chiama.” 


Upon this passage it has been 
remarked, that, applying to the 
Divinity in the abstract, or as under- 
stood by the Pagan Romans, it may 
be construed in the sense of a 
useful instrument of government, 
without supposing any particular 
belief on his own part. But it 
must never be lost sight of, that in 
all references to Roman manners 
there is an undercurrent of applica- 
tion to his own times. What he 
is contending for throughout is a 
return to the purity which prevailed 
before degeneracy had set in. His 
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great argument is, that to save 
institutions from the death which 
waits upon corruption, return must 
be made to their first principles. 
Monarchy, republicanism, the as- 
sembling of the aged and wise 
under the name of senators, re- 
ligion, have all been good at the 
outset. Monarchy and republican- 
ism has each alike its origin in 
the necessities of new societies. 
Either the best reputed man was 
chosen leader or king, or the people 
formed their own council. If 
monarchy settles into hereditary 
rule, the sons will degenerate, and 
if the monarchy is to be saved, it 
can only be done by a revival of the 
good old days of the Numas. 

The introduction of the name of 
Dante, the sublime religious poet 
and patriot of the 13th century, 
ought alone to mark what was 
passing in his mind, and in the 
same chapter he lauds Savonarola. 
He himself was engaged in the 
difficult attempt of carrying into 
practical execution the dream of 
the inspired Ghibeline for a united 
Italy, no longer the sport of the 
Papacy or the prey of the foreigner. 
The poet and prophet, as of right, 
preceded the statesman and philo- 
sopher, and the latter drew from 
the former the enthusiasm which 
is the soul of all great work. It 
might be too much to claim for 
Machiavelli, far-seeing as he was, an 
anticipation of the Broad-Church 
view of the 19th century, which 
assigns a place to the Divinity in 
every human conscience. What he 
did assuredly aim at—and it was the 
keynote of the glorious Reforma- 
tion which followed—was to bring 
Christianity to its first principles, 
by restoring its spirit within the 
Church as it stood. In confirma- 
tion of this we find, in the first 
chapter of the third book, in which 
he is arguing in favour of a return 
to first principles in the sense we 
have been describing, the following 
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remarkable passage :—“ That this 
necessity for a renewal of religions 
is proved by that which has occurred 
with respect to our own. It would 
have been entirely lost had it not 
been brought back to its principles 
by St. Francis and St. Dominick, 
who, by their vows of poverty, and 
by the example of Christ, whom 
they preached, revived Christian 
sentiments in hearts in which they 
were nearly extinguished. The 
new orders which they established 
were so powerful, that they saved 
religion from being destroyed by 
the licentious manners of the 
bishops and heads of the Church.” 
Then follows one of those cutting 
pieces of irony which have mystified 
many who lived later than his own 
times: —‘ These orders maintained 
themselves in poverty; and then 
they gained such influence over the 
people by confession and by preach- 
ing!—an influence exercised to 
persuade the latter that they must 
not speak ill of those who govern 
badly, for that it is good and useful 
for them to show obedience, and 
leave it to God alone to punish 
their misdoings. It is true, how- 
ever, that governors, not fearing the 
punishment they do not see, have 
gone on from bad to worse. Yet 
this revival has saved, and still saves, 
religion.” 

The influence of religion upon a 
people he saW manifested on the 
German nation, whom he found ex- 
empt from the corruptions which 
tainted Italians, French, and Span- 
iards alike:—‘ Germany presents 
alone a people filled with probity 
and religion, the reason this why 
many republics live there free ; and 
such is the respect paid to the laws, 
that nobody, whether citizen or 
stranger, dare seek to render him- 
self master. And for the sake of 
proving that the antique probity is 
to be found amongst this people, I 
will cite a fact similar to what used 
to occur in Rome. These German 
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towns, when required to meet some 
ep expenditure, are called upon 
y their magistrates or town coun- 
cils to provide a certain sum, to be 
subscribed for by each citizen in 
the proportion of so much upon the 
eighth of his fortune, being one or 
two per cent. more or less. Upon 
the appointed day, each citizen de- 
posits his due upon oath, the truth 
of which is never questioned.” 
He defends, in fine, the Christian 
eligion against the charge of teach- 
ing passive submission rather than 
active virtue, by throwing the blame 
upon the false interpreters of the 
time. “ If,”’ he observes, “ the world 
in which we dwell is enervated, let 
us accuse the baseness of those who 
interpret our religion in a manner 
more accommodating to their sloth 
than favourable to virtue. Had 
they considered that this our reli- 
= supports glory and patriotic 
efence of our country, they would 
have seen that it orders us to love 
our country, to honour it, and to 
put forth all those virtues which 
are essential for its defence.” After 
these passages, need more be said in 
contradiction of the sincerity of 
Machiavelli’s religious convictions ? 
From showing what ought to be 
done, to showing the way to do it, 
is but astep, and if the freedom and 
independence of the country are to 
be established, appeal must be made 
to the military virtues. Accord- 
ingly, by way of necessary sequel to 
the Discourse, is appended “The Art 
of War,” which, sketched out in 
the former, was subsequently de- 
veloped into a systematic work. 
True to his method, he recurs to 
the Romans, and labours to prove 
that the principles put in practice 
by them were sound to the then 
present time, subject to certain 
modifications rendered necessary by 
the introduction of artillery. The 


work bore immediate fruits, by ° 


leading to the substitution of in- 
fantry for cavalry, upon which 
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armies used to rely. Those hired 
Condottieri which, in the degrada- 
tion of the country, were employed 
to act vicariously for those who 
were too corrupt and weak to do 
their own fighting, were mostly 
mounted as became marauders. 
Machiavelli saw that, in order to 
have a solid national army, the main 
force should be infantry. He may 
be said to have revolutionized the 
art of war in the way he tried to 
revolutionize other institutions, by 
ascending to the antique time, be- 
fore degeneracy had set in—for the 
antique virtues, not the contem- 
poraneous craft, formed the “warp 
and woof” of his mind. 

The round of instruction by 
which the Rucellai Garden was to 
be rendered ever memorable, would 
not have been complete, if he did 
not deal with both sides of the way 
in which public corruption was to 
be encountered. Here we are again 
brought face to face with the one 
doctrine which has clouded what 
otherwise would have been a bright 
pure fame. There can be no denial 
of the fact that he believed and 
taught that all means, fair and foul, 
were rendered lawful by the vices 
ofa public enemy. True, he would 
only have recourse to the perfidious 
enemy’s own weapons in the last re- 
sort. He would try the virtues by 

reference, and if benevolence and 
justice failed, why, then such objects 
as were proof against the best must 
be removed at any cost; and, as 
usual, he finds examples enough in 
ancient history in support of his 
thesis. Before we dispose finally of 
this exceptional point, let us cast a 
glance upon that “History of 
Florence” which remains a solid 
monument of his genius. 

The “ History of Florence,” as de- 
scribed by its great historian, is that 
of a furious, tumultuous, and compli- 
cated series of party strifes. From 
the commencement of the contests 
between Guelphs and Ghibelines, in 
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the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, to the conspiracy of the Pazzi 
against Lorenzo the Magnificent, in 
1478, the number of conspiracies, 
seditions, and violent changes of 
government, was so great, as to 
forbid all attempt at presenting an 
orderly narrative of them within 
the limited space at our disposal. 
In the olden time, before the begin- 
ning of these feuds, the government 
used to be in the hands of twelve 
citizens, bearing the name of 
Ancients, or Elder Men, who were 
annually elected by the six quarters 
into which the city was divided. 
Besides these, there were appointed 
two judges to administer justice, the 
one called the people’s Captain, the 
other the Podestat. For purposes 
of defence, there were enrolled 
twenty companies within the gates 
and seventy without, bound to obey 
the call of the Captain or the 
Ancients. The rallying flag, red 
and white, was raised upon a chariot 


draped in red, and drawn by a pair 
of oxen. When bent upon a military 


enterprise, the chariot, with its 
standard, would, with much solem- 
nity, be confided to the leaders of 
the people. As the army ranged 
itself in order, the great bell, called 
Martinella, would be rung day after 
day, for the chivalrous purpose of 
putting the enemy on his guard. 
“Such,” observes our historian, 
“were the magnanimity and lofti- 
ness of soul of these men, that they 
would look upon him as deceitful and 
deserving of censure who should 
practise surprise upon his foe, while, 
at the present day, such deception 
would be praised as an act of cour- 
age and prudence.” Under her 
free institutions, Florence rose 
rapidly in prosperity and power. 
The beginning of her troubles had 
its origin in a quarrel between the 
two patrician families of the Buon- 
delmonti and the Donati, owing to 
‘ one of the former, a young noble- 
man, having, in modern phrase, jilted 
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a lady of the latter. Her friends 
having assassinated the offender, 
there arose a feud which lasted for 
generations. Other feuds from other 
causes followed subsequently. That 
so well known of the Whites and 
Blacks, in which the factions of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines became en- 
tangled according as the rise of one 
or other gave the opportunity of 
colouring private vengeance with 
pretended public interests, while the 
people mingled in the different frays, 
each of which was sure to end in 
the banishment of the defeated, and 
in a change of government calcu- 
lated to strengthen the hands of the 
victorious faction. 

The exiled party no sooner began 
to breathe than it set on foot 
schemes for the recovery of its 
power, and, whilst carrying on com- 
munications with its secret partizans 
within the walls, would cast its eyes 
upon some hostile or ambitious 
neighbour for aid, selfishly indif- 
ferent to the risks of danger to the 
liberty and independence of the 
city by the introduction of a foreign 
intruder. In this way the defeated 
Ghibelines, supported by a King of 
Naples, were enabled to impose a 
certain Gui Novello, who, having 
begun by enlarging the popular in- 
fluence in the government, pro- 
ceeded by degrees to exalt his own, 
until, proceeding too far, he was 
obliged to fly, and the Guelphs, in 
1267, acquired the ascendency, and 
again the government underwent a 
change. Some years afterwards, 
Pope Nicholas, whose policy it was 
not to allow the existence of a 
strong power anywhere capable of 
thwarting his own, gave a helping 
hand to the Ghibelines, although the 
latter were, upon principle, his oppo- 
nents;andsocontrivedthat thegovern- 
ment of Florence should be shared 
between them and his friends the 
Guelphs. This led toa fresh recon- 
struction of the government. Then 
came another Pope, Martin IV., 
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who changed all that again, and 
his intermeddling led to a fresh 
revolution, which ended by the 
Guidas imposing three of their 
members, who, elected by universal 
suffrage, should form the govern- 
ment. The number was subse- 
quently raised to eight, taking the 
name of Signors, for whom was 
erected the famous palace called the 
Signoria. As the two factions, 
Guelph and Ghibeline, were repre- 
sented, when in power, by nobles, 
the people resolved upon the exclu- 
sion of the patrician order from any 
share in the Signory. The 14th 
century began in trouble. The 
two families, the Cerchi and 
Donati, the leaders of the Black and 
White factions, were keeping the 
city in fermentation, when the 
Signory, by the advice of the great 
poet Dante, summoning the people 
to their aid, obliged the feetion 
leaders to lay down their arms, and 
exiled the most forward of the one 
and the other. No doubt it was in 
this way that he drew upon himself 
the enmity of both sides, and was 
to suffer for his patriotism by 
being expelled from the city whose 
highest glory is in connection with 
his immortal name. 

Fifteen years or so of dreary 
struggles followed, between the same 
apparently inextinguishable factions, 
until a bold Dictator, Lando, having 
got hold of the reins of power, in- 
dulged in such vexatious acts of 
tyranny, that the people rose and 
expelled him; and, having then to 
encounter a clever but terrible ad- 
versary, Castruccio, the Florentines 
were reduced to the necessity of 
ealling their ally, Charles Duke of 
Calabria, to their aid; but he, being 
occupied elsewhere, made them a 
fatal present in the person of Gaul- 
thier, called the Duke of Athens. 
In the meantime, the government 
had undergone another change; 
which promised security against 
a recurrence of such miseries as 
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they had endured. The new con- 
stitution bore marks of a truly 
statesmanlike character, and yet it 
was not destined to last. Two as- 
semblies were formed: the one 
composed of three hundred mem- 
bers, taken from all classes, the other 
to be formed of nobles and people 
together. But the Duke of Athens, 
with the help of the never- 
ceasing conspiracies and of artful 
corruption, contrived to make him- 
self Dictator, and played such vile 
pranks, that he was at last obliged 
to fly. He left behind him an evil 
legacy. By one more revolution, 
the nobles were utterly deprived of 
all share in the government, and 
there was for some ten years an in- 
ternal peace, until the plague of 
1353, which, notwithstanding the 
devastation that carried off 96,000 
persons, is still associated with the 
lively pages of “ Boccaccio. 
Although Machiavelli has been 
called an enthusiastic republican, 
some qualification of the term is 
suggested by the principles which 
he has laid down in favour of the 
aristocracy, for, while asserting a 
broad popular basis, he advocates 
the rights of the upper classes to a 
due share in the government. Con- 
sistently with this view—if, indeed, 
it may not have been suggested by 
the consequences of the violent re- 
moval of the nobles from all share 
in public affairs—he attributes to 
their degradation the decline of 
military order and grandeur of 
public spirit. This must be the 
more strongly insisted upon when 
reference is made to the treatment 
which he thought not too bad for 
the petty rulers of his own day. 
Between the latter and the old 
nobility of Florence there was evi- 
dently in his mind no tie of re- 
semblance. The race which he 
doomed to destruction as public 
enemies must rather have been 
like the Greek bandits, such as 
furnished M. About with his in- 
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imitable Roi des Montagnes, their 
rulers recognizing lawful duties 
towards neighbours and subjects. 

Untaught by examples, and un- 
touched by the awful visitation to 
which we have referred, two families, 
the Albizzi and the Ricci, broke out 
into feud, and, as happened in former 
years, the old Guelph and Ghibeline 
disputes revived with it, and the 
same mixture of domestic and 
political antagonism drew all classes 
into a common trouble. Pending 
recourse to the old modes of banish- 
ments, executions, and confiscations, 
a@ new weapon was invented —that 
of disqualification for candidature 
to office by simple notices or warn- 
ings, of which free use was made 
by the party in the ascendency. 
While the Signory are endeavouring 
to restore order, Pope Gregory XI., 
himself finding shelter at Avignon, 
takes advantage of the weakness of 
Tuscany, caused by these divisions, 
orders war to be waged, which, after 
three years of infliction, is only 
ended by the Pope’s death. We 
now see dawning the Star of the 
Medicis, by the nomination of Sil- 
vastre Medici to the chief rank 
of Gonfalonier. He abolishes the 
paltry system of warnings, but has 
to encounter that outbreak of the 
populace to which we before re- 
ferred, as the death-blow of the 
aristocratic order. 

At length a government was 
made, in which, according to Ma- 
chiavelli’s distinction, there entered 
representatives of the people and 
of the populace, which managed 
pretty well for about three years, 
until, as so often happens, some of 
the exiled Albizzi se others, with 
foreign aid, began their intrigues, 
which were met by severe repres- 
sions, but peace was far from being 
restored. The three classes, nobles, 
burghers, and working people, 
viewed each other with bitter 
suspicion.. In 1390, one of the 
Albizzi, being Gonfalonier, gave 
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full rein to his thirst for vengeance 
against all nobles or people who 
had any hand in the punishments 
of his family. At his death follows 
the weary round of conspiracies, 
until the respectable name of John 
de Medici begins to exert a sober- 
ing influence over the heartburn- 
ings of the troubled city. 

We have now reached a resting- 
place, at which we may allow our- 
selves and our readers to stop and 
breathe. Henceforth the history of 
Florence is identified with that of 
the Medici family, and has been 
rendered familiar by the elegant 
volumes of Roscoe. Machiavelli 
ends his history with the death of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, of whose 
government and character he ex- 
presses the most profound admira- 
tion. How could he have done 
otherwise? His government was 
oneof noble and orderly tranquillity, 
under which men of science, taste, 
and learning held the places of 
nobles, free from those factious 
intrigues which lay hushed under 
the free and familiar magnificence 
of a ruler, the friend of all who 
distinguished themselves in philo- 
sophy, poetry, the fine arts, and 
the higher branches of that in- 
dustry which was the source of his 
own wealth. Yet in the praise 
bestowed upon Lorenzo there is no 
taint of subserviency. Written, 
though the history was, at the in- 
stance of Pope Clement VII., the 
evils inflicted by his predecessors in 
calling in foreign interference are 
related with impartial firmness. He 
is alike true to his own statesman- 
like principles, and holds out no 
encouragement to that usurpation 
of exclusive authority which his 
successors acquired. What those 
statesmanlike principles were, he set 
forth afterwards in his Scheme of a 
Constitution for Florence, which, 
like the History, was propounded 
at the request of another Pope, 
Leo X. 
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In this lucid performance he lays 
down the essential conditions of a 
durable republic in Florence ; nor 
will he admit the possibility of any 
other admissible form there, because 
of the civil social equality of its 
citizens. Dividing the latter into 
three classes, the upper and lower 
corps of trades, and the populace, 
he urges the necessity of allowing 
them their fair share to all public 
offices. It is a striking circum- 


stance that no mention is made of 
the nobles, the extinction of whose 
ower we have heard him bewail, 
ecause with them fell the military 


—e From his silence regarding 
them on the present occasion, it 
would seem that they had ceased 
utterly to exist. It may be pre- 
sumed that the wealth and distinc- 
tion acquired by those merchant 
Princes, the Medicis, overshadowed 
whatever may have remained of 
their former ill-used importance. 
Had such a class been present, 
there can be little doubt that, in 
conformity with his sense of justice 
and avowed principles of non-ex- 
clusion, he would have afforded 
them their due share. Yet their 
disappearance from the political 
stage is strange and ominous. But 
what we have to do with here is 
the character of Machiavelli him- 
self. He is dealing with a different 
man from that poor dangerous 
tyrant to whom he addressed “ The 
Prince.” The statesman of estab- 
lished renown is called upon by a 
Pope, who in the worldly sense was 
the most accomplished ruler of his 
time, and, true to himself and his 
country, he rises to the height of 
the occasion. To understand his 
scheme, it would be necessary to 
study the history of those changes 
of government of which we have 
attempted a slight sketch. Suffice 
it to say that, while working upon 
the foundation of the ever-abiding 
popular forms, he shows himself 
equal to the task of going along with 
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new circumstances, and of mould- 
ing and applying them according 
to the necessities of the time. Ap- 
prehending evidently that Leo, the 
virtual ruler of the State, would 
shrink from a republic, he proposes 
to endow his representative with an 
equal co-ordinate power; not that 
he could abrogate the governing 
and administrative bodies, but that 
he should be able to set them in 
action when requisite to do so, and 
he allowed the militia to be officered 
by the Pope. 

Throughout Machiavelli’s writ- 
ings appear, indeed, little signs of 
sentimentalism, while in not a few 
instances there are passages of pro- 
found pathos, rising from the depths 
of conviction. Not the least re- 
markable is shown in this Scheme 
of a Constitution, wherein, touching 
the semi-pagan Leo on his weak or 
strong point—his respect for Plato 
and Aristotle—he tells him that it 
was the most ardent aspiration of 
these great men to create a re- 
public, and send down their names 
on the same line with a Solon or 
a Iycurgus. They did what they 
best could—they bequeathed the 
right rules, trusting to happy occa- 
sion for their application. Such an 
occasion was now offered, and Leo 
is pathetically implored to make 
good use of it, 

Having thus seen that the prac- 
tices of the man were in accordance 
with his own best maxims, we are 
again led to ask how it is that the 
greatest statesman of his time, the 
purest of patriots, the incorruptible 
diplomatist, the counsellor of Popes, 
with a perspicacity of mind that 
pierced through the future, should 
leave his spl.odid name tarnished 
with cruel pertiay? He applauded 
Cesar Borgia ivr having entrapped 
a person of whom the following 
pleasant account is given :—Olive- 
rotto da Fermo was brought up at 
Fermo, then a free city, by a 
maternal uncle, who put him under 
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a famous Captain of Condottieri, to 
learn the use of arms. He did so 
with a vengeance, for he turned his 
instruction against his benefactor, 
the same uncle whom he assassi- 
nated along with the leading citizens 
of Fermo. The way in which he 
achieved his wickedness was this. 
He invited the uncle, with his in- 
tended victims, to a banquet, and 
having murdered them all, seized 
the city, with the help of his Con- 
dottieri. This was the precedent 
adopted by Cesar Borgia, and turned 
against its own author; and because 
the effect was to relieve the Romagna 
of monsters of the kind, Machia- 
velli applauds, or appears to applaud, 
the deed. That he cared nothing 
for Borgia himself was proved by 
the indifference with which he 
heard of his overthrow and death. 
The report was that he was flung 
into the Tiber. 

We have said, “appeared to ap- 
plaud” the deed, and have used the 


expression designedly ; for,in writing 
the story of another ruffian, Cas- 
truccio, he recounts in a lively way 
the perfidious manner in which he 


obtained possession of Pistoia, then 
a dependency of Florence. The 
two factions, the Whites and Blacks, 
deputed each a messenger to betray 
the place into his hands, the one 
not knowing what the other did. 
He accepted both, telling the one 
he would send his lieutenant to a 
given point, and the other that he 
would be himself at a different part 
of the city. When he and his 
lieutenant had entered at different 
wits, they turned each upon the 
confiding factions, and massacred 
them. Hands have been raised in 
horror at the sardonic gravity with 
which this monstrous story is told, 
and to whom told? Why, to those 
amiable young noblemen of the 
Rucellai Garden, for whom he con- 
structed his great Art of War, and 
read his noble Commentary upon 
Livy. The fact is, that the story is, 
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to use the description of it by 
Ginguené, the excellent historian of 
Italian literature—the story is a 
roman. In reading it, we are 
again reminded of Swift. His 
young hearers, who divined the 
purpose to illustrate the manners 
and customs of the race for which 
a Borgia was a fitting match, are 
said to have enjoyed the sly irony 
amazingly. 

Now, looking at this man’s con- 
duct in all public transactions in 
which he was engaged, his wisdom 
and his .personal honesty, seeing 
that the unimpeachable honour of 
his life is sustained by writings of 
the noblest spirit, must we not seek 
for some explanation of those minor 
performances which shall be more 
consistent with his avowed prin- 
ciples in favour of freedom and jus- 
tice, than that originally suggested 
by the Jesuits, and too hastily 
adopted by those who ought to have 
inquired and judged for themselves ? 
Let us, in conclusion, glance for a 
moment at the city which was the 
theatre of such extraordinary trans- 
actions. 

Florence at the present day bears 
marked traces of its turbulent his- 
tory, although they are not recog- 
nizable at the first glance. By the 
removal of the old wall at the 
northern side of the Arno, and the 
openings out into the bold and 
beautiful environs, dotted with 
bright villas and gardens, the aspect 
is rendered cheerful even to ex- 
hilaration. The general softness of 
the landscapeistempered by the lofty 
peaks Monte Rosa and Monte Croce. 
The city, as seen from the surround- 
ing heights, seems small indeed to 
the eye fresh from the magnitude of 
London and Paris, for it is not 
larger than one of our least populous 
electoral districts; but, although 
small, it is imposingly picturesque. 
Its mighty structures impart to the 
charming little city a nobly monu- 
mental character; nor have the 
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improvements which the interior has 
undergone in any way spoilt the 
good old antique remains. An agree- 
able harmony is preserved. What- 
ever may be the faults of the Flo- 
rentines, they do not show de- 
generacy as regards the artistic 
sense. Much of the beauty of the 
place is no doubt due to the loveli- 
ness of the light, which, whether by 
night or day, is of a purity that to 
a Northern an be- 
yond expression. In the spring 
season the sky is transparently clear, 
and the bright blue — illu- 
minating some verdantslope by which 
an avenue of old houses is closed, 
gives an impression to be dwelt upon 
lovingly and long. The quaint Ponte 
Vecchio, with its jewellers’ shops, 
is at evening tide a wonder. See- 
ing thus what light, that comes down 
filtered to something spiritual-like, 
can do for architecture, we become 
aware of the enormous difficulties 
against which we have to contend 
in smoky, foggy London: at night 
especially, if the moon be up, the 
view by the Arno is entrancing. 
The sky is then of a deep sapphire, 
and we learn how it is that the 
like effect in the landscape por- 
tions of some of the old Italian 
masters do not appear to be in ac- 
cordance with nature to those who 
have not visited Italy. 

Let the traveller, under the in- 
fluence of general impressions like 
these, repair to the Duomo, and he 
becomes at once struck with feel- 
ings of another kind. The bare 
and almost harsh austerity of the 
interior chills him with awe. By de- 
grees its sublimity imposes the con- 
viction that the architect wrought 
under grand feelings, and was 
guided by lofty purpose, which 
slowly reveal themselves. As our 
traveller leaves, something like a 
conception of the old history of the 
place begins to take form. Under 
the direction which his thoughts 
have taken, the bright pleasant fea- 
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tures of the present give way to 
the severer past. Let us take him 
to the Chapel of the Medicis, —what 
a contrast to the Duomo, with its 
superlative marbles and rich orna- 
mentation, bespeaking the wealth 
and florid tastes of the princely 
merchants, the gaudy transition 
from the stern old greatness to the 
eoming degeneracy! But where are 
those tombs he came to see? He 
descends, and in acrypt as sternly 
naked as the Duomo of a whole age, 
he finds himself again in the he- 
xis: age of antiquity with Michael 
Angelo and his marvellous work. 
As our object is not to encroach 
upon the guide-book, we shall note 
no more than that which may serve 
to illustrate our observations upon 
Machiavelli’s acts and writings. 
We enter not, therefore, the Pitti 
Palace, and omit all notice of its 
priceless collections, and merely ask 
our traveller to look at the structure 
itself, built for civil warfare, every 
stone of it the size of a boulder. 
Or look at another palace—say that 
of the Strozzi, built like a fortress, 
the lower part without windows, 
that would have to be scaled by 
invaders. It isthe Palazzo Vecchio, 
however, that stands like a beacon 
of the past. Within its walls were 
perpetrated those endless changes 
of government imposed by the fac- 
tions which ceaselessly surged about 
the seat of the Signoria; and there 
sat the last Parliament of the new 
capital of Italy before it declared that 
the metropolis of a united Italy 
ought to be, and should be, Rome. 
The walls of the deserted chamber 
are ornamented with fresco paint- 
ings, which, although questioned on 
the score of artistic merit, possess 
an incontestable value of another 
kind. They bearevidence of the large 
conceptions of the old Florentines 
in all that related to art. It is a 
battlepiece celebrating an exploit 
of no great historic importance. 
Yet the figures are of heroic size, 
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expressing heroic passion. Nowhere 
is fresco painting seen in more 
splendid power than in Florence, 
and we were there made to under- 
stand the force of the opinion at- 
tributed to Michael Angelo, that it 
eclipsed all other. 

And now, at last, in the fine old 
Church of Santa Croce our eyes rest 


upon the tomb of Nicholas Machia- 
velli—a worthy monument, due toa 
true Englishman—worthy the more 
because it is by the side of those 
of Dante and Galileo, victims, like 
himself, of whom the country they 
made glorious must be proud and 
ashamed ! 


THE LEGEND OF GRINAN HILL.* 


THE sunlights gleam on moor and stream, red blooms and lichens pale; 
They strike the mists from Autumn’s brow, or drape them like a veil; 
They linger, like a child’s caress, around the hoary stone 

That only marks the stronghold now, where Niall braved Tyrone. 


A princess of the ancient line was she who moved the strife, 
And saw her father’s battled clans buy honour with dear life, 
Far northward up the winding Foyle, and westward to the shore 
Of that clear lake where shadows fleet and change for evermore.t 


But none so proud, and none so fair, and none so cold as she, 

From silver Swilly to the Foyle, that sought the Atlantic Sea; 

She saw them both from her stately tower, that crowned the old rath’s brow— 
But its grey walls crumbled long ago—none knows of her resting now. 


There sleeps a troop of spell-bound horse, in the heart of Grinan Hill, 
That hath not waked for hunter’s call, nor the blast of bugle shrill; 
By the harnessed steeds their warriors wait, all mailed in proud array, 
A thousand warriors! till the note of charge be heard at day. 


They say that once to the dark cave’s mouth, a man that knew not came, 
And. one of the sleepers woke! his word was like the sunburst's flame: 
“Ts it time?” he said, but the faint heart fled, as ’twere from cold steel 


drawn, 


And rider and horse beside their peers are slumbering on till dawn. 


O throbbing heart! whose deep dark caves do teem with a Hope sublime— 
With a spellbound might of love and joy, that can but wait its time! 

It is no legend wild that tells of this, thine issuing life, 

When the sunburst breaks thy darkening spell, and sets thee free for strife! 


O soul! when sweeping to the charge, thy powers their pennons toss, 
Behind the standard of their war, the Banner of the Cross— 

Then shalt thou see the valleys red with a strange and solemn flood, 
But thy charge shall be to rescue life that once was bought with blood! 


O soul! O soul! yet thou must wait—for love is spell-bound here— 


And they touch t 


ee oft who know thee not—they are far away, though near. 


Till the sunburst, as from Memnon’s harp, shall call thy buried strains, 
And love shall live, and death shall die, o’er all thine emerald plains. 


* County Donegal. 


ALEssiE Bonn. 


+ Lough Swilly. 
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WILLIAM STOKES, M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland; Regius Professor of Physic in 
the University of Dublin, Sc., Fc. 


Tue subject of the present sketch belongs to a family which for four 
generations has identified itself with the interests of Ireland and the 
Irish, yet is not of Irish origina, but springs from a junior branch of an 
old English family, now represented by Dr. Stokes of Stanishawes Court 
in Gloucestershire, who possesses an old parchment pedigree, from the 
Tower of London, in which his primogeniture can be traced back to the 
year 1312. It gives the name in different forms, first De Stokke, after- 
wards Stokys. From old documents it appears that the family originally 
came from Normandy to England soon after the Norman conquest, when 
honour and possessions were assigned to them, and in 1312 “Adam de 
Stokke was seized of the manors of Stokke and Ruttishall, in the county 
of Wilts.” 

The first member of this family who is known to have been connected 
with Dublin was the father of Gabriel Stokes, a scientific man, author 
of “A scheme for effectually supplying every part of the city of 
Dublin with pipe water, without any charge for water engines, or any 
water forcers, by a close adherence to the natural laws of gravitation, 
and the principles, rules, and experiments of hydrostaticks.” He was 
also the author of “The Mathematical Cabinet of the Hydrostatical 
Ballance unlocked ; or an easy key to all its uses.” (Gilbert's History of 
Dublin). This gentleman for some time held the office of Deputy i 
veyor General of Ireland. He was of considerable reputation as an 
engineer, and as such was engaged in the construction of some of the 
most important works for the improvement of the Port of Dublin, among 
others, the great Pigeon House wall which protects the south side of the 
entrance into the Liffey, but for which the channel up to the city could 
not be kept navigable for large vessels. He had two sons, both of 
whom were distinguished scholars and fellows of Trinity College. The 
following are the entries in the College calendar concerning them :— 
“A.D. 1746. John Stokes, Rector of Rahy and Clondehorchy, July 1775 
He died Nov. 2, 1781. A.D. 1756. Gabriel Stokes, Rector of Ardtrea, 
1760, Rector of Desertmartin, Diocese of Derry. Died 1806, aged 73. 
He was also Chancellor of the Cathedral of Waterford.” 

Dr. Whitley Stokes, of whom an interesting memoir appeared in the 
Jirst series of “Our Portrait Gallery,” was son of the latter of these 
gentlemen, and, like his father and uncle, he also « btained the distinction 
of a fellowship in our ancient University. This position he afterwards 
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resigned when he was elected Professor of Natural History, and also 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University. He was also Physician 
to the Meath Hospital. 

Those who would know more of this great and benevolent man can con- 
sult the memoir alluded to (Dublin University Magazine, August, 1843). 
We have now to deal with the life, labours, and character, of his second 
son, Dr. William Stokes, but we fear we shall fall far short in our effort 
to do justice to the many virtues of a man who, throughout a long and 
honourable career, has commanded the respect, admiration, and love of all 
who know him. 

William Stokes was born in Dublin, in the year 1801. Although he 
never went to school his early education was far from neglected, as he 
had the assistance of efficient tutors, amongst others the Rev. John 
Walker, ex-fellow, Trinity College, Dublin; but the great source of his 
general knowledge was his companionship with his father during his boy- 
hood, and the fact of his being employed as his assistant in the preparation 
of lectures and essays on various subjects besides medicine. 

The lectures delivered by Dr. Whitley Stokes while Professor of 
Natural History were among the first stimuli to the cultivation of the 
Natural Sciences in Ireland. He was a good botanist, as may be learned 
from the pages of any Irish botanic work ; he also cultivated the study of 
mineralogy and zoology. In 1821 he published a pamphlet on the re- 
sources of Ireland, and in 1824, with the aid of R. Purdy, Esq., he 
founded a society for working the mines of Ireland. To be the daily and 
hourly companion of such a man, and the sharer in such labours, was the 
best education a young man could have, and thus the mind of William 
Stokes, early turned to the original study of nature, developed those 
broad principles and that originality of thought which are the only true 
basis of success in any science or profession. In his consistent advocacy 
ofan art’s education as a necessary preparation for all those who are about 
to make medicine their study he is actuated not alone by a zealous 
interest in the student’s welfare, but by an ardent desire to elevate his 
= and promote its honour, objects which he rightly judges can 

est be attained by recruiting its ranks only with men of education, 
capable of commanding the respect and confidence of their fellow men. 

He matriculated as a medical student iu the University of Edinburgh, 
in his twentieth year, where he soon became conspicuous as an ardent 
student at the bedside, preferring to acquire a knowledge of disease by ori- 
ginal observation than by the study of the written experience of others. 
He attended the lectures of Professor Alison, but was some time before he 
becaine personally known to that great man. Accident at length brought 
them together. Ona wet and stormy evening he was walking down the 
Cowgate, and observed a number of poor disease-strickeu men and women 
standing at the entrance of a dark passage in one of the poorest looking 
houses. Curiosity led young Stokes to see what this meant, and 
entering the passage and pushing open a door to which it led he sawa 
room filled with poor and suffering ‘patients, and Professor Alison seated 
at a table in the midst prescribing for them. He remained noiselessly 
watching the great and good man, as he ministered to the poor sufferers, 
till at length one stepped forward; a young man, already in the first 
stage of typhus fever. ‘“ My poor man,” said the Professor, “ you should 
not be here. Youshould be in your bed ; go home, and when I have done 
here 1’ll follow you.” Young Stokes here at once stepped forward from 
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the crowd and said, “Sir, let me go with this poor man and bring him 
home.” ‘“ Who are you?” quickly asked Alison. “ My name is Stokes,” 
said the youngman. “I am one of your — “T never saw you 
before,” said Alison. “ Perhaps not,” was the answer, “ but I have seen 
you. I attend your lectures. Let me go and take care of this patient, 
and I can come and tell you how he goeson.” “ Very well,” said Alison, 
“you may go.” From this commenced his intimacy with this great 
physician, which did more towards training his mind and heart for his 
profession than any lectures could have done. Alison soon made him his 
daily and nightly companion, for from seven in the evening till two and 
three o’clock in the morning, night after night, he followed him through 
the lowest haunts of poverty and wretchedness, from the bedside of one 
poor sufferer to another, bearing healing and help where such was possible, 
and speaking a word of sympathy and kindness to those past cure. And 
this continued throughout the remainder of his residence in Edinburgh. 

In his address to the British Medical Association, delivered at Lea- 
mington in August, 1865, Dr. Stokes alluded to his friendship with this 
great man. Referring to a passage in one of Dr. Alison’s writings, he 
observed—“ When I read these words of Alison, the best man I ever 
knew, it is with a feeling of wonder how it has happened that men 
should forget what reverence is due to his memory, whether we look on 
him personally as a man of science and a teacher, or at his life as an ex- 
emplar of that of a soldier of Christ. It was my good fortune to be very 
closely connected with him during my student days in Edinburgh and to at- 
tend him by day, and more often far into the night, in his visits of merey 
to the sick poor of that city, to whom he was for many a year physician, 
counsellor, and support. This was forty years ago, and at that time he 
recognized the change (change in type of fever). Often has he said to 
me, ‘ We cannot bleed this man ; we must get him wine ;’ and the wine 
was got, and given with an open hand so long as it was required. He 
used to say, ‘I am not anxious to put these poor people into hospital ; 
they will get on better at home, if we are guided by looking at their con- 
stitutional even more than their local state.’ ” 

Dr. Stokes’s life has shown since how great was to him the advantage 
that the student derives from being on terms of intimacy and friendship 
with his teachers. He and his great colleague, Graves, were the first 
clinical teachers who, in the Dublin school, recognized the practical im- 
portance to the student of being perfectly at his ease and unabashed in 
the presence of his instructors. By their courtesy and kindness they 
attracted students to the wards of their hospital, where, at the bedside, 
they could study disease by actual observation, so that they might not go 
forth into the world, to use the words of Graves, “practitioners who had 
never practised.” 

Dr. Stokes completed his studies in Edinburgh in 1825, when he 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Medicine from the University of that 
city. It was about the same time that he obtained his degree that he 
first met the lady, a native of Scotland, who, in 1828, became his wife, 
He had ten children, six of whom now survive. 

Having concluded his studies in Edinburgh he immediately returned 
to Dublin, where he was soon elected physician to the Meath Hospital, in 
the room of his father, who then resigned that post. Here he at once 
joined hand and heart in the great work of medical reform which had 
already been commenced by his colleague, Dr. Graves. The objects of 
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these two celebrated clinical teachers were the advancement of medical 
science, and the elevation of the medical profession in Ireland, by raising 
its scientific character, and gaining for its members the same status in 
honour and learning as that held by the Church or the bar. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Stokes is possessed of power and eloquence never 
surpassed and seldom equalled. He never confined himself to a set course 
of lectures, a system which he does not approve of, as the following pas- 
sage from his “ Biographical notice of Dr. Graves” will show. Speaking 
of the duty of a teacher, he says,—‘To use the words of Arnold, he 
‘ must not supply his hearers from a cistern, but give them living water.’ 
He cannot expect to command attention or interest when he gives, 
year after year, only the same facts, views, and arguments, no matter how 
valuable they may be; for, even to those who hear him for the first time, 
they fail in vitality, and in producing that sympathy between the speaker 
and the hearer which makes the latter not only receive gladly what has 
been said, but also anticipate that which is to follow. This, however, is 
attainable only when the teacher is himself an original investigator ; when 
he has himself been permitted to strike the rock and cause it to pour 
forth the fresh and sparkling stream. Genius, the creative power, so far 
as such a power is given to man, will, while it produces its golden fruits, 
find a descriptive language of its own, which he who deals merely with 
the thoughts and discoveries of other men never can speak.’’ 

The truth of the foregoing passage is nowhere more remarkably illus- 
trated than in the lectures and writings of Dr. Stokes. His genius does 
indeed find a “deseriptive language of its own,” the clearness, power, 
beauty, and elegance of which only can be appreciated by those whose 
privilege it has been to gather from his own lips some of the precious 
“ golden fruits’’ of his original investigations. 

In 1828 Dr. Stokes’s first contribution to medical literature was made 
by the publication of two lectures, on “The Application of the Stetho- 
scope to the Diagnosis, and Treatment of Thoracic Disease.” The 
importance of these lectures at the time that they were delivered to the 
class of the Meath Hospital cannot be overrated. The science of 
stethoscopy was then only in its infancy, and, like everything else that is 
new, no matter how valuable it may be, was met with opposition and 
adverse criticism by those who either would not, or from their own 
deficiencies could not, appreciate its value. Not so with Dr. Stokes, his 
medical mind saw in the simple instrument that was spurned and despised 
by others a new and powerful weapon to aid him in the great battle with 
disease and death. 

In the first of these lectures he says,—‘ The sense of hearing has been 
called to our assistance, and has, I will affirm, added more to the facility, 
certainty, and utility of diagnosis than anything that has been done for 
centuries.” His was no theoretic advocacy ; even at the early period of 
which we speak, the stethoscope was to him, what it has since become to 
the whole profession, the brightest light that guides the physician to an 
accurate diagnosis of disease. About this time he also read a very 
remarkable and original paper on the light which the study of nervous 
diseases throws upon the subject of mesmerism, at the College Hall in 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. He exposed the appalling analogy, nay 
more, proved the actual identity, of the mesmeric state with the condi- 
tion of many of the wretched sufferers from nervous affections who, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were supposed to be the victims 
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of the power of Satan. “In some the leading delusion was the belief in 
heavenly inspiration, while, in the larger class, body, soul, mind, and will, 
were held to be under the control of Satan or his demons. The belief in 
witchcraft was universal, and the disease continued, for more than two 
centuries, unchecked by the most sanguinary laws.... Their intelligence 
was exalted, they improvised with extraordinary eloquence and power, 
and frequently answered in languages supposed to be unknown to them. 
. . . L beg to call your attention to the fact that this condition of the 
nervous system was communicable from one patient to another, just as 
we see hysteric disease spread through the wards of an hospital.” 

In the concluding part of this paper he makes the following important 
statement :—“ Madness, convulsions, coma, tetanus, hydrophobia, epilepsy, 
and hysteria are but manifestations of states of the brain and spinal 
marrow which we know to be analogous to the conditions of the induced 
or auto-mesmeric state, and as it has pleased the great disposer of all 
events to spare us from the visitation of these epidemics of madness which 
occurred in the middle ages, it appears to be something worse than folly 
to reproduce even one of the forms of the malady indirectly, when our 
doing so can only amuse the vulgar or astonish the ignorant, while we 
risk the bodily or mental health of one of our fellow creatures.” 

In devoting his valuable time and labour in making public his ideas 
upon this subject he was doubtless prompted by that philanthropic spirit 
which has been the main-spring of all his exertions to benefit the moral 
and physical state of man. It would be well if some of those who en- 
courage the so-called electro-biologists and spiritualists of the present 
day were to study the history of the epidemics of nervous disease of former 
— and remember that what now amuses them has been pronounced 

y the highest living authority to be only a modification of the most 
frightful malady that has ever afflicted mankind. 

In 1832 it fell to the lot of Dr. Stokes, together with the late Mr. 
Ruwley, to report the first case of Asiatic Cholera that had ever been 
knowo to occur in this country. We have heard him describe the 
circumstances under which they did so, which were attended with no 
small personal risk. They were deputed to inquire into the cause of a 
sudden and mysterious death which had occurred at Kingstown, then little 
more than a seaside village. Its inhabitants were nearly all lodging- 
house keepers, depending for support upon the strangers who flocked 
down from the city to the sea in the summer months. It was in the 
ows of the year that this death bad occurred, as to the cause of which 
the two distinguished Dublin doctors were required to decide. Cholera 
had never yet visited these shores, neither had Dr, Stokes or his colleague 
ever seen a single case of this disease, either before or after death. The 
result of their inspection, however, was that they pronounced the deceased 
to be the victim of the worst type of Asiatic cholera, A large crowd was 
anxiously waiting to hear their decision, which was at first received with 
astonishment and dismay, then came a burst of indignation and in- 
credulity, the people declared that cholera could not occur in their healthy 
little town, it was a foul calumny! Such a report would ruin the harvest 
of the coming season, no visitors would come to the plague-stricken 
village. Then a furious mob of men, women, and children proceeded to 
wreak vengeance on the heralds of their misfortune; stones, mud, dead 
fish, and brick-bats were hurled at them from all sides. They escaped 
injury almost by a miracle; their carriage was battered and broken by 
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the missiles that were thrown at them, and it was only by whip and spur 
that their postillion outstripped their pursuers, The outbreak of the 
disease in various parts of Ireland within a few days of the occurrence of 
the case at Kingstown set all doubts as to its nature at rest, and verified 
the conclusion that had been arrived at. Thus began the first great 
epidemic of cholera that visited Ireland. 

Until 1837 Dr. Stokes’s local reputation and success as a popular 
physician and sound clinical teacher steadily increased, but in this year 
the publication of his first great work, entitled, “A Treatise on the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Disease of the Chest,” placed him at once 
in the foremost rank as an original clinical observer. This work was 
received by the profession, not only at home, but throughout the whole 
world, wherever the science of medicine was promoted, as a contribution 
of such value that honorary distinctions were conferred upon its author 
both in this country and by foreign societies in Europe and America. 
Within a few years from its publication the degree of M.D. was conferred 
upon him—honoris causa—by the University of Dublin; he was also 
elected a Fellow of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in 
Ireland, honorary member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine of 
Vienna, and of the Ruyal Medical Societies of Berlin, Leipsic, Edinburgh, 
and Ghent; of the Medical Societies of the Grand Duchy of Baden; the 
Medico-Surgical Society of Hamburgh; the Pathological Society of 
London, and the National Institute of Philadelphia. 

The chief characteristics of this work are the great familiarity displayed 
by the author with the opinions and discoveries of all previous investiga- 
tors; the accuracy of his own observations ; the clearness of his desecrip- 
tions ; his fair criticism, and graceful acknowledgment of the labours of 
others. In it he advocates that moderation in the treatment of disease 
of which he has been ever since a consistent and successful supporter. 
No book had in truth appeared for years previous to this which added so 
much useful knowledge to the science and practice of medicine, and none 
before or since has emanated from the profession in Ireland which did 
more to raise it in the estimation of the world as a school of practical 
nedicine. 

In the year 1842 Dr. Stokes was appointed Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Dublin, in which bigh position he succeeded his 
father, who had worthily filled it for a great number of years. 

In 1848, when the Medical Charities Bill was introduced, he, in 
conjunction with Drs. Cusack, Graves, and Sir Henry Marsh, made 
a generous and vigorous effort to obtain from the legislature some 
recognition of the labours and enormous risks of their professional brethren 
who served under the poor-law system. He and Dr. Cusack gave 
evidence before a select committee of the House of Commons as to the 
result of careful inquiries which they had made upon this subject, showing 
the most appalling mortality, particularly from typhus fever, among 
those holding dispensaries for the-relief of the poor. A service so badly 
paid that those engaged in it were often unable to procure the common 
necessaries of life, yet fraught with such danger that Dr. Cusack, in his 
evidence, aptly compares the risk of entering it to that of going into 
battle. These efforts were not altogether unsuccessful; but for them a 
Poor Law Medical Officer disabled by age or infirmity could not look 
forward to even the miserable pittance which they now sometimes obtain, 
the maximum being £66 a year, which we have recently seen granted in 
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the case of a gentleman who had served no less than forty-four years. 
Nevertheless, the gratitude of the profession is due to Drs. Stokes and 
Cusack for the generosity which prompted them to devote much of their 
valuable time in making this noble effort on behalf of their less fortunate 
brethren, whose labours in the cause of humanity they desired to see 
meet their proper reward. 

In 1849 Dr. Stokes was made President of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland. And he had the honour, in 1854, of being 
selected and appointed by the Queen to be her Majesty’s Physician in 
Ordinary in Ireland. In the same year his work on Diseases of the Heart 
and Aorta was published, and, like his first book, was at once classed 
among the most important standard medical works. In the preface to 
this volume he declares it to be his object to give it an “ essentially 

ractical character.” In this effort he has so eminently succeeded that we 

now no book upon the subject of which it treats that a student or 
practitioner could in case of doubt refer to with so much certainty of 
having light thrown upon what had been to him before obscure. This 
book is remarkable for containing, among a vast amount of other new and 
valuable additions to medical knowledge, a graphic description of a 
serious and complicated affection, termed, Exophthalmic Goiter, previously 
little known and never before accurately described. Graves had studied 
it, and Dr. Stokes refers to the observations made by him, and the opinions 
which he formed respecting it, hence this disease is best known on the con- 
tinent, particularly in France, as la maladie de Stokes and Graves. 

In 1863 Dr. Stokes paid a graceful tribute to the memory of his 
former colleague and friend by editing a volume, the title of which is 
Studies in Physiology and Medicine, by the late Robert James Graves, 
F.R.8. This book is curious and interesting, as showing the variety of 
that great man’s acquirements. It is composed of a selection of papers 
which bear upon physiology or medicine, all of which are replete with 
original ideas, and full of useful information, conveyed in a style which 
makes their perusal a real recreation. It purports to be a memorial of 
Graves, by his brother, and by the editor, dedicated to Professor Trousseau. 
As such it appropriately commences with a “ Biographical notice,” which, 
while free from excessive eulogium, conveys to the reader feelings of 
respect and admiration for him of whom it treats. It presents a vivid 
picture of that great genius, of whom it pon i says, “he had the rare 
privilege of leading the advance of the modern school of practical 
medicine, while in his practice and teaching he never ceased to venerate 
and to be influenced by, the thoughtful labours and the wisdom of the 
past.” It is a book which cannot fail to produce both pleasure and 
— those who read it, no matter what their profession or pursuit 
may be. 

r. Stokes also published, in 1863, a volume of Lectures on Continued 
Fever, which he had from time to time delivered to his class in the Meath 
Hospital. “These lectures do not pretend to give even a sketch of all 
that is known or believed to be known respecting fever.” Such is the 
modest admission of their author; they contain what is of more practical 
importance than if all the knowledge of foregoing writers were concen- 
trated and compiled into one exhaustive treatise. They are the record 
of the opinions and experience of one, who has for more than half a 
century treated and studied these diseases with untiring zeal, not only 
through the four epidemics with which typhus has visited this country 
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during that long period, but, owing to the endemic character of this 
disease in Ireland, through the intervals between these outbreaks also. 
The result of this long experience has been a vast accumulation of know- 
ledge as to the nature of this class of disease and the best mode of treating 
it. These lectures are intended by the author to convey to others the 
impressions and convictions of his own mind, which are the result of long 
observation and the careful study of fever; while, at the same time, he 
has avoided anything that could appear like dogmatism or egotism. In 
a short review of this work the Irish Hospital Gazette truly says, “ This 
book, along with those of Graves and Hudson, fitly completes the triad 
of speculative, practical, and philosophical works on fever, the produce 
of the triad of illustrious physicians of whom it is the enviable fortune of 
a single hospital to be proud.” 

The exertions of Dr. Stokes to reform the abuses which had crept into 
the medical profession were of a three-fold character. First of all he 
aimed at impressing upon the minds of students the necessity of a good 
general education, together with the necessity of their acquiring the 
manners and cultivating the'habits‘and conduct of high-minded, honourable 
gentlemen. In the second place, by his consistent condemnation of a 
special education in either surgery or medicine, he inveighed against 
“the unhappy and calamitous division of the profession into medicine 
and surgery.” He has never ceased to urge upon the student in sur- 
gery the necessity of making himself familiar with fevers, impressing —— 
those who intended to seek appointments as army surgeons that unless 
they studied this class of diseases they would, sooner or later, find them- 
selves face to face with an enemy of whom they were ignorant, and 
with whom they would be unable to combat. In speaking of this “ un- 
natural divorce of medicine from surgery,” he observes, “ how few of our 
surgical students are aware of the fact, shown by Sir Gilbert Blane, that 
in the Peninsular War more men died of fever than from all other 
causes, including the sword.” In the third place, he directed his efforts 
against the errors in practice which had become established more by 
custom than by reason. In this he followed the footsteps of Graves, of 
whom it was first said “ he fed fever.” 

To Dr. Stokes more than to any other living physician is due the great 
reformation which has taken place in the treatment of fever within the 
last half century. He was one of the very first to recognize what is now 
an established fact, that the old system, by bloodshed and starvation, 
“killed” the patient, not the fever, and saw in the officious physician 
death’s ablest ally. In speaking of the hospital education of students 
he makes the following statement: “It is in the fever wards alone that he 
can learn the priceless lesson that there isa large class of diseases whose 
nature and property it is to get well of themselves, which require little or 
no medication or daily interference.” 

This great principle, first laid down by Graves and Stokes, is thus 
referred to in an address delivered by Sir William Gull at the meeting of 
the British Medical Association, held at Oxfordin 1868: “The strength 
of modern therapeutics lies in the clearer perception than formerly of 
the great truth that diseases are but perverted life processes, and have 
for their natural history not only a beginning, but equally a period of 
culmination and decline. In common inflammatory affections this is now 
admitted to be an almost universal law. By time and rest that innate 
vis medicatriz, 
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‘ Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to,’ 

reduces the pervertions back again to the physiological limits, and health 

is restored.” 

It is now the happy privilege of Dr. Stokes to see the Dublin Medical 
School second to none in Europe, attended by a large body of young men 
who, for industry, intelligence, unflinching courage, and all the attributes 
that will tend to raise their profession in the estimation of the public, 
will bear comparison with any class of students in the world. He can 
with just pride reflect that for this he has laboured, and to his labours is 
fairly due much of the honour and the high reputation of the Dublin 
School of Physic. He has the gratification of seeing principles of treat- 
ment which he was the first to propound, and which were contrary to 
those which preceded them, now established and unquestioned. 

In private practice he has been eminently successful; nor could it have 

een otherwise, for, in addition to his consummate skill, he brings to the 
bedside of his patients the unfeigned sympathy of a benevolent, kind heart, 
which inspires more confidence than the pompous assumption of infalli- 
bility with which the fashionable physician so often tries to command the 
respect of his patient. His social qualities soon render his visit a source 
of pleasure, for which the sufferer anxiously looks forward from day to 
day as the one bright ray of sunshine before which the gloom of the sick 
room will surely vanish. 

Upon the formation of the General Council of Medical Education Dr. 
Stokes was one of its members who were nominated by Her Majesty, with 
the advice of her Privy Council. In all their debates upon the important 
subject of medical education and the preliminary instruction of medical 
students he has taken a prominent part, and no member of that learned 
body has given more substantial aid in the accomplishment of the objects 
for which it was instituted. 

By the death of George Petrie, LL.D., M.R.1.A., in 1866, Dr. Stokes 
was deprived of the companionship of one who had for years been his 
intimate associate, his admired and beloved friend. Two years after this 
event he raised up a lasting monument to their friendship by publishing 
a memoir of the life and labours in art and archeology of this truly 
patriotic Irishman. In his preface the author, with characteristic modesty, 
says, “‘In the composition and arrangement of this work the writer, pos- 
sessing but a limited knowledge of archwology, art, or music, felt himself 
hardly adapted for dealing with the life of one who had done so much in 
respect to these subjects in relation to Ireland.” The result of his effort, 
however, does not justify this low estimate of his own capabilities. This 
work is a masterpiece of biography. Although the writer with truth 
remarks—*“ For many readers the memoir of a man of retiring, studious, 
and contemplative habits, in whose life no stirring incident is to be recorded, 
will have but little interest,” yet he has succeeded in producing a volume 
that cannot fail to interest all who open it. To those who would know 
where the beautiful, ancient, and historic monuments which abound in 
Ireland are to be found, it will be an invaluable guide. It is replete with 
anecdote of Irish life and of the Irish peasantry, of circumstances that 
occurred to Petrie and the author during many delightful tours which 
they made together while studying the archeology and ancient monu- 
ments of their country. These anecdotes one and all reflect the happy 
mind of the relater; they deal not with miseries, nor deride the ignorance 
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of the poor Irish, but are records of the pleasure which he found in 
associating with them, and his appreciation of the true character of a 
generous, light-hearted, hospitable people. In this, as in his memoir of 
Graves, he creates in the mind of his reader such a realization of the 
man described that he feels as though he were intimate with one whom 
he had never seen. 

Though no painter, Dr. Stokes possesses in a high degree an artist’s 
mind. He not only admires and loves the fine arts, but he has a great 
knowledge of the science of painting. There are few men who do not 
derive pleasure from the contemplation of a beautiful picture, but it is 
rare to find an intimate knowledge of art in one that does not himself 
— The following passage from his life of Petrie shows how fully 

r. Stokes has understood the true principles of landscape painting :— 
“‘ Objections have been so often raised to Petrie’s works, as deficient in 
colour, that before dealing with the subject of his greatest and most 
highly finished paintings it becomes necessary to say something as to his 
theory and method of translating nature. We may use the word translate, 
as the mere effort to copy nature should not be, in his opinion, the land- 
scape-painter’s object. Nor was painting ever with him a mere mimetic 
art ; one good reason for this being simply that absolute reproduction of 
effect is impossible. Take, for example, any one scene in nature—the 
landscape-painter cannot give its brightest light or deepest shade. There 
may be medium tints which are within his power to attain; but if such 
are given by the hand which fails to reach the fuller tones, to which they 
form the intermediate passages, the work is at once thrown out of harmony 
—the tones which should be secondary strike on the eye as vividly as 
those of primary importance, for want of proportionate strength in those 
which are beyond the painter’s power to reach, so that a certain portion 
of truth must be sacrificed in these medium tints. Partial truth must 
yield te general truth, and the painter must think of his work as an 
instrument to be attuned by him toa key of a certain pitch, to which 
every note must be brought into subjection and harmony.” 

We need not ailude more particularly to the numerous important mis- 
cellaneous contributions which Dr. Stokes has made to medical literature 
through the columns of various periodicals, as well as his wise and learned 
addresses, introductory to the medical sessions, delivered before the 
University of Dublin. Warm and faithful in his friendships, his dis- 
courses on the memory of his friends, Robert Graves and Josiah Smyly, 
are noble testimonies to the worth of those who were his fellow labourers 
in the cause of humanity. Speaking of the latter, he says,—“ Much as 
we may admire that determination to leave our earned wealth for philan- 
thropic purposes, we may ask, is it not perhaps a nobler, because a more 
self-denying, course to contribute day by day to the necessities of our 
kind, forfeiting the privilege and prestige of a lasting monument to our 
personal character and name? I believe that it is so; at least we may 
hold that those who adopt such a course cannot be accused of desiring to 
have their names always honoured in this world—an instinctive feeling, 
no doubt, but one which, without offence to the memory of the illustrious 
physicians I have named, has been for them satisfied. But there is,a 
charity of another kind, preached by our Teacher and Redeemer—that in 
which the right hand is not to know what the left hand doeth: taught by 
Him who hath said that a cup of cold water given in His name shall in 
no wise lose its reward. What say you to a life, and that not a short 
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one, thus earnestly and unfeignedly spent? What are we to think of one 
who made all his .powers, all his knowledge, all disciplined patience, and 
all the labour of his life to serve the cause of his and our Father, of his 
and our Christ, and to enlarge, by his life and his work, the boundaries 
of the kingdom of love ? 

“ Gentlemen, in this country of Ireland, whose true history reads like 
@ romance—the nursing-mother of religion and of letters in the dark 
ages—the centre from which the light of the Gospel radiated over 
Western Europe—torn by kingcraft and religious wars for a thousand 
years, vanquished but never conquered, still divided by religious animosi- 
ties—it was his fate to be born. And he came to his manhood just at 
the time when Ireland was awakening from the state of torpor and 
collapse which followed on the events of 1800. He believed that there 
was one thing needful for all—the knowledge of Christ crucified, in whose 
fold there can be nothing but peace... . It was his longing—andI speak 
that which I know—to labour for the end, remote though it might be, 
which would, in God’s own time, make of his country ‘ the city that had 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; but the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the lamb is the light thereof.’ ” 

If in this passage we learn the deep religious feeling of the friend who 
uttered these words, so also can we trace the philosophic mind of the 
great physician in the following passages on the scientific nature of his 
profession, taken from two of the above-mentioned addresses :—‘Gentle- 
men, medicine is essentially a progressive science, and avails itself of 
almost every branch of knowledge in its progress. It has been objected 
to medicine that it is not an exact science, and a slur is attempted to be 
cast upon it by those in whose minds the ideas of the inexact and erro- 
neous, or, at least, the uncertain areconfounded. Medicine is an inexact 
science; but this is no reproach. By this very character it enters into 
fellowship with the most noble of Bnet inquiries—with those which 
have for their object the relations of the created to the creator,—the 
future state of man, his moral and his intellectual nature... . Remember 
what it is that constitutes the basis of the exact sciences,—number, 
force, weight, form, arrangement, chemical constitution, and so on. 

“The mathematician ascending from the simplest idea can develop 
new powers almost indefinitely. The astronomer measures and weighs 
the heavenly bodies; and the physical philosopher, dealing with light, 
and heat, and electrical action, can bring either pure mathematics or 
geometry so to bear on his researches as to enable him, not only to 
explain, but to predict. Thus our own Hamilton predicted conical refrac- 
tion; our own McCullagh was in the path to discover it by another 
method; and Leverrier and Adams declared the existence of a planet 
which eye had never seen. The chemist has analysis and synthesis at his 
command; and even the anatomist and geologist have their constituents to 
start from. They have little more to do than to observe, to reckon, and 
to compare. They deal with what has been, and their principles once 
determined are little likely to be disturbed. 

“ But we have to do with something which cannot be measured or 
weighed ; something too in which experiment can only be used within 
narrow bounds,—an element whose nature is yet unknown, fleeting in its 
action, and every day producing new svusiinaiions, not merely new, 
because they were never observed before, but really new, as appearing for 
the first time. 
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“ All this will help us to understand why we have not yet a theory in 
medicine. But let not our zeal be therefore diminished. Let us firmly 
believe that, at the appointed time, when the required amount of facts 
have been faithfully observed and recorded, they will, by one of the great 
properties of truth, crystallize spontaneously into a system and a law.” 

In the second of the two addresses to which we have referred, an Infro- 
ductory Lecture on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, in speaking of 
the duties of the physician, he says: “ He uses the expectant medicine, 
which is not inactive treatment, but founded on the observations of the 

owers of nature:—‘ Natura morborum medicatrix ; but he never 
oses the opportunity of doing good when such presents itself, remember- 
ing the first aphorism of his great master: 


‘ Occasio presceps.’ 


“‘T have great hopes for medicine, for I see men’s minds turning to the 
true path; andI trust that all whom I now address will deem themselves 
as labourers in the great work. Think what a noble science you profess ! 
The only one relating to earth-born things which while it ennobles the mind 
of man yet softens and expands his heart, whose source is all science, 
whose end is good to man. Above all things follow truth; nature can 
never deceive—see that you be her faithful interpreter. The great evil 
is that there has yet been adopted no means by which the experience of 
the past can be brought fully to bear upon the actual teaching and prac 
tice of medicine. Too often has the physician to create his own instru- 
ments. But when all the scattered facts of .medicine are collected, 
whether they be the observations on the living or the dead body, as old 
as history or as young as to-day ; when these votive tablets are bung up 
in the temple of truth, and their facts verified, compared, and classified, 
then, and not till then, will you see medicine in all her glory.” 

A true labourer for his country’s good, not only in his own profession, 
but in his encouragement of all who labour for her in any branch, Dr. 
Stokes may say with the learned Camden, “If any there be which are 
desirous to be strangers in their owne soile, and forainers in their owne 
citie, they may so continue, and therein flatter themselves—for such like 
I have not written these lines, nor taken these paines.” On the love of 
our country alone is the true spirit of national improvement based, that 
true spirit, he adds, “ which makes us cast away all that is unwise, all that 
is impracticable, which demands the abnegation of all a interests and 
prejudices ; that spirit which recognises the dominion of reason,that makes 
the love of country not a poetic sentiment, but a fructifying reality. To 
me the real patriot is he who in a life of labour and of trial, with integrity, 
practical wisdom, and far-seeing intelligence, labours onward to no other 
end but that his country shall rise,—and with honourable and justifiable 
ambition, that loving her, incapable of being separated from her, he may 
rise with her also.” 
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THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 


By J. H. Wuearttry, Pa.D., F.G.S., M.V.L, &e. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Masor Tortorry and the attorney 
were alone in Davy’s office. For 
the most part the Major was very 
deliberate, as became so great a 
man. By great, thus applied, I 
understand all that is usually found 
in the treasure chest—not between 
tuft and high heels, for that would 
include brain-work and cobbler’s 
work, intellectual and mechanical; 
the one he looked down upon, 
but there was no occasion for doing 
that; the artist in leather intended 
it should be trod under foot; the 
other, we need not speak of, it was 
not quite in his line. 

Under the influence of riches, 
and having given due emphasis to 
the old serpent hiss, “ve shall be 
as gods,” he broke ground. 

“Ah—well—you see, Mr. Hyde, 
I have been for some time—yes 
—for some time—weighing cer- 
tain pros and cons as to the ne- 
cessity of making a will, and I 
have come to consult you—ah— 
yes—that is, no—not consult, but 
to leave you instructions for the 
preparation of that instrument.” 

He drew two papers out of his 
eee and Davy, laying them on 

is desk, observe? as he took up 
one of then— 

“ Have you not made a mistake, 
Major Toplofty ? this appears to be 
a letter,” and he held it out. 

“No mistake at all, sir. I re- 
ceivéd it this morning, and wish 
you—ah—ah—to read it.” 

Honest Davy opened it, and the 
first line made him look at the sig- 


nature. To his intense surprise, 
he read—‘ William Sweeps.” 

The letter ran,—“Sir, I will 
bring myself to your recollection. 
I was once your valet. It may be 
you have not forgot it, though I 
repeat the fact in case the Lord of 
Ravensholm should choose the non 
mi recordo tack as to his St. Ger- 
main establishment, including the 
wood-cutter and his family, and 
everything connected with them. 
You did me an injury in those 
days, and I will requite it now. 
A secret in connection with your St 
Germain life is in the possession ot ' 
the noble Count Growski. He has 
paid me liberally for it, and I write 
this, to give you notice you may 
expect to see that gentleman any 
day. What his demand for secrecy 
may be, I cannot tell; but, from the 
sum he has paid me, it will be no 
trifle. The next time you accuse a 
valet of theft, don’t forget—Wil- 
liam Sweeps.” 

This laconic scrap was evidently 
written by a different person to him 
who wrote the first letter Hyde had 
seen bearing the same signature. 
Both language and handwriting 
were better; but the writing in no 
way resembled any he had hitherto 
seen. He appeared disappointed 
as he replaced it in its envelope 
and laid it down—another curiosity 
of phantom Sweeps. 

“Do you remember anything of 
this Sweeps, Major!” 

“That letter, even in its inso- 


. lence, brings back, sir, his—ah— 


ah—name to my recollection.” 
“Have you any idea whether 
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you considered him a good or a bad 
servant ?” 

“ He is not exactly of a class— 
ah—that you could suppose would 
so far interest me as to dwell on 
the memory of a gentleman fo" as 
many days as it is now years since 
he was in my service. They come 
—they work—they are paid—they 
go. And there you have—ah—ah 
—surely—yes—the whole connec- 
tion there can be between our 
class and his.” 

Against that imperial sentiment 
honest Davy could not think of 
contending. 

“T believe, Major Toplofty, you 
are personally acquainted with 
Count Gerowski?”’ 

“He was at a féte I gave last 
winter; and—ah—I saw him at 
the Towers, a guest of Sir George 
de la Tour, and a friend of the Earl 
of Erin.” 

“ Then, of course, you considered 
him a gentleman. What do you 
think of him now?” 

“When those beggarly foreign 
prince-people — ah— ah—shocking 
—yes—when they get to the bot- 
tom of the bottle, what was bees- 
wingy before and a sign of good 
stuff, gets thick and nasty—yes— 
sediment—sediment.” 

“What steps do you wish me to 
take in the matter to defend 
you against this assumed purchased 
claim ?” 

“ Um—um—ah—if the Count 
should come here, I may authorize 
you to—to—ah—yes—to use your 
own discretion in the handling of 
the affair.” 

“In that case you must put me 
in possession of the true facts, at 
which this letter only hints.” 

“Tf you read my instructions 
contained in the other paper it will 
be a sufficient guide for you. Ah 
—yes—I have consulted some of 
your law authorities, and, upon 
their showing, I have set down the 
instructions I wish you to read.” 
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His listener bowed, and opened 
the paper. 

After some legacies highly cha- 
racteristic of the man—namely, 
£5,000 to the daughter of the Duke 
of Keveton, £5,000 to the daughter 
of the Earl of Erin, and £20 each 
to a few private friends, including 
Theophilus Burr, he left all his real 
and personal property to “ Louise 
Toplofty, now living at Ravensholm, 
and her heirs for ever, on condition 
that she never leaves the domain in 
her carriage with less than four 
horses attached. In default, re- 
mainder to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales absolutely.” 

When Davy had read these notes 
he took up a pencil, saying, 

“Louise Toplofty, that is your 
daughter, [ suppose, Major.” 

“Tf you make any alteration in 
my will, sir, it is not my will at 
all—no.” 

The attorney slowly laid down 
the pencil. 

“You were right, Major Top- 
lofty: I can now deal with this 
threat of William Sweeps. Will 
you give me written authority to 
act on your behalf? and when 
Count Gerowski calls upon you refer 
him to me.” 

“ If you will write out the autho- 
rity—ah—-ah—lI will sign it; and 
—ah—will forward the Count to 
you.” 

“We are often, and justly, ac- 
cused of unnecessary and expensive 
delays. You shall not find it so in 
the present instance, Major. On 
Saturday I will send you rough 
draft of will, and in two days after 
ag return it the will itself shall 

e ready for execution, of which I 
will duly advise you.” 

This was said while he was draw- 
ing out the authority for which he 
had asked. When read, approved, 
and signed, the grandiose owner of 
Ravensholm, with a little extra 
sulemnity, desceuded to his car- 
riage. 

11 
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Bubble-and-squeak. Many in- 
telligent readers may not be aware 
there is such a dish. There is, and 
I only introduce it as wishing to 
hint that, so sure as bubble pre- 
cedes, the squeak comes limping 
behind. 

For some time after his client 
was gone, Hyde—-true, honest Davy 
—continued seated before his desk. 
His countenance was _ greatly 
troubled, and there was a droll lit- 
tle wrinkling of the skin of his nose, 
never seen unless his sympathies 
were highly roused. His pencil 
was in his hand, and now and 
then he scribbled on the back of 
the paper of instructions he had 
received—“ Poor girl! Poor girl!” 
—an odd endorsement for an at- 
torney. 

During the hour before dinner 
he had decided on the course to be 
pursued, and when it was an- 
nounced he and Smart were the 
only partakers. 

W ile there remained a servant 
in the room not a word of any- 
thing but public news was spoken ; 
such as how Ministers were using 
St. Peter's as a ball to bowl over the 
Irish ninepins; how fish experienced 
their greatest care in one pond, and 
were left to take care of themselves 
in another; how crime multiplied 
with impunity; and how it was 
proposed, under changed circum- 
stances, to subject Great Britain 
to the bathos of becoming Little 
Britain. But the moment they 
were alone, Hyde began— 

“ Colville, I want to turn you out 
to-night.” 

The Lieutenant sipped his wine. 
Its flavour was changed. 

“Have not I been knocking 
about enough lately to claim one 
day’s peace ?”” 

“I’m bound to allow that—and 
something more. But if I could 


with honour tell you a single par- - 


ticular fact you would wish for the 
wings of an eagle, if they could 
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help oom along. I won't tax you 
very hard this time; it is only to 
sleep at your mother’s to-night, in- 
stead of your uncle’s. You look 
astonished ; I don’t wonder at it.” 

“* Go back to Yelverton, directly ?” 

“ By the eight o’clock train. So 
we have an hour yet, and it will 
take a very small part of that time 
to explain sufficient to induce you 
to be off with alacrity. It has come 
to my knowledge that Count Gerow- 
ski is on his way to Ravensholm.” 

“I thought people moved on 
when they were going anywhere. 
Why did he stop at Babblebury 
this morning P” 

“We cannot always be sure of 
a man’s motives, but I have a fancy 
you frightened him.” 

“T never saw him before.” 

“He may have seen you, never- 
theless. And he may also have 
heard—indeed, I know he read in 
one of the local papers that you 
were gone to California. It would 
be easy for him to guess why, since 
it was directly after his application 
to Sir George de la Tour, under the 
sanction of Sweeps. Had he come 
down here to-day you would have 
met, and it is quite possible the 
idea of meeting might not be es- 
pecially agreeable to his feelings. 
lf I am right, we shall baye him 
down as soon as you return ; when, 
in fact, he conceives you to be out 
of his path. He is sure to be watch- 
ing the trains, either at Babblebury 
or some of the intermediate stations, 
and just as sure to take the next 
down train after he has seen you 
pass back to Yelverton.” 

“ But what is the consequence of 
all this to me?” 

“That you have not quite done 
with travelling, even then; but 
we'll make the distance short. If 
I have conjectured right, which I 
am strongly inclined to believe, I 
will telegraph for you to return by 
a train I will specify. I am bent 
upon effecting a meeting between 
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you and the Count. There’s more 
there than I quite understand. He 
is plainly skulking ; and for no good 
motive, you may be sure.” 

“‘T remember skulking myself, at 
school.” 

“ Fora bad purpose, Colville— 
for a bad purpose. You can’t 
deny it. Prevarication is always 
wrong ; perhaps, I should say, 
always guilt, and there is a pre- 
varication of manner as well as of 
tongue, of which the Count re- 
maining behind, when a moment 
earlier he was anxious to press on, 
is a nice bit of evidence.” 

“ Uncle, I will go back, willingly. 
Good night.” 


—— “on, Stanley, on, 
Were the last words of Marmion,” 


And of honest Davy—at least he 
thought so when he spoke them, as 
he bade his nephew good night. 
He, however, directly added,— 

“Tt may be as well, Colville, to 
keep your eyes open. You know 
it is in the darkest night the meteor- 
showers are brightest, and most 
abundantly reward the spectator.” 

“I forgot, uncle, to say—and it’s 
too late now to explain—that aletter 
or two may be here for mein the 
morning. Unless I am to retura 
to-morrow, will you send them to 
Yelverton ? ” 

“ Of course I will. There is not 
much chance you will be wanted 
here so soon; most likely the day 
after; though it is hard to aecount 
for the ziz-zag work of knights- 
errant or magnifico-counts of other 
lands.” 

They parted; Smart making the 
best of his way back to the station, 
where he had only arr.ved a few 
hours before. 

While he was retracing his steps, 
let us see what passed when he 
hurried off to his uncle’s those few 
hours earlier in the day. 

The little bride elect, another 
young lady, who some time ago 
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would have risked all sooner than 
have stood on that platform with 
the present oan Locksley— 
and Sir George de la Tour, were 
there to meet Dame Chudleigh. As 
soon as she saw them she called out 
aloud,— 

“There they are! dearee me, how 
nice! and my good boy’s there, too 
—bless him.” 

Sir George went to help her out 
of the carriage. 

“There, mother; take care. How 
glad we all are to see you safe back 
again. You are wanted at home, I 
do assure you. It is a very serious 
thing leaving young ladies to their 
own devices for even two days.” 

“ Of course it is, of course it is, 
my dear boy. I was young once 
myself, though you mayn’t think 
so. I do hope they haven’t hurt 
my spinning wheel. But there; 
dear me, if I was not forgetting that 
gentlemanly prince again, Count 
Gerowski.”’ 

* Count Gerowski!” 
George. 
again ?” 

“ By the train, my dear boy, by 
the train. We were at Babblebur 
together and somehow, my Lord, 
the Count unluckily missed the car- 
riage I got into. I do think there 
he is.” Andshe was bustling away 
to pat a make-believe gentleman on 
the arm, whose hands in pockets 
and whose up-turned nostrils an- 
nounced undoubted dignity, when 
Sir George whispered to her,— 

“That’s Mr. Chops, the pork- 
butcher.” 

“ But, as I was saying, the Count 


echoed Sir 
“ How comes he here 


The speaker not knowing as much 
of the Count as the writer’s oppor- 
tunities enabled him to do, we will 
let the worthy dame talk her way 
home, while we return to the place 
where she first met ber Polish hero. 

When the foreign gentleman ar- 
rived at Babblebury station, he was 
immediately introduced to Mrs. 

1l—2 
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Chudleigh by that lady’s umbrella. 
It was allowed on all hands to 
be an article of goodly capacity, 
having much the appearance of 
mammahood with respect to the 
twenty-four celestial emblems dis- 
played by the Imperial Lord of 
China; for, as she said herself, she 
“could not see the use of the bits 
of whipper-snapper things people 
took the trouble of walking about 
with, only fit to be carried up by 
an impulsive lark, as a sort of cover 
if he soared away into a rain cloud; 
it might keep his beak dry while he 
twittered, it could do nothing 
better—no, it could not.” The in- 
troduction was very simply achieved. 
She was hunting in a great straw 
satchel, not unlike what a carpen- 
ter carries tools in, seemingly for 
mutton pie or dismembered chicken, 
or something or other eatable, in- 
stead of mallet and chisel, when 
her management of two such large 
* parcels as satchel and umbrella 
could not save the latter from slip- 
ping to the ground in spite of all her 
adroitness. The Count stooped to 
pick it up. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you. 
When I saw you coming along the 
lane from the village, I thought to 
myself, for 1 was quite alone here, 
‘that’s a gentleman.’ But there, 
people’s insides and outsides do 
differ so.” 

“Would you have them turned 
inside out for better judging, Mrs. 
Chudleigh?” inquired a gentleman 
who arrived at the moment, carpet- 
bag in hand. ‘“ Would that be 
pleasant? It is sometimes done, 
metaphorically, and even in such 
transformation the display is seldom 
satisfactory to the operating philan- 
thropist.” 

“ Dearee me! if that is not Mr. 
Burr. I dare say, sir, you are going 
down the line—maybe to Ravens- 
holm.” 

“Indeed I am, Mrs. Chudleigh. 
And the Count Gerowski is, perhaps, 
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returning into the neighbourhood, 
too.” 

“T verra moche wish to be there, 
M. Burr. I go first to the Green 
Dragon at the town of Squashy ; 
and then aftere I call at Major Top- 
lofty.” 

“Count Gerowski!” echoed Mrs. 
Chudleigh. “The great foreign 
Prince, that was staying at the 
Towers last Christmas as ever 
was.” 

“T am not Prince,” said the 
modest gentleman, “ my father is 
Prince, 1 am only the poor Count 
Stanislaus Gerowski, at the service 
of Madame.” 

“ Indeed, I do think it a burning 
shame that ’’—— 

Unfortunately we are never 
destined to know what the burn- 
ing shame was, for the whistle 
sounded ; the bell rang; and sharp 
ears even heard the puff, puff, of 
the steam, as, shuffling itself from 
under an arch, the train came 
slowly forward, 

* And like a wounded snake, dragg’d 
its slow length along.” 


It was the instant before it 
stopped that the Count executed 
that turn about twist about dodge 
detailed to honest Davy by his 
nephew. Trucks and _ packages 
were in everybody’s way, and every- 
body was in their way. Porters 
could not find the gentleman’s cork- 
screw, which he vowed he had 
dropped somewhere, sometime; vor 
the lady’s safety-pin, though she 
knew it could not be lost, else it 
was not a morsel safer than any 
other pin. The patience and civility 
of those porters was impenetrable 
to human reason—wonderful—in.- 
scrutable. In the midst of the 
regulated confusion Burr dived in 
one direction, and Mrs. Chudleigh 
in another. Again, whistle sounded; 
bell rang; snort—snort—the mon- 
ster was gone—and calm fell upon 
Babblebury. 
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Lucky Babblebury. 

And the Count?—The station- 
master touched his cap. 

_“T am afraid you are not well, 
sir.” 

“Thank you, I get moch head- 
ache, I will go repose at the hotel, 
below there, where I arrive in the 
last night.” 

“T will send for a carriage for 
you, directly.” 

“T am greatly oblige for your 
kindness, I prefer walk. It is not 
more than half-mile.” And bowing 
to the good-natured official, he 
slowly left the platform. 

“ Them foreigners be soon down,” 
said one of the porters to the 
master. “Headaches was made for 
ladies and gentlemen; we could not 
afford time to enjoy the luxury.” 

Any one who had seen the 
Count’s face, as he turned away 
and entered tlie little narrow lane 
leading to the village of Babblebury, 
would have been much struck with 
the novel effects of the “luxury.” 
He has been described as a fair 
man with small eyes; he was now 
a livid man with no eyes. Emotion 
of some kind had paled his counte- 
nance into a cadaverous leaden 
hue, had pulled down his upper 
eyelids and hoisted up his lower, 
till between them the eye itself was 
scarcely more than a spider’s thread 
stretched across an object glass. 
In that scanty breadth of lane, 
with its high banks and higher 
hedges, its often recurring gates, 
giving admission to many a piece 
of pasture and tillage, was poured 
forth a stream of language that 
would have aroused even the in- 
sipidity of weak greatness into 
something like astonishment and 
life. The horse-chestnut is so- 
called on the principle of horse- 
godmother, a great, coarse article 
compared to the real thing. And here 
we have the Count playing horse- 
chestnut in speech to great perfec- 
tion, the real thing going to the 
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back-ground, as it does now and 
then. For the first five minutes 
oaths of vengeance against others, 
imprecations on himself piecemeal 
and collectively, with deep invoca- 
tions to the evil one for help would 
have been quite unintelligible to the 
hearer, and the cause unknown. 
No name was blurted out; no cir- 
cumstance betrayed. It seemed to 
he the incarnation of voluntary 
vice, aimless hatred, turpitude with- 
out temptation, amateur profanity. 
What! the soft-voiced, the dulcet- 
mannered, the rather fade carpet- 
knight, a maniac in Babblebury- 
lane! worse—worlds upon worlds 
worse—he was raving in the full 
possession of his faculties. He 
leaned over the top bar of a gate. 
The morning was fresh and fair; 
the young green of the hedge 
looked blithe and gleesome in its 
unsullied brightness; the brook 
rippled along in its purity ; the bee 
hummed content amid the black- 
thorn’s blossoms. The human 
scowl slowly faded. Had the in- 
nocence and beauty all around him 
produced their effect? could the 
elegance of the quietude of nature, 
the gloss of spring just before it 
melts into summer, the eloquence 
of the silent heavens, have wrought 
upon the soul of that worldly man, 
that turbulent and scheming spirit? 
The clenched hands required no 
sound of lip to testify against him. 
He defied alike the allurements of 
present beauties, and the experi- 
ences of past deformities. But he 
knew the value of appearances as 
well as any experienced matron 
with seven marriageable attractive- 
nesses and a spendthrift son; his 
countenance, therefore, presently 
resumed the bland, with a slight 
shade of deranged liver, and his 
manner, the gracious, without any 
shade at all, before he reached the 
village “hotel,” a hostelry raised 
to that dignity since the Yelverton 
branch of the “ Little Fluffydown 
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Railway” was opened by Colonel 
Copperthwaite himself. 

T e landlord, why so called, who 
can say, since he had only a brick- 
and-mortar tenancy? This func- 
tionary, whatever he may be called, 
was in present possession of the 
“ Horse-shoe Hotel,” of Bubble- 
bury; the horse-shoe of the olden 
time, which formerly graced his 
sign, having a bar sinister of good 
thick paint drawn through it, and 
a modern metal rail depicted in its 
stead, with the very paint that 
crossed out the true shoe. He met 
his returned customer at the door. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong, 
sir? You could not have missed 
the train, sir?” Waiters — our 
hotel-keeper was a waiter not long 

o—waiters have a peculiar way 
of asking questions affirmatively — 
“Train up to time, sir? ” 

“You see I have missed him ;” 
and the Count smiled, faintly, as 
became a gentleman with a luxuri- 
ous headache. “I let him go by 
because my head was most split. 
I take the air in your pretty lane, 
and am moche bettere. Will you 
let me me see your time-table?” 
and as he spoke he entered a musty 
coffee-room, with low dingy ceiling 
that had lamentably failed to appro- 
priate more than a small portion of 
the smoke, chimney and tobacco 
together, some of which was even 
then floating about in the most 
graceful curls imaginable. 

Babblebury village had not ar- 
rived at time-table dignity, save in 
viva voce shape, an appearance like 
a ghost, not always quite reliable. 

“We have only three down 
trains, sir; the next is due 2.5, and 
the last 5.40.” 

“ How long it take to Squashy- 
eum-Duckpool? That hard word 
for foreignere to say.” 

“ You speak English like a native, 
sir; 1.30, sir.” 

“One hour and half. I have 
decide not go by the next train. 
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If my head allow, I go by the 
last.” 

“You can have dinner at any 
hour, sir; chop, steak, fish, soup, 
sir.” The imaginary napkin was 
tucked under the arm, for the 
real thing had been discarded when 
man became master. 

“Thank you; it will be too early 
for dinner. I will take lunch at 
three o’clock; we say lobstere and 
chicken, with some sweet, and 
cheese of Stilton.’’ 

“ Beg pardon, sir; lobster, sir? 
not seen lobster since the week 
after the opening of our line, sir. 
Great event, sir; Colonel Copper- 
thwaite in person, sir. But you can 
have fish, sir, instead.” 

** Vera well; slice of salmon, and 
capere sauce.” 

‘Salmon, sir? never seen salmon, 
sir, since the opening of our line— 
Colonel Copperthwaite in person ; 
very condescending, sir.” 

“ What fish you got then?” 

“* Some of the finest minnows in 
the kingdom, sir, fresh out of the 
brook. Gentlemen do say they beat 
whitebait all to nothing, sir. Colonel 
Copperthwaite, sir— ” 

“Vera well. And with that you 
give chicken aw points d’asperge.” 

“Chicken, sir, chicken? never 
had chicken since the opening of 
our line. Great day, sir, for Bab- 
blebury.” 

“I ordere my luncheon; what 
- confound line do with that, I 
ike to know ?” 

“It carries all off to York, sir, 
and they do say to London.” Then 
lowering his voife to the key of 
mystery, he added, with a furtive 
glance behind him, “I have heard 
tell, sir, Her Majesty the Queen, is 
always served with little pats of 
Babblebury butter for breakfast, 
and that whenever the Prime Minis- 
ter breakfasts on Scotch porridge 
lve asks for the royal butter.” 

“Then I suppose you give none 
to my luncheon ? ” 
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“Plenty, sir, plenty. We get 
our supply from Larditwell, and we 
do get a gander, sir, now and again ; 
but the gander season is not in 
yet.” 

“Gandere! gandere! 
gandere in this part ?” 

“Yes, sir, yes; we eat what we 
can find, since the opening ‘of our 
line. Colonel Copperthwaite said 
it was the proudest day of his life, 
sir,and he is a prodigious proud 
gentleman. So you may guess, sir, 
what the day must have been.—In- 
deed, sir, it was debated at the club 
whether it would condescend to 
come down to the lowering condi- 
tion of twilight, and many a glance 
went up to heaven that never looked 
so high before, sir, when it got to 
be about the time for the first star. 
Tt came out, sir, it came out, and 
the proudest day went down into 
darkness, sir.” 

“The opening of your line seem 
to have been the shutting up of 
Give me what you 


you eat 


a lardere. 
ave.” 
“Chop, sir, chop, garnished with 


water-cresses. Three o’clock; yes, 
sir, yes.” And the imaginary nap- 
kin was tucked under the arm, 
while its owner, as if delighted at 
his release, skipped off to some 
inner region, where, having given 
Slip-shod the order, he rather de- 
preciatingly added,— 

“ That Mounseer is furnished with 
as many stomachs as a cow, and 
throats to fill them all at once to 
save jealousy among them. I won- 
der if he can chew the cud.” 

As soon as “master” had de- 
parted, Slip-shod grinned. 

“He can chew anything if he’s 
gotten teeth for these chops.” 

The luncheon prospect for the 
Count was not especially inviting. 
To be sure he might have gone over 
to Colonel Copperthwaite’s asa dis- 
tinguished traveller in distress, 
only he would not have gained 
much by that, the gallant gentle- 
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man and his wife requiring notice 
of a visit, even from acquaintance, 
in order to have luncheon prepared, 
no doubt the effects of the “ proud- 
est day of his life.” It must be 
owned the Count bore his fate with 
exemplary indifference, for the calm- 
ness of his soliloquy was eminently 
philosophical. 

“To submit, become wise man. 
Last train 5.40, arrive 7.10—good. 
You'll be checkmated yet, puppy, 
else your friend here lose his cun- 
ning.” 

He pondered for some time evi- 
dently in the same strain, for he 
rose from his seat, and, walking to 
the window, muttered,— 

“Yes; safer to watch him there 
than here. If I left this horse- 
shoe place to see every train that 
pass, it would be suspicious, and I 
might as well be practising sleight- 
of-hand among the Yankee as be at 
these windows; too far from the 
station. From the small railway 
hotel at Squashy I see everyone 
go and come. Ha, ha! mine 
enemy! take care; your epaulet 
won’t save you.” 

He amused himself for awhile by 
overhauling the contents of his bag, 
an article of indispensable necessity 
in all his travels. He smiled quite 
a beautiful and benevolent smile as 
he turned over the various items, 
which consisted chiefly of packs of 
cards, pairs of dice, moustachioes, 
and hair-dye. He addressed them 
blandly,— 

“Very well in your way, but I 
take my leave of you, thank you; 
Major Toplofty, thank you. How 
grateful I grow, quite spoony,” and 
his whole countenance was an in- 
structive page of the sentimental. 

The landlord entered, the bag was 
closed, and the Cvunt’s luncheon 
was before him. It showed some 
compensation for any deficiencies 
occasioned by the “ opening of our 
line,” under the auspices of their 
local celebrity ; I mean in the dish 
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explained by the host as “ chop 
garnished with water-cresses ;” the 
cresses were excellent, the chop 
execrable. Now midway, between 
the best and the worst—the best of 
vegetable of its kind, and the worst 
of chops, as well as the best and 
worst of everything else—must lie 
the happy medium so few have the 
luck to enjoy. Clearly the Count 
had it, though he did not appear to 
see it in that light. 

Angry man as he was in Babble- 
bury lane, nay, savage and diaboli- 
eal, he was all mirth and elaborate 
good nature at the Railway Hotel 
of Squashy-cum-Duckpool, beneath 
whose hospitable roof he had no 
sooner taken shelter than he called 
to a waiter,— 

“* Give me private room that look 
upon the station, so that I see 
everything which happen there 
when trains go out or come in. I 
love study the countenance undere 
many circumstance, and I see 
moche on the platform that interest 
and amuse me.” 

He was shown the very thing he 
wanted, and he greeted it with a 
smile—oh, so mild, so gentle, so 
glorious to behold. The waiter’s 
voice was in perfect unison when 
he inquired as to the dining capa- 
bilities of the newly arrived custo- 
mer. Instead of receiving the com- 
mon questioning reply, “ What can 
I have ?”’ the Count, with a familiar 
and hearty slap on the waiter’s 
shoulders, bade him be off, and just 
give whatever he chose for dinner. 
Away went the waiter with a jaunty 
step that was no bad imitation of a 
limp, and great was the glee at the 
condescension of the noble foreigner. 
Then he knew Gerowski? of course 
he did, perfectly well—almost as 
well as he knew the electro-toast- 
racks for the doubtfuls. He had 
seen him on several occasions when 
he was last in the neighbourhood, 
and burned with indignation as hot 
as if he had swallowed the entire 
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contents of one of his own small 
mustard-pots when he saw the 
“casual” at the Green Dragon, 
with the white flag of Bourbon on 
his arm, waving adieu to the Count, 
while he himself, regularly on the 
staff, could only suffer the waking 
nightmare of heartburns at the 
benign stranger’s gracious recipro- 
cations, from behind the coffee-room 
blinds of his own rival “ house.” 

When the Count seated himself 
at the window overlooking the sta- 
tion it was not with the slightest 
idea of seeing Smart’s departure 
that night, but a listless watching of 
the lamps, as one after another 
flashed forth its petty light, giving 
out a seeming greater brilliancy 
from the surrounding darkness than 
really belonged to it, like many an 
ill-understood human action. Great 
then was his surprise when he saw 
the Lieutenant pass one of the 
lamps, and make direct for the last 
up-train with a small carpet bag in 
his hand. The Count withdrew 
from his place of observation as 
noiselessly as if without the caution 
of quiet he could have been heard 
from the room to the road. Any- 
thing of the cowardice of conscience 
about this? Darkness, depth, and 
distance are alike free from impe- 
diment to conscience. Gerowski 
retreated to a large easy chair, in 
the softness of which, half sitting, 
half reclining, he caressed his thin, 
pale moustache, and reflected. 

“ Don’t understand that dodge— 
come to-day, go back to-day. Per- 
haps attorney Hyde not at home. 
No matter; I shall see the high and 
mighty Toplofty all the sooner. 
To-morrow—ho, ho!” 

There was another dodge which 
the Count might have misinterpre- 
ted could he have seen it. 

Smart reached the station by the 
end nearest the town ; got into one 
of the carriages, remained there a 
minute or so, and then leaving the 
carriage, also left the platform— 
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only at the opposite end to-that by- 
which he had reached it; a peculiar 
move, that obliged him to skirt 
round the back of the new Railway 
Hotel and re-enter the town a 
couple of hundred yards further on, 
when he -made the best of his way 
back to his uncle’s. 

Though there might be reasons 
for keeping the Count in the dark 
there are not for leaving the reader 
there. The fact is, that as Smart 
passed the Green Dragon, on his 
road from honest Davy’s to the 
station, Noah Codling, the humble 
relative it may be remembered of 
the more flourishing Fitz-Codlings, 
and the same long hostler we 
formerly met at the scarlet-coated 
green beasts, was standing in the 
gateway, and returned Smart’s— 

“Good evening Noah,” with— 

“Going up to Yelverton, sir ?” 

“Yes, Noah, yes. No further 
to-night ;’’ and he showed signs of 
moving on. 

“Then I’m afraid you'll miss a 
gent, sir, as your uncle knows; a 
great nob, ascum by the last down 
train ; and he’s stopped at that place 
they call the Railway Hotel. He 
was with uz, sir, the last time.” 

The Lieutenant pulled up sharp. 

“Eh, Noah, eh ? What’s that ? 
who is it?” 

“The great foreigner, sir, Count 
Jeremyshy—or summat thataway.”’ 

“* How do you know ?” 

“Saw him boned by Squinty 
Tont, myself, sir; know the gentle- 
man quite well.” 

“Why did he not come to your 
house again, since he was here the 
last time ?” 

“Can’t say, sir, indeed.” 

Smart thought he could say ; but 
only nodding “ good night,” walked 
forward toward the station. What 
he pondered as he plodded on re- 
ceives some sort of explanation 
from the eccentric conduct we have 
just seen him pursue. Making all 
the haste he could, he was soon 
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again at his uncle’s; and greeted 
by Davy with a look curiously made 
up of surprise and disappointment. 

** He’s here,” said Smart. 

The attorney’s face cleared, re- 
suming its usual pleasant expres- 
sion. 

“The Count? Has he seen you ?” 

“T don’t know; but think it 
likely. Heis at the Railway Hotel.” 

“Of course, of course; he has a 
better look out than at the smaller 
stations. Very good. Why do you 
think it likely he saw you?” 

“Did not we come to the conclu- 
sion, uncle, that for some private 
reasons of his own he would watch 
my return to Yelverton ?”’ 

“Right. But if he saw you from 
the Railway Hotel he must have 
seen you enter the station, or at 
the station, and have also seen you 
leave it. This would defeat or, at 
best, delay our own plans.” 

Smart told him all that had 
pes during the short time he had 

een away from the crescent. 

“ Bravo, Colville! you'll make a 
fine Chancellor of the Exchequer 
some of these days, ways and means 
come quite natural—eh? Well, 
you'll sleep here to-night, instead of 
at Yelverton ; and to-morrow morn- 
ing we’ll consider the matter.” 

When the next morning came 
the Count was looking through the 
same window whence he had seen 
Colville Smart the evening before ; 
but stood there now unconscious of 
all the outer world. To judge phy- 
siognomically Lavater would pro- 
bably have drawn rather nice dis- 
tinctions. The general expression 
of his countenance was self-satis- 
faction ; but there was a lowering 
of the eyebrows, a sort of incipient 
scowl, that was either at variance 
with the satisfaction, or the very 
foundation of it. It was the latter: 
and woe be to those who look 
italies—they are scored on the 
human face diabolical by evil pas- 
sions. 
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“Tf,” thought the Count, “I *of a prince, who was seated oppo- 


dealt in superstition I might be 
well pleased, this is the first 
Thursday of the month—the day of 
my lucky star. I have always suc- 
ceeded in the undertaking of that 
day ; my grand coup is for ever on 
the first Thursday, and now I am at 
the grandest of all.” 

His dark aspect became darker 
and darker, instead of more radiant 
at the brilliancy of his prospects ; 
but this was in strict keeping with 
the motive. His was labour dege- 
nerating into drudgery, not labour 
the parent of ease. It cleared 
wonderfully, however, as he crossed 
the room and rang the bell. 

“Waitere, I shall want carriage 
at 12 o’clock, to go see my friend, 
Major Toplofty. CanI be accom- 
modated ?’” 

“Certainly, my lord. Carriage 
at the door at 12, sharp, my lord.” 

The Count nodded graciously ; 
the waiter disappeared ; the carriage 
came at the appointed time, rolled 
on its appointed course, and at 2 
o'clock a little scene was passing in 
the library at Ravensholm - that 
failed to remind the distinguished 
Pole of one in which he had been 
engaged in the Tower's library. 

“ Ah—ah—well, yes, Count; 
whatever may be your business with 
me, I refer you to my attorney, 
Mr. Hyde. He has my full instrue- 
tions; ah, yes, my full instruc- 
tions.” 

“Tt necessary I make the pro- 
posal to yourself first, and when 
you have hear it you perhaps give 
me littel note to your attorney ; or, 
by shorter way, cheque on your 
banker.” 

The Major leaned back in his 
literary chair, which for a ay 
chair was tolerably easy thoug 
covered with leather, pushed it a 
few inches from the table, inter- 


laced bis short unaristocratic fingers - 


over an equally unaristocratic ro- 
tundity bowed his tuft to the son 


site, and the Count began : 

“ Major Toplofty: thirty years 
ago, or something less, you had one 
valet, William Sweeps. You dis- 
miss him as a thief. The hour you 
do so he tell me he swear ven- 
geance, and he has not forgotten 
his oath ; as man of honour, indeed, 
though you call him thief, he was 
bound to ratify it. He, poor man, 
M. le Major. I happen engage him 
to my service. I not like his way ; 
and I discharge him. He fall into 
distress. He come to me; and he 
say, ‘ Monseigneur, I got secret to 
sell. Ifyou think him worth what 
I ask, you will do me everlasting 
favour to relieve my necessity.’ I[ 
say, vera well. I listen to all the 
circumstance. He show me the 
tale true. It relate to yourself and 
your daughter, Major Toplofty. I 
give his demand, and I bind him 
by legal parchment never to tell 
the fact to any other person, or 
make any kind of claim. Though 
noble, Iam poor man, too, Major, 
and, I tell you plain, I buy bis 
secret to make money of. I ask 
younow only the value of one year 
income of Ravensholm Abbey, and 
the secret die with me.”’ 

“Thirty thousand pounds, Count!”’ 

“ Not one penny more for silence 
on the subject of the forét de St. 
Germain-en-Laye. You understand 
me. You comprehend now all I 
know and am prepared to publish.” 

“No — alternative — Count ?” 
aoe slowly from the Major’s 
ips. 

“There one, Major, there only 
one,” and with all his impudence, 
there was a slightly anxious quiver 
about the mouth. “At the death 
of my father, your daughter may 
be Princess. At present, I give but 
the offere of my poor Count’s rank 


and person.” 

7 of our vices are not part 
and parcel of ourselves; are not 
from the heart; they are imitative 
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vices—not innate; as are most, if 
not all of our affectations. They are 
not more than skin deep, and when 
the occasion comes for deeds instead 
of words, the deeds are there, and 
a whole lifetime of tottery nonsense 
whistled to the winds in a moment. 

As the Count’s dulcet tones 
ceased, the Major almost leaped 
from his chair. He forgot his tuft ; 
he forgot his high heels; he alto- 
gether forgot his dignity; nay, his 
very stammering was gone from 
him, and, leaning both hands on 
some of the pamphlets or papers 
with which the table was strewn, 
he looked so stonily at the Count 
that the princely eyes fairly quailed 
for once. The Major continued to 
_ the papers that lay before 

im with his right hand, while, 
raising his left, he pointed to the 
door,— 

“Go.” 

The Count rose ; crossed over to 
the door; and holding it half open, 
said,— 

“Do you wish me name what you 
are and what your daughter is?” 
The little malignant eyes were as 
full of malice as his tongue when 
Toplofty, with great deliberation, 
opened a drawer in the table, 
looked up, the door was closed ; the 
Count was gone. 

Gone! without arriving at any 
conclusion! There was a conclu- 
sive, not to say final, argument 
lying at the top of some other 
matters in that drawer—a revolver 
—which he failed not immediately 
to notice, and without a moment’s 
hesitation put the timber between 
it and himself. 

Gunpowder is the great cultiva- 
tor and disturber of cultivation. 
If it brings nations to their senses 
it was near driving the Count’s 
away from him. But by the time 
he reached the town he was beau- 
tifully calm and collected, a pattern 
of suavity and valour, like a loach 
looking out from under a stone 
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when the great trout has gone by. 
A charmingly gentle voice fell on 
the coachman’s ear. 

“You please drive direct to Mr. 
Hyde.” 

To honest Davy’s he was accord- 
ingly driven and, walking straight 
up to the office, he found the attor- 
ney where he had left him some 
months before, seated on a high 
stool, with a high desk in front of 
him. 

After a sort of half-salute on 
both sides, the Count broke 
ground,— ; 

“T come direct from Ravensholm, 
M. Hyde, and Major Toplofty refer 
me to you.” 

Hyde held out a hand not cleaner 
in reality than metaphorically. It 
was not with the intention of shak- 
ing hands either with the noble, or 
the visitor at Ravensholm. 

“Have you not brought a note 
from my client? ” 

“Ohno. Why should I? The 
Major know the secret I possess. 
He tell me you have authority to 
negotiate, and though I only ask 
one year income for silence, he think 
that too moche.” 

“So do I.” 

“You speak in the interest of 
your client, and you quite just.” 

“T am empowered to treat with 
you, Count; but you must first ac- 
quaint me with the extent of your 
knowledge, and show the sound- 
ness of the knowledge on which it is 
built, I can then estimate its value.” 

“That what I like. That busi- 
ness. That open, and what you call 
above board. I tell you without 
the smallest mistake. Miss br 
lofty, known, sportingly, as Jack, 
is no more Miss Toplofty than you 
are; she is the chile of the man at 
Ravensholm, I daresay ;’’—Davy’s 
fingers were playing with a short, 
thick ruler that lay on the desk be- 
fore him ;—“ and the chile of the old 
St. Germain forester’s daughter. 
But by your law she cannot in- 
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herit the breeches-maker’s invest- 
ment of Ravensholm. I think one 
year's income vera small pay for the 
inheritance of that property.” 

“Tam inclined to think so, too, 
Monsieur le Comte.” 

Gerowski was a study. His fair 
brow and fine figure were perfectly 
enchanting. The sunniest of sun- 
beams played all over him. He 
seemed to bask in glory, to be fresh 
from his angelic companions, and 
environed with their lustre. 5 

“ But you must be told,” con- 
tinued David Dunstable, “ what you 
may possibly already know, that if 
_ prove your accusation the 

fajor can dispose of the property 
by will, and his daughter be con- 
firmed in her father’s posses- 
sions.” 

“T have think of that, M. Hyde ; 
but it is only good while aftere 1 come 
to possess the secret of William 
Sweeps; and it make no mattere, 
because the exposure is worse than 
the fact—the fact nothing ; the tell- 
ing everything.” 

“Perhaps a little per-centage 
could be taken off your demand 
since Miss Toplofty must znherit, 
whether by will or otherways.” 

“You have reason, M. Hyde. 
We shall soon come to onderstand 
each othere.” 

“T am sure we shall, 
Comte.” 

“Small discount, I not object. 
We say one-eight per cent.” 

The Count’s smile passed rapidly 
through the intermediate stages 
from enchanting to seraphic, with a 
further elaborate comment of eye- 
brow elevations, shoulder elevations, 
and action-mummery in general, 
preparatory to a formidable explo- 
sion of panegyric. It was des- 
tined, however, not to go beyond 
the preliminary stage. The office 
door opened, Lieutenant Smart ap- 


M. le 


peared, and the praise-oration dis-- 


appeared. Before Smart had quite 


reached his uncle’s desk he looked 
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steadily at the Count, bowed low, 
and said,—- 

** Monsieur le Chevalier de Tréfle, 
allow me to congratulate you on 
your advanced rank, which your 
modesty so lately induced you to 
shroud under the humble guise of 
the poor engineer, John Skipton, a 
gentleman for whom I am happy to 
say I have succeeded in getting a 
very nice appointment.” 

Honest Davy was much more as- 
tonished at this identification of the 
Chevalier and the Count, than the 
Count himself appeared to be. A 
tinge, like the lurid glow projected 
by the fires of Eblis, fell on his 
cheeks and deepened them as, de- 
liberately walking to the door, he 
half turned round, and shaking the 
finger of revenge at Smart, said, 
with what might have been dignity 
but for its tremulous notes. 

“Blood alone can wipe out this 
insult to a member of one of the 
noblest houses in Poland.” He 
rushed out, and fell—into the arms 
of a couple of policemen. 

The cushion did not prove of vel- 
vet to his coronet. 

But having provided him with 
one, such as it is, we will leave him 
to the peaceable enjoyment of it for 
awhile. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ea ty in the second quarter of the 
pa century,an Englishman was 
ounging at the door of the Café 
Tortue, Boulevard St. Martin, Paris. 
He possessed all the conveniences 
of the little chicken’s anti-natal 
beak; he had chipped the shell, 
which gave him the personal advan- 
tages of yelk and youth. In spite 
of circumstances, to himself seem- 
ingly fortuitous, a streakiness of the 
yellow whence he had emerged, con- 
tinued to stick to him. Never 
mind. The prestige that hangs 
about mammon in his legal majo- 
rity, or before, with which mental 
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manifestations have nothing what- 
ever to do, throws over him the 
mantle of impunity with one hand, 
presenting him a starry circlet with 
the other. His very wants are in 
his favour, he has neither corpulence 
nor crow’s feet, yet our present 
specimen was humming the verse 
of an old French song both corpu- 
lent and crow’s-footy :— 


“O si je connoissais un pays, 
Ou ils ont le ventre bien arrondi; 
Ah! comme j’irais, 
Et comme je dirais, 
Vite en route, 
Coute qu’il coute— 
Vite en route pour ce pays.” 


That, however, ought only to be 
quavered by a middle-aged, or Jate- 
aged gormandiser. He went on 
with another verse, perhaps equally 
too thoughtful for his youth :— 


“ O si je connoissais un pays ou 
Les filles ne sont pas les filous; 
Ah! comme j’irais, 
Et comme je dirais, 
Vite en route, 
Coute qu’il coute, 
Vite en route pour ce pays.” 


What did he care about girls be- 
ing snares or not. He was of an 
age to think very little of that, and 
of an education which, beating 
round and round the bush at a 
great way off, left the game un- 
noticed in the midst of the covert, 
either wide awake and watching the 
far-away springs, or reposing in the 
luxury of innocence, a prey for the 
adventurer, possibly. 

Our friend of the Café Tortue 
was at present engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits—so was Professor 
Buckman; the latter gentleman 
brought the wild parsnip to so high 
a state of excellence as to present 
us with the finest vegetable of its 
class in the world. The former de- 
voted his attention principally to 
the wild oat, as worthy especial and 
eareful cultivation. The experi- 
mental patch of ground was given 
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by his father; it was ploughed by 
himself in part, and in part by his 
tutors ; the seed was sown by him- 
self in part, and in part by bis 
tutors, but the harvest was reaped 
by himself alone, to the great eco- 
nomy of labour from without, and 
expenditure of labour from within. 
The crop was proportioned to the 
skill. 

Moralists do say that perseve- 
rance is a great element of success. 
That is true of many things, but 
by no means of all. A powerful 
illustration of this is the fine old 
principle of going from bad to 
worse, which, fortunately for those 
who suffer it, is entirely indepen- 
dent of perseverance. Indeed, we 
can hardly call it “ going,” which 
implies a certain amount of exer- 
tion—a demand made on the exten- 
sors, as well as a certain cudgelling 
of the brain, in proportion to the 
nature of the progression. Instead 
of the wholesomeness of activity 
we dawdle into inanity; we don’t 
go, we lapse with the most fashion- 
able negligence, the most admirable 
dolce far ’niente sleepiness. We 
linger on the brink of a precipice, 
in the raging of elemental strife, 
and if one gust does not topple us 
over another will, unless we have 
been shamefully deserted by the 
little devilkin who perched us there 
and raised the mischief. 

Our traveller was rather plainly, 
yet well dressed, and, but for a 
slight coarseness of manner that 
would naturally escape the unaccus- 
tomed foreign eye, and aspice of as- 
sumption, spurious jewel, that would 
as naturally be set down to Juhn 
Bullish nationality, he would have 
been thought a gentleman else- 
where than in Paris. There he was, 
unmistakably Milor, as was at that 
time every Englishman or Irishman, 
no matter of what grade, conduct, 
or manners, who had plenty of 
money to spend—or appeared to 
have—and who spent accordingly. 
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I don’t like old friends with new 
faces. The dear old squint of habit 
is il] replaced by the gazelle-eye of 
newness. We have been long ac- 
customed to the summit of yon 
rocky mountain covered with snow. 
It is part of our daily life, and if 
monotonous, we love its very mono- 
tony. But is it monotonous? 
Shadows chase each other like a 
mimic hunt across the brilliant 
fields, and imagination runs riot 
among the scamperings of super- 
human things; a strip of golden 
sunsbine rests upon the mountain, 
midway between ridge and valley, 
and we speculate on equality of 
distribution. Then comes the ava- 
lanche and the bare rock is exposed. 
What new thing is that? A bird 
in his moult—the modern reading of 
an old maxim. We are used to the 
present law of Ravensholm. The 
young man we have just seen is the 
same territorial magnate before he 
had any territory to make him a 
magnate— Loftus Toplofty, Esquire, 
age twenty-three, on his travels. 

Do you wish to know how he got 
there? Fashion. Yes; Tim Top- 
lofty, tailor and premier mammonist 
of the day, sent his son into the 
world without a nose-ring; the 
fashion of the pierced nostril had not 
reached us, except in its application 
to the Bull, without the John. But 
it was the fashion to facilitate devil- 
work by starting youngsters to 
study depravity in new lands, and 
to do the parental Toplofty but 
justice, he made the path in that 
direction as swooth as he possibly 
could for his son and heir. And 
though Loftus was not decorated 
with the nose-ring his nose-bag 
was of such ample dimensions, and 
so abundantly supplied, he was half 
smothered, not in chaff and chopped 
rubbish, but in genuine golden 

grain. 

We have nothing to do but skim, 
ever so superficially over the ins 
and outs, the twistiugs and twinings 
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and profundities, of the youthful 
mind, to rise from the study in a 
most satisfactory condition on one 
point—the striking propriety of 
turning out the wide, yellow, 
leathery beak of immaturity to 

ick up the grubs its correspond- 
ing feeble claws can scratch out. 
It naturally selects the softest place 
it can find, which is usually a dung- 
heap, and as this flatters its softness 
it will go on, if that domestic abomi- 
nation, the cat, do steal upon it un- 
aware, it will go on fattening and 
battening on garbage till the whole 
carcass is saturated with offal and 
the mind is oily with impurity. 

This young gentleman, hitherto 
only known to us in later days as 
master of Ravensholm, Major, J.P. 
and P.L.G., on leaving the Café 
Tortue enjoyed an uncertain amount 
of recreation with the green oysters 
of “Le Rocher,” and then returned 
to his lodging, Hotel Meurice, Rue 
St. Honoré. The riper voluptuary 
might think of digestive quietude 
in the sanctuary of his castle. But 
Loftus was not yet the “ fool or the 
physician of forty.” Until diges- 
tion troubled him I never heard 
him accused of knowing that he 
had a digestion ; he therefore rang 
the bell for his valet as soon as he 
entered. 

“He is out, Milor,” said the 
waiter. 

Milor seated himself, and not 
being very intellectually inclined at 
the moment rolled into the recrea- 
tion of swearing at his absent valet, 
one William Sweeps, of whom we 
have already often heard, and who, 
now, for the first time within the 
reader’s knowledge appears in his 
own proper person as a reality and 
no myth, having at this period of 
his career no knowledge whatever of 
either Chevalier de Trifla or Count 
Gerowski, who, indeed, according 
to Lieutenant Smart,are one and the 
same person, 

After a few minutes of the fasci- 
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nating amusement of swearing at 
his servant, William rushed into his 
master’s presence with more energy 
than deference. 

“ Quick, sir, quick. I put your 
things together an hour ago. The 
caléche isat the door. Tiger Nain’s 
with it. I’ve sent your horses on 
to St. Germain. Passport visé. 
Quick, sir, quick!” 

“You villain! 
said his master. 

“ Drunk, sir, drunk! We're all 
drunk now, though not with drink- 
ing. The people won’t stand it 
anylonger. Liberty! Fraternity ! 
Hurrah !” 

The strength of Loftus lay rather 
in his calves than his brains. I 
don’t mean to insinuate he was a 
kicker, oh dear, no ; but though, like 
most whose power is chiefly of the 
flesh, his obstinacy greatly outgrew 
his growth and out-strengthened 
his strength, there was a small imp 
of self-preservation nestling some- 
where in the folds of his brain, 
and which now began to lash out 
vigorously. 

The imp’s slave looked hard at 
William Sweeps. 

“T tell you, sir, the people are up, 
leastways, they’re rising. They’re 
ground to dust, and it’s blowing 
about everywhere. They call the 
aristocrats social outlaws, now, and 
that same dust will find its way into 
some of their throats, so I only 
tried to keep it out of yours, sir.” 

‘What on earth do you mean, 
Bill?” 

“ Not much, sir. It’s only another 
revolution; sugar-plums to-day, 
heads off to-morrow before the sweet 
taste’s out of the mouth, which is 
very considerate. But come, sir, 
come; in an hour we may not be 
allowed to leave Paris.” 

Within the hour they had left 

both the voluptuous great and the 
' raging little of that corner of sin ; 
rattled through Courbevoie, and 
were approaching the Chateau de la 


you're drunk,” 
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Vandoire, on the banks of the Seine, 
near the borders of the forest of St. 
Germain. 

He had chosen this place rather 
than follow his horses to St. Ger- 
main itself, only three miles from 
the Vandoire, because he had made 
a sort of remote acquaintance with 
Roger Clay, the son of an old Eng- 
lish couple who had been living 
there for some time. 

The cause of his sudden depar- 
ture from the sensual city and 
stronghold of fashion was the first 
growl of the tornado that upset 
the throne of Charles X. On that 
day, 27th July, 1830, the troops and 
the people first came into collision. 
In six days more the King abdicated 
in favour of the Duke de Bordeaux, 
and become a refugee in England. 
The Chambers, however, elected the 
Duke of Orleans. 

Like many others of the purple, 
Charles X. considered himself the 
sense-carrier of his country, as well 
as its titular lord and master. 
Listening to no remonstrance, in- 
deed hearing little but of his learn- 
ing, his abilities, the gorgeous sub- 
limity of his faith, and his worldly 
grandeur, he was on such grounds 
satisfied with the estimate he formed 
of himself, and forcing privilege 
into absolutism, confounded position 
with power. The relationship is 
not quite obvious. One man will 
totter where another stands firm : 
the totterer is bewildered by his 
elevation, which shows his unsuit- 
ability, and, perhaps, in some cases 
his knowledge of the unsuitability, 
which will be likely to make him 
only the more wavering. It is not 
sufficient to be at the tip-top; when 
there we must also be on tip-toe, 
so as to see as far as we can, to 
make sure the horizon is clear, or 
to detect the first vapour gathering 
of the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
head. The pinnacle is not a place 
of rest, but of observation. 

Great was the surprise of the 
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species Clay when young Loftus 
Toplofty’s carriage appeared. 

“Who may that be?” inquired 
the senior Clay, as he and Roger 
were perched on a piece of artificial 
rockery overlooking the turn from 
the main rvad into their own 
avenue. 

“ Can’t think,” said Roger. 

“Never accused you of anything 
like it,” was the paternal retort. 

Whatever his father might say, 
the son did think; and think a 
good deal, too. The nature of his 
thoughts may be guessed from the 
fact that he had not a single coat, 
or even shooting-jacket, the pockets 
of which did not contain doctored 
cards and curiously manipulated 
dice—tin-persuaders, according to 
his own vocabulary. The amount 
of that energetic style of thinking 
necessary to the profitable working 
of what these things bespeak, must 
far and away surpass the exigencies 
of high stationand noble aspirations ; 
far and away oppress the mind, 
beyond the requirements of the 
deepest investigation into fairer 
regions of social science. 

“Why, governor, it must be 
young Toplofty ; the fellow I told 

ou was the richest snob in Paris. 
’m sure of it; there is his valet, 
Bill; a chap I know well—and as 
big a rascal as his tribe can show. 
I would not swear but it was better 
to be in his place than in that of a 
poor beggarly gentleman.” 

* You would not swear it,” said 
papa; “I wonder at that. I never 
knew you stick at such a trifle be- 
fore. I’m sure, if you wish it, I'll 
give vour rich friend such a recom- 
mendation as will procure you ‘a 
big rascal’s’ place.” 

“You were always a bitter pill,” 
growled Roger, as he went to meet 
Loftus. Father and son amiabili- 
ties seem to have been much on a 
par. 

“Ha, ha, my dear fellow,” said 
Roger, in the most natural tone of 
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hearty welcome in the world; 
“‘what good angel has sent you to 
relieve the namby-pamby of La 
Vaudoire and its home téte--téte ?” 

“ A common angel enough, here, 
I’m told, the red herald of revolu- 
tion.” 

“Eh ?—what ?—I’ve heard no 
hint.” 

“Try Paris then, to-night. Fres- 
catis might be safe.” 

“Not as an investment. One 
might drop the mopuses without 
being able to find them again. 
Thank you for nothing, or worse. 
But what do you mean about re- 
volution ?” 

“T never interest myself in poli- 
tical nonsense, you know; but I 
can tell you what I hear. His 
Majesty has had a cord round the 
people’s necks, ever since his acces- 
sion. It has been galling them for 
a good while; the skin getting 
redder and redder, and rougher and 
rougher. He has just been giving 
it an extra twitch, and they don’t 
like it, so they are going to bar out 
the master and elect their own 
tyrant, or, perhaps, play at a re- 
public; some think they’re not 
virtuous enough for the reality yet.” 

“T’m as bad a hand as you are, 
Loftus, at politics and public virtue, 
and private proprieties, and all the 
rest of it. They’re beyond my 
grasp, and trying to clutch them 
only makes one overreach oneself, 
and gives one a stitch in the side. 
So let’s go in.” 

They entered, but passed through 
the hall into the garden. 

“T fancy the governor's some- 
where outhere. You’ve never been 
introduced to him—a crotchety old 
boy about money, and correctness, 
and honourable dealing, whether 
with cards or without, and all that 
sort of thing; very good and pro- 
per I dare say, but very stoopid, 
and behind the age, thousands of 
years.” 

“ Welcome to the Vaudoire,” said 
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the old gentleman on the wealthy 
Briton’s introduction, but was 
= from any further hospitable 
display by his son, who broke in 
with,— 

“What do you imagine can be 
going on in Paris ?” 

“Perhaps the ruler of some 
other regions has appeared to claim 
his own. Or probably the exact 
shade of a great lady’s hair was 
either too fugitive, or had not at- 
tained the commanded nuance of 
the last ukase from the shiny den 
of Gorgon fashion, and so there’s 
a split among the poison mongers 
who tamper with the highest gift of 
God to man—the human hair—not 
the brain; no, no, it’s not easy to 
prove a negative.” 

“Away with the devil and his 
doings,” sung out Roger; “away 
with fashion and her dupes! Vive 
le fun ! that’s your sorts, It’s only 
a nice bit of revolution—nothing 
more. l’d a good mind to take a 
run over. There may be something 
to be picked up.” 

“Or picked off,” smiled his 
father. “But how is this? you 
surely don’t mean it is another bar- 
ricade business.” 

“It cannot be doubted, sir. My 
valet generally contrives to get into 
the thick of every row. He is 
very precocious in the matter of 
working himself up to his knees in 
mud, as well as skilful in shaking 
it off. He assured me the people 
were in the very act of rising 
against the crown; ordered post- 
horses for me ; sent my own on to 
St. Germain; and we started at 
once. There! there! listen!” 

No very attentive listening was 
required. The boom of cannon was 
unmistakable. 

In a fortnight all was quiet. 
“The King is dead—long live the 
King!” Or he was exiled, and 
that was almost as well. 

Bravo, world! 

During this fortnight Loftus re- 
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mained at La Vaudoire, giving but 
little exercise to his horses, and 
yielding so small an income to 
Roger Clay, that that gentleman was 
highly disgusted; and one day, 
having tried argument, and risked 
ridicule, to induce the guest to be 
fleeced at cards, dice, or billiards, 
or all three, Loftus quietly, indeed, 
half sleepily, observed,— 

“Tt would save a great heap of 
trouble, and a vast lot of time, if 
fellows might draw a cheque for 
what would be considered a fair 
—no, I don’t mean that—an aver- 
age evening’s loss, and, without the 
bother of losing, pay his footing; 
or compound at once for life im. 
munity, on payment of a lump 
sum. An office established on this 
principle would drive a roaring 
trade. It might be called ‘ The 
Hawk’s Crooked Bill, or the Pigeon’s 
Retreat.’ I should not mind 
helping to write one or two of the 
rules and regulations of such a com- 
pany, if Icould. Can’t we get up 
something of the kind; eh, Roger ? 
I’m sure it would do first-rate ; 
suit all parties; save no end of 
heart-flutterings on one side, and 
heart-burnings on the other.” 

“T suspect,” said Roger, “ when 
the influence of the governor’s 
Burgundy’s gone off the scheme 
may not be found so attractive.” 

“Ho, ho!” thought pater fami- 
lias, “ you’re a sensible boy, Loftus 
Toplofty.” 

“ How sharp of Roger,” thought 
mater familias, “to see through 
the Burgundy so quickly.” 

It would appear from this the 
above was an after-dinner proposal ; 
and, from its tenor, that the visit 
had lasted long enough. Both 
these appearances were true, 
and the following day, Roger crept 
back to Paris and plunder, while 
Loftus started for St. Germain, 
with his useful and shrewd valet, 


(To be continued.) 
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To change an unpeopled wilder- 
ness, co-extensive with the conti- 
nent of North America, into a great 
and mighty people, with a history 
and a literature of its own, de- 
manded the space of nearly eight 
generations. The first English 
poem produced in America is said 
to have appeared in the year 1630, 
and to have been written originally 
in Latin, and afterwards trauslated 
into English by its author, the Rev. 
William Morrell, who was one of 
the earliest settlers, having arrived 
at Plymouth in the year 1623. 
The poem, if such a title may be 
given to lines so rude and un- 
metrical, is a description of New 
England, and commences in the 
following manner :— 


“The place where we live is a wilder- 
ness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s 
fraitfal and good: 
Our mountains and hills, and our 
valleys below 
Being commonly covered with ice and 
with snow; 

But when the north-west wind with 
violence blows, 

Then every man pulls his cap over his 
nose ; 

Bat if any’s so hardy and will it with- 
stand, 

He forfeits a finger, a foot, ora hand.” 


Continuing in this strain for a 


series of verses, the poem thus 
concludes :— 
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A Poetical Romance in Four Books, by George Gordon 
McCrae. Melbourne. George Robertson, Little Collins-street West, 1873. 
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“But you whom the Lord intends 

hither to bring, 

Forsake not the honey for fear of the 
sting; 

But bring both a quiet and contented 
mind, 

And all needful blessings you surely 
will find.” 


It was about ten years later, that 
is, a.D. 1640—to follow the lines 
laid down in Rufus W. Griswold’s 
“ Historical Introduction to the 
Poets and Poetry of America”— 
that the first book printed in Ame- 
rica appeared. This volume was 
entitled “The Psalms in Metre, 
faithfully Translated for the Use, 
Edification, and Comfort of the 
Saints, in Public and Private, espe- 
cially in New England.” Like the 
Scotch version of the Psalms, it 
was distinguished by a rugged 
fidelity to the original rather than 
by any literary or poetical merit. 
“Tf”’ say the translators, “our 
verses are not always so smooth and 
elegant as some may desire and ex- 
pect, let them consider that God's 
altar needs not our polishings, for 
we have respected rather a plain 
translation, than to smooth our 
verses with the sweetness of any 
paraphrase, and so have attended to 
conscience rather than elegance, and 
fidelity rather than poetry.” 

The following extract from a 
second and revised edition, in which 
the gravest faults had been amended, 
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may serve to show that this explana- 
tion and apology were not un- 
called for :— 
“The Lord’s song sing can wee, being 
In stranger’s land? then let 
Lose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 
Let cleave my tongue my pallate on 
If mind thee doe not I, 
If chiefe joyes o’er I prize not more 
Jerusalem my joy.’ 


Amongst the translators and 
versifiers of this New England 
Psalter was John Eliot, the Apostle 
of the Indians.. 

The singular absence or perver- 
sion of the critical faculty, at this 
stage of American literary culture, 
is exemplified in the estimation in 
which Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, the 
next in the list of the American 
poets, was held by her compatriots 
and contemporaries. Norton styled 
her “ the mirror of her age, and the 
glory of her sex;” and added to 
these measureless commendations 
the proposition, that “if Virgil 
were to Sia her poetry, he would 
condemn his own works to the fire.” 
Seeing that he did so, at least with 
reference to the Aineid, which he 
left unfinished and incompletely .re- 
vised, there is little hazard in be- 
lieving Mr. Norton’s assertion, if 
we can suppose the unhappy poet 
to have foreseen the time when he 
would have been compared, to his 
disadvantage, with Mrs. Anne Brad- 
street. 
other admirers besides Norton ; and 
President John Rogers, of Harvard 
Coliege, was scarcely less enthusi- 
astic in his praise. Addressing 
Mrs. Bradstreet in verse of his own, 
Rogers avers that her little volume 
of poems— 


“ Shall great Colossus be to your eter- 
nal fame.” 
A single verse from this “ prodigy 
‘of poets” will suffice for the edifica- 
tion and the patience of the reader:— 
“O Time, the fatal wrack of mortal 
things, 
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That draws oblivion’s curtain over 
kings, 

Their sumptuous monuments, men 
know them not, 

Their names without a record are 

. aes ‘ . 
eir parts, their posts, their pomps 
all ia in th’ aoa 7 

Nor wit, nor gold, nor buildings, 
*scape time’s rust; 7 

But he whose name is graved in the 
white stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these 
are gone.” 


In or about the year 1676, some 
time after Mrs. Anne Bradstreet 
had so fully found in poetry its own 
reward, and possibly after she had 
been promoted to the realization of 
her spiritual aspirations, we find a 
worthy named Peter Foulger, a 
Quaker schoolmaster at Nantucket, 
and the grandfather of Benjamin 
Franklin, toilfully ascending the 
slopes of the American Parnassus, 
holding in his hand his volume en- 
titled, “The Looking-Glass for the 
Times.” In the following lines he 
loyally, as well as quaintly, expounds 
his ecclesiastical and political prin- 
ciples :— 

“The rulers in the country, I do owne 

them in the Lord; 

And such as are for government, with 
them I do accord. 

But that which I intend thereby, is 
that they should keep bound, 

And meddle not with God’s worship, 
for which they have no ground. 

And I am not alone herein, there’s 
many hundreds more 

That have for many years ago spoke 
much upon that score, 

Indeed, I really believe, it’s not your 
business, 

To meddle with the Church of God, 
in matters more or less.” 


It will scarcely be impertinent 
if we venture to recommend the 
reader, if he be exacting in the 
matter of rhythm, to give the full 
trisyllabic force to two of the words 
which occur in the penultimate line, 
one of them in a crucial position— 
re-al-ly and bu-si-ness. 

12—2 
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Another votary of the Muses ap- 
pears before us in those early Ame- 
rican days, which are relatively 
almost antediluvian, in the person 
of Cotton Mather, who hazarded 
the tarnishing of his reputation as 
a preacher, scholar, and theologian 
by not too successful attempts after 
distinction as a poet. “Indeed,” it 
has been said, in the way of an ex- 
tremely pertinent apology, “ when 
it is remembered that he left behind 
him three hundred and eighty-two 
printed works, besides a vast amount 
of unpublished manuscript, it will 
be felt that he had little leisure to 
woo the Muse of poetry.” A favour- 
able specimen of his style is afforded 
by the concluding lines of his 
“ Remarks on the Bright and Dark 
Side of that American Pillar, the 
Rev. William Thomson: ”— 


“Long had the churches begg’d the 
saint’s release; 
Released at last, he dies in glorious 


peace. 
The night is not so long, but Phos- 
phor’s ray 
Approaching glories doth on high 
display : 
Faith’s eye in him discerned the morn- 
ing star, 
His heart leap’d—sure the sun cannot 
be far. 
In ecstasies of joy he ravished cries, 
* Love, love the Lams, the Lams!’ in 
whom he dies.” 

“ Whilst the authorship of our 
North American Colonies,” says the 
gentleman we have just described 
as the apologist of Cotton Mather, 
the editor of Lyra Americana, “ was 
restricted to these rude attempts at 
versification, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and their illustrious asso- 
ciates were producing strains which 
“the world will not willingly let 
die.’ There can _ scarcely & a 
greater contrast than that afforded 
by the humble and pedestrian verse 
of the colonists, and the majestic 
and melodious poems produced in 
such profusion by their contempo- 
raries at home. 
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“Even these feeble attempts at 
authorship did not find favour in all 
quarters. There were those who 
looked with aversion and suspicion 
upon all mental activity. Thus Sir 
William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia (1660), wrote,—‘I thank 
God there are no free schools or 
printing-presses here, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hun- 
dred years ; for learning has brought 
in heresies, and disobedience, and 
sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them. God keep us 
From both.’ It was not, indeed, till 
after the Independence of the 
United States had been secured 
that her writers displayed originality 
of thought—the theologians of New 
England forming an exception to 
this criticism—correctness of dic- 
tion, or beauty of style. If Ame- 
rica has, as yet, produced no great 
epic poem, no 

‘bard sublime, 

Whose sounding footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of time,’ 


she has been remarkably rich in 
poetry of the second class. Nota 
few of her writers may justly claim 
a very high place amongst the 
minor poets. For purity of senti- 
ment, smoothness and facility of 
versification, gracefulness of im- 
agery, true and tender pathos, 
many of the lyric poets of America 
need not fear comparison with any 
which the Old World has produced.” 

Born and cradled in physical 
dreariness, such as that depicted 
by the worthy Rev. William Morrell, 
the American Muse has lived to 
clothe herself in the simple, elegant, 
and affecting language which cha- 
racterizes the natural descriptions 
of Bryant and others, and in the 
endearing vesture of moral and de- 
vout reflection which Wilcox has 
thrown around her native landscape. 


‘Baptized in the broken waters of 


unmetrical Ps:!ms, the American 
Muse has been confirmed at the 
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hands of Bishops Doane and Onder- 
donk, whilst inferior clergy, and 
even the laity, both male and 
female, have been admitted to assist 
at the ceremony. Confined at first 
to the short range of material dis- 
comfort, and the exhibition of the 
fluctuations of spiritual fortune, 
the American Muse has gradually 
stepped into the arena of politics 
and polemics; has widened into 
philosophy, sentiment, pathos, hu- 
manity, and universality, not omit- 
ting to force her way into the 
gardens of the Hesperides, and to 
extract from their devious paths 
the crisp and many-tinted flowers 
which she has worked up into 
bouquets of vers de société, present- 
ing a character all their own, and 
not needing to be ashamed at a 
comparison with the “ posies” of 
Locker, Gilbert, or the late Mack- 
worth Praed. 

It will not seem unnatural to 
have thus reverted to the litera 
development, painful and couliiaaal, 
of the great transatlantic com- 
munity, as compared with the rapid 
progress of an antipodal colony 
which has marched, or rather 
bounded, within a single generation 
from a wilderness to an emporium, 
from infancy to symmetrical matu- 
rity, strength, culture, and refine- 
ment. Nowadays it would appear 
that a colony is born to a sudden 
manhood; for there is no conceiv- 
able material life nor physical pur- 
suit which does not demand, if it 
would have any social aspect at all, 
conditions of mental cultivation. 
If Victoria had in the 19th century 
simply reproduced the slow histo- 
rical panorama of Virginia or of 
New England, the press of Mel- 
bourne would now be groaning under 
the uneasy production of dismal and 
discordant complaints of the unto- 
ward accidents of external existence, 
or of meteorological phenomena; 
or would be labouring with the 
birth of Psalms in which Sternhold 
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should be out-Sternholded, or of 
lugubrious variations, intended to 
be expressive of an abnormally 
lively faith, of the last three verses 
of the last chapter of the prophet 
Habukkuk. Instead of literature 
of this exclusive character, or ex- 
clusively of this character, we fiud 
Melbourne, which for many years 
has trippingly and periodically pro- 
duced a colonial Charivari, a local 
Punch, now sends us a “ Poetical 
Romance ” of the Old World, de- 
voted to an exposition of one of its 
small insolubles, and worthy as a 
volume, in every respect, both 
within and without, in binding, 
design, paper, type, printing, and 
manipulation, of the favourite 
presses of London or of Europe. 
Such a sign of the times, such a 
specimen of the occupation of taste 
and society, and of the occupation 
and taste which society presumably 
encourages, stands in need of no 
rhetorical enforcement to make it 
intelligible, significant, and _histo- 
rically and profoundly interesting. 
A few facts will, however, serve our 
purpose in this connection. “In 
Junuary, 1838,” Mr. Martin tells us, 
“ Melbourne consisted of a nucleus 
of huts, embowered in the forest 
foliage, and had much the appear- 
ance of an Indian village. Two 
wooden houses served the purpose 
of inns for the settlers who fre- 
quented the place. A small square 
wooden building, with an old ship’s 
bell suspended from a tree, was used 
as a church or chapel by the various 
religious denominations. Two or 
three so-called shops formed empo- 
riums for the sale of every descrip- 
tion of useful articles. The flesh 
of the kangaroo and varieties of 
wild fowl were abundantly used, 
for fresh mutton was still scarce, 
and beef seldom seen. A manu- 
script newspaper, established by 
Fawkner, one of the enterprising 
men to whom England is indebted 
for the formation of this settlement, 
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was the organ of public opinion in 
the new colony.” Brick houses 
soon took the place of wood, and 
in the course of a few years hand- 
some buildings of stone were 
erected for public uses. Wide 
roads were marked out, and market- 
places were appointed. “ The 
streets,” it was said in 1850, “are 
planned at right angles, the larger 
ones being a hundred feet broad, 
the smaller about thirty. The prin- 
cipal street is, strangely enough, 
named Collins, after the brave 
officer who, when directed in 1803 
to form a settlement at Port Philip, 
declared it to be ‘all barren,’ and 
abandoned it as a hopeless under- 
taking. Elizabeth Street is situated 
in a hollow between two consider- 
able acclivities to the eastward and 
westward, called the Eastern and 
Western Hills. The streets and 
by-ways of Melbourne, previous to 
1842, were frequently rendered im- 
passable from the operation of the 
weather and the ceaseless traffic of 
ponderous bullock-drays. Thick 
gum-tree stumps and deep ruts, 
forming vast reservoirs of mud, 
were varied by the intersecting 
gullies of temporary water-courses; 
and many an anxious wife and 
mother scanned the deep abyss of 
the urban excavations in search of 
a drunken husband or a wayward 
ehild. A visitor, writing in 1842, 
declares himself to have been 
startled, soon after his arrival in 
the colony, by a paragraph in the 
newspaper, headed, ‘ Another child 
drowned in the streets of Mel- 
bourne.’ In the following year, 
however, the stumps were removed 
by order of the Town Council, and 
the occasion of frequent accidents 
was thus removed.” 

We advance a little in company 
with another writer, Mr. Therry, 
who says:—“ A more striking con- 
trast could not well be furnished 
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than the appearance Melbourne 
presented when I was there, in the 
year 1845, and afterwards when I 
visited it in 1856. In 1845, Bourke 
Street contained but a few scattered 
cottages, and sheep were grazed on 
the thick grass then growing in the 
street. It was only known to be a 
street in that year by a sign in- 
dicating, ‘This is Bourke Street.’ 
In 1856 it was as crowded with 
fine buildings, and as thronged and 
alive with the hurrying to and fro 
of busy people, as Cheapside at the 
present day. In 1845, from my 
residence on the Eastern Hill, it 
was a pleasant walk through green 
paddocks to the Court House. Ten 
years afterwards the whole way from 
that house to the Court House was 
filled up with streets. Two branches 
of Sydney banks supplied the dis- 
trict in 1845 with banking accom- 
modation, that only occupied them 
with business a few hours each day. 
In 1856 eight banks could searcely 
meet the pecuniary exigencies of 
the community. In the principal 
street, Collins Street, there was in 
1845 but one jeweller, who dis- 
played a scanty supply of second- 
hand watches and_pinchbeck 
brooches in a shop similar to those 
in which pawnbrokers display their 
articles of used-up jewellery, in 
the by-streets off the Strand. In 
1856 might be seen in the same 
street jewellers’ shops as numerous 
and brilliant as those that glitter 
in Regent Street. The harbour of 
Hobson’s Bay, on the morning on 
which I left it for Sydney, in 1846, 
contained two large ships, three 
brigs, and a few small colonial craft. 
In 1856 the same harbour was filled 
with about two hundred large Lon- 
don and Liverpool ships, and count. 
less other vessels from America, 
New Zealand, and other parts. In 
1845 there was little more than one 
clergyman of each religious denomi- 
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nition. In 1856 a numerous clergy 
of the various denominations 
officiated ; the two principal, Church 
of England and Roman Catholic, 
presided over by bishops of their 
respective creeds. In short, in size, 
in wealth, in numbers, in varied 
social enjoyments, the humble town 
I had quitted in 1845 had been 
transformed in 1856 into a splendid 
city, and presented such a transition 
from poverty to splendour as no 
city in the ancient or modern world 
had heretofore exhibited in a corre- 
sponding period.” 

In 1856, however, Melbourne had 
not 90,000 inhabitants; at the 
census of April 2nd, 1871, it had, 
including the suburban population, 
193,696 ; whilst, of other leading 
towns of Victoria, Ballarat, Sand- 
hurst, and Geelong, boasted to con- 
tain, the first, 74,260; the second, 
36,688 ; and Geelong, the earliest 
rival of Melbourne, which has now 
fallen behindhand, 22,618 inhabi- 
tants. Ballarat and Sandhurst owe 
their importance to the gold dis- 
covery, and are now centres of 
civilization, and markets for much 
besides gold. 

The prophetical vision of the 
pet the late Mr. T. K. Hervey, 

as been more than justified, al- 
though the Jocale of its principal 
fulfilment may require, in one par- 
ticular, a slight adjustment or modi- 
fication :— 


“ Methinks I see Australian land- 

scapes still ; 

But softer beauty sits on every hill. 

I see bright meadows decked in live- 
lier green, 

The yellow cornfield and the blos- 
somed bean. 

A hundred flocks o’er smiling pastures 


roam, 

And hark! the music of the harvest- 
home. 

Methinks I hear the hammer’s busy 


und, 
The cheerful hum of human voices 
round; 
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The laughter and the song that 
lightens toil, 

Sung in the language of my native 
isle. 

The vision leads me on by many a 
stream, 

And spreading cities crowd upon my 
dream, 

Where turrets darkly frown, and lofty 
spires 

Point to the stars, and sparkle in their 
fires. 

Here Sydney gazes from the mountain 
side, 

Narcissus-like, upon the glassy tide. 

O’er rising towns Notasian commerce 
reigns, 

And temples crown T'asmania’s lovely 
plains.” 


Such things the poet saw, and 
more he might have seen; but 
what he would have scarcely had 
the hardihdod to dream would be 
that within a few years of baving 
been a wilderness, the flowers of 
poesy should have burst forth, not 
in praise of Victorian scenery, but 
twined about a long-standing 
question which has doubtfully agi- 
tated the curious scholars of 
Europe. Yet the fact, so unexpected, 
so antecedently improbable, is before 
us in the very concrete form of a 
volume, that Mr. George Gordon 
McCrae, of Melbourne, has brought 
forth, through the printing-office of 
Mr. George Robertson, a “ Poetical 
Romance in Four Books,” of which 
the suggestion and the inspiration 
are identical with the title, “ The 
Man in the Iron Mask.” 

It is utterly beside our purpose 
to deal with Mr. McCrae’s work as 
a contribution to history; and in 
this department it will be enough 
if we allow him to make his own 
statement, as we find it in his 
Preface :— 


“ My best apology,” he says, “for the 
present volume is to be found in the 
growing interest which attaches to the 
story of that mysterious historical per- 
sonage known as ‘The Man in the 
Tron Mask ;’ and it seems to me neither 
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altogether unnatural, nor inappropri- 
ate, that my poem should follow so 
closely upon certain revived discussions 
which have lately taken place in the 
literary world respecting his identity. 

“The Romantic, or (as I venture to 
term it) the Royal theory, appears to 
be gaining an entrance in minds for- 
merly strongly opposed to it, and the 
Matthioli doctrine, which has steadily 
obtained for such a number of years 
with so many earnest and practical 
thinkers, seems, in several cases, to be 
shaken or losing its ascendency. 

“As for the various other theories, they 
may be written down either as aban- 
doned or as almost totally forgotten, for 
one seldom hears now-a-days the names 
of M. Fouquet, of the Duc de Beaufort, 
the Comte de Vermandois, the Duke 
of Monmouth, the son of Oliver Crom- 
well, nor even that of the Armenian 
Patriarch Arwediks in connection with 
the ‘Iron Mask’ speculations; it is 
true that M. Marius Topin has some- 
thing to say respecting each of these 
characters, but it is only for the pur- 
pose of proving that no one of them 
could have possibly been the long- 
sought-for wearer ot the so-called Iron 
Mask. The issue then appears (as I 
take it) to be narrowed eae: to that 
existing between the unhappy Count 
Matthioli, and a certain assumed 
brother of Louis Quatorze. Now, it 
is precisely this brother (as a twin- 
brother) to the King whom I have 
chosen as the hero of my little prison 
epic. 

“In treating the subject from this 
peculiar point of view, I have drawn 
upon the resources of many authors of 
various shades of opinion, trusting 
much to their intelligence and con- 
scientiousness as narrators of facts and 
traditions, but still, not by any means 
binding myself to accept either their 
conjectures or their conclusions as to 
the identity of the prisoner with this 
or with that character of historic cele- 
brity. Dates and circumstances are 
what I have chiefly and most carefully 
sought out, and wherever I have dis- 
covered records of local tradition, I 
have gladly availed myself of such, 
fittin 
together, to the best of my ability asa 
workman, in order to the production of 
one harmonious whole. It is in this 
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way, then, that I have attempted to 
develop the prison life of a certain en- 
tity or individual character, whom 
many authorities allow to have been 
kept perpetually masked, to have been 
treated (for a prisoner) with a high 
degree of distinction, and to have died 
ultimately, at an advanced age, a some- 
what sudden death in that great French 
State-prison, the Bastille, a.p. 1703. 

“ At the end of the volume will be 
found a Jong array of notes, compiled 
in support of the view of the case 
which ieee adopted; but it will be 
evident, on glancing over them, that 
they only contain such information as 
relates to the Prince and to the Count 
Matthioli.” 


The story of the mysterious pri- 
soner in the Iron Mask has been 
already, as Mr. McCrae says every 
one is aware, presented tothe world 
under a variety of aspects, and has 
formed at widely distant epochs a 
fertile theme alike for the dramatist, 
the novel-writer, and the historian. 


“ Dumas (the Elder) has bequeathed 
it to us in his ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ 
MM. Arnould and Fournier have 
embalmed it in their acting drama, 
‘L’Homme au Masque de Fer,’ and M. 
Michelet himself has rendered it im- 
mortal on one of the circumstantial 
pages of his ‘ Histoire de France.’ I 
do not think, however, that any one 
has been beforehand with me in adapt- 
ing this narrative as the basis and 
framework of a poem in the English 
language; and acting on this belief I 
have ventured (though not without a 
certain degree of diffidence) to put forth 
the present volume, and which I prefer 
to term rather a poetical romance than 
a poem proper. In attempting this 
sufficiently ambitious life-picture I have 
found many difficulties to contend with ; 
notably, a meagre supply of material, 
a dim, uncertain light, and the want 
of that exact measure of quiet and 
leisure so necessary for the production 
of such a work; nevertheless, I have 
the advantage of that highly romantic 
stand-point, whence may be perceived 
in the unfortunate ‘Man in the Iron 
Mask’ the twin brother of Louis Qua- 
torze. Throughout the story I have 
endeavoured to avoid the tediousness 
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so inseparable from a prison narrative 
extending over a great number of years, 
and have sought accordingly to diver- 
sify it, as far as prudent, with songs, 
episodes, readings, and short poems, 
investing my hero, to this end, alter- 
nately with the character of reader, 
listener, reciter, and musician. In 
addition to all this it will be discovered, 
that I have interwoven in my work 
conversations and soliloquies, as well 
as such sketches of scenery, personages, 
and character as appeared to be most 
in keeping with the general design and 
appropriate to the poem in its different 
phases and parts. 

“The entire work I have divided, for 
the sake of order, into four books, 
each of which is complete in itself, and 
named after one of the four several 
castles or strongholds in which the 
prisoner was confined; these I have 
arranged in regular sequence, so that 
Pignerol comes first, then Esiglie or 
Eviles, next Sainte Marguerite, and 
lastly La Bastille.” 


The argument of Mr. McCrae’s 
poem sets forth that “the young 
Prince (afterwards known as 
‘L’Homme au Masque de Fer’) 
is sent away while yet a child into 
the custody of M. de Saint Mars, 
Sieur of Dinon and Palteau, in 
Burgundy, who keeps both him 
and his appointed nurse (Dame 
Peyronette) under close surveil- 
lance. This is simple ‘seclusion,’ 
not imprisonment, and Saint Mars 
(himself an accomplished gentleman) 
undertakes the sole personal charge 
of the young Prince’s education, 
From Palteau, in Burgundy, the 
country chateau of St. Mars, they 
are transferred, all three, by Louis 
XIV., shortly after his ascent to 
the throne, to Pignerol—Saint 
Mars, in capacity of governor and 
custodian, Peyronette as a forced 
(yet willing) companion to the young 

rince, and the Prince himself as a 
prisoner of State. St. Mars dies 
soon after assuming command of the 
citadel of Pignerol, and is succeeded 
by his brother, the new Sieur of 
Dinon and Palteau.” 
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The main incidents of the poem 
treated of in the first book takes 
place at the prison of Pignerol. 
The scene of the second book is 
the prison of Exiles, or Esiglie, to 
which Peyronette accompanies her 
master. 

The third book embraces the 
sojourn at St. Marguerite, during 
which the faithful Peyronette dies, 
and it is from this island that the 
Prince and his governor are trans- 
ferred to “ La Bastille,” which gives 
its title to the fourth book of the 
poem, and in which, “ after a resi- 
dence of five years and sixty-two 
days, the Prince dies.” 

We bring to a conclusion our re- 
marks upon a volume of consider- 
able sweetness of thought, elevated 
evennessof diction and self-contained 
passion, varying with sadness of con- 
templation and with loyalty of resig- 
nation ; and to which, as a product 
of the antipodes, we venture to 
give a hearty commendation and a 
European welcome, with the tran- 
scription of the last score or two of 
lines, entitled, ‘“ Retrospect: the 
Column of July.” These lines 
occur at the termination of the 
poem, after the narration of the 
death, and the circumstances at- 
tending and following the death, of 
the “ Mask ” :— 

“Strange old-world tale !—we know 

the Bastille fell 

Ages ago—We’ve stood upon its site, 

And gazing heavenward, through the 
silver mists 

Of falling stars infinitesimal, 

That slowly hovered tow’rd the earth 
and formed 

In dreamy atmospheres that painters 
love 

The soft embodiment of morning air, 

Saw thy sky-piercing column. O 


July! 

A tall. and stately shaft with classic 
scrolls 

Wrought on its antique capital where 
stands 

Poised airily a-tiptoe, on one foot, 

That scarcely presses on the golden 
globe; 
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A mighty-winged divinity ! 

Not crowned with pet&sus, nor bound 
about 

As to his ancles with talares swift, 

Nor sceptred with caduceus—serpent- 
twined, 

Borne gaily out arms-length, and held 
on high, 

The winged symbol of ethereal sway, 

But grasping in one hand a torch, 
whose flame 

Flares back upon him as he seems to 


fi 

Through realms of air above distracted 
worlds, 

And in the other a great broken chain, 

An out-wrenched bolt, and fetter-lock 
therewith. 

We, viewing thus the golden god aloft, 

(Our thoughts, reverting to the olden 
days,) 

Cried out, with sudden impulse, as we 

Z a 

Eidolon ! sprung from Liberty and 
Light! 

Poised in thy beauty o’er the vaults 
of doom ; 

Time was, ere thy bright presence 
bathed the ‘Place’ 

In borrowed sunshine, when the Bas- 
tille towers 

Frowned on the passer-by; and silence 
reigned . 

Supremely sad—save where the night- 
bird cries 

Of sentinels beat back the crowding 


air; 

Or where the booming clock, with 
sullen tones, 

Proclaimed the lapse—the wane—the 
death of hours; 

Or where the low cadenzas of a lute, 

Borne through a loop-hole’s gush of 
whirling wind, 

And mingled with strange murmurs, 
tranced the ear, 

Saddening all souls that felt the har- 
mony. 

Too late! too late thy brandished 
blazing torch 

Flamed like a glory thro’ those dark- 
ened cells ; 

Too late the might of thine Herculean 


arm 
Wrested, oh, golden angel! from those 
doors 
* The bolts and staples, hinges, massy 
chains, 
Setting the captives free, ’mid warlike 
n, 
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And voices of a populace that roared 

* Down with the Bastille! Over with 
it! Down!’ 

Another angel, with a sadder face, 

Descended like a dart, still angel-like, 

Through clouds of air, stout rvofs, 
and floors of stone, 

Into the masked one’s cell—and sate 
with him. 

Looked the unutterable mystery 

Into the weary eyes that followed his, 

Content to be absorbed; then vanish- 


ing, 

Flede out into the night—and not 
alone. 

7 - 7 . * 7 

That prison’s of the past—the very 
ground 

To which ’twas razed is changed and 
changed again : 

The prisoners lie in nameless graves 
beneath, 

Save one that knows no grave—no 
monument; 

Whose lute is silenced, never more to 
wake 

Those echoes with its handmaid notes 
to song; 

Whose story now we close with rev- 
erent hands— 

The Story of the ‘ Mask.’” 

a + * 


* 


Mr. Grant’s volume, entitled, 
“ The Charm and the Curse,” brings 
us back to the seats and centres of 
the earliest indigenous culture of 
North-Western Europe. Rude as 
are the romances of ancient Ger- 
many, and the wild metrical tales 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
they yet served as the model in 
which much of the poetry of North- 
ern Europe is cast, and their un- 
doubted antiquity carries us back 
to the times of the Saxons, Norse- 
men, Danes, and those warlike tribes 
that, under different names, occu- 
pied or overran England anda great 
part of Europe from the fourth to 
the tenth century of the Christian 
era. Authentic historical records 
of Scandinavia—that is, Norway, 


- Sweden, and Denmark—do not, 


however, date further back than 
the middle of the ninth century. 
At that time it was inhabited by the 
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same people as now, who all spoke 
the same language. There was, 
nevertheless, considerable difference 
in the dialects of the three different 
countries, and even of different dis- 
tricts, which may be seen from in- 
scriptions on tombstones, orna- 
ments, &c., found in the different 
countries; but these differences 
were nowhere so great as to con- 
stitute a separate language, and 
people from all parts of Scandinavia 
were mutually intelligible to each 
other. The extent of this Scandi- 
navian language was not confined to 
Scandinavia. During the eighth, 
the ninth, and the tenth centuries, 
there was a continual outward move- 
ment from the north to all parts of 
Europe. Danes and Norwegians 
made continual inroads upon various 
parts of the British Isles, and took 

ossession of large portions of them. 

heir presence was also felt in 
France, Spain, and Italy. The 
Swedes crossed the Baltic and made 
themselves masters of considerable 
portions of Russia, and a great many 
local names bear to this day an in- 
contestable testimony to their oc- 
cupation. During the same out- 
ward movement the Scandinavians 
discovered and colonized Iceland 
and Greenland. To all these parts 
they carried their language and such 
cultivation as they possessed. In 
many parts, as in France, the Sean- 
dinavian settlers soon forgot their 
native tongue and adopted the lan- 
guage of their new country. But 
in many parts of England and Ire- 
land, and especially in the north of 
Scotland, the Hebrides, Orkneys, 
Shetland, Iceland, and Greenland, 
they preserved their language for a 
long time. Such, then, was the ex- 
tent of the Scandinavian tongue 
during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries; whilst in Iceland it so 
incorporated itself with the life of 
the people as to be frequently called 
the Icelandic language. The ap- 
propriateness of this name is to be 
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recognized in the fact that the old 
Scandinavian tongue is still spoken 
in Iceland substantially unaltered. 
The Sagas, composed in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
are still read and understood by the 
common people of Iceland without 
any previous study; nay, even by 
the children as soon as they have 
learned to read. There may be a 
few words here and there which they 
have some difficulty in understand- 
ing, but they will not be found to 
be more numerous than the diffi- 
culties to an ordinary English reader 
in English works of the sixteenth 
century. On the other hand, there 
is no district of the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, the population of 
which is able to understand the 
Sagas without previous study of 
the language; and their forms of 
speech are so materially different 
from the old-tongue, that they would 
be wholly unintelligible to a man of 
the Saga-time, or to an Icelander of 
the present day. The fact, therefore, 
remains indisputable, that at the 
present day the Icelanders alone re- 
tain the old Scandinavian language. 

During the last thirty years, a 
great deal has been done to make 
Icelandic, and especially Icelandic 
literature, known in Great Britain, 
both by translations of Icelandic 
works, and articles written on that 
subject. Mr. Samuel Laing’s trans- 
lation of Heimskringla (orbis ter- 
rarum), so called, not by Snorri 
Sturluson, its author, but by others, 
because the book begins with this 
word, appeared in 1844; and with- 
in the last ten years several Sagas 
have been translated by Dr. G. W. 
Dasent, who, in 1842, produced his 
translation of the “ Prose or 
Younger Edda.” The poetical 
Edda has also been translated by 
the late Benjamin Thorpe. Rask’s 
‘Tcelandic Grammar” has been 
rendered into English, and another 
Icelandic grammar appeared two or 
three years ago, written by the Rev. 
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Mr. Bayldon. But by far the most 
important help to the English stu- 
dent of Icelandic is Cleasby’s 
“Icelandic Dictionary,”’ edited, en- 
larged, and completed by the emi- 
nent scholar, Gudbrandr Vigfusson, 
a vative of Iceland. Much has also 
been done by Mr. William Morris, 
the author of the “Earthly Para- 
dise,” who alone, or assisted by Mr. 
Eirikr Magnusson, the translator of 
“Leilja, the Lily,” has popularized 
in English verse several of the 
ancient Sagas. To this band of the 
omnes. the forthspeakers of Ice- 
andic literature, is now to be added 
the name of Mr. Charles Grant, 
who, in a form worthy of a gentle- 
man and ascholar, gives a dramatic 
version, which is also a dramatic 
variation, of the Edda, in the in- 
ternational-looking volume called 
“The Charm and the Curse: a Tale 
dramatized from the Edda,’’—an in- 
ternational volume, as being conver- 
sant about Scandinavian legends, 
the production in English of a poet 
of Scottish extraction, printed at 
Jena, and published there as well 
as concurrently in London and 
Edinburgh. 

The oldest monuments of the 
Icelandic literature are, as with 
most other nations, popular songs, 
which are conversant either about 
the mythology of the race, or about 
the exploits of its heroes. The 
scene of the poems in which the 
deeds of God-born and God-like 
men are narrated, is sometimes laid 
in Germany, sometimes in Scandi- 
navia. From the fact that the 
same heroes are alluded to in the 
oldest songs of the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Germans, we see that they 
had substantially the same tradi- 
tions. The traditions on which the 
greater part of the heroic portion 
of the Edda Songs has been founded, 
have been preserved in the German 
Nibelungen-Lied. The date of the 
latter poem is perhaps not much 
Jater than that at which the Edda 
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Songs were written down ; but when 
both are compared, it cannot be 
doubted that the Edda Songs are of 
far greater antiquity. The charac- 
ters and the action of the old tragic 
story have evidently been modified 
in the Nibelwngen- Lied, in the spirit 
of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. There is also in the Ice- 
landie literature a prose work, of 
the thirteenth century, which gives 
an account of the heroes common 
to the Edda Songs and the Nibelun- 
gen-Lied, much more in accordance 
with the latter than the former. 
There is no doubt that an immense 
number of Songs, of the same stamp 
as the Edda Songs, were at one 
time current throughout the North, 
and the Edda collection is only a 
very small portion of the whole. 
Most of the fabulous Sagas are 
nothing but lost or forgotten Songs 
turned into prose; and some of 
these contain fragments of Songs of 
the same character as the Edda 
Songs. Itis acurious feature in the 
Icelandic literature that the Songs 
are continually being turned into 
prose tales, and the prose tales again 
into Songs. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if we observe in the lists of 
Dramatis Persone, which figure re- 
spectively at the head of “ Brun- 
hilda’s Bridal,” and “ Atli’s Death,” 
the two dramas of which Mr. 
Grant’s volume is composed, the 
same principal names as figure in 
the Nibelungen-Lied. Where the 
Edda is the warp, the Nibelungen- 
Lied is the woof, and conversely. 
We are sorry to find that Mr. 
Grant expresses a distinct intention 
of adapting his material for stage 
representation. “The earlier names 
of several of the persons,” he says, 
“soun! strangely uncouth to 
English ears; and though this may 
seem but of small moment in a nar- 
rative poem, it is a matter of consi- 
derable importance in one intended 
Sor representation on the stage. 
This consideration has in some cases 
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led to the substitution of the Mid- 
dle High German form which may, 
perhaps, offend the eye of the 
scholar.” Both the concession and 
the aspiration here mentioned ap- 
pear to us to be mistaken. Mr. 
Grant’s dramas are, as we have said, 
the productions of a gentleman and 
a scholar ; and it is by scholars, and 
in the study, that they will be 
chiefly read and appreciated. They 
exhibit much taste, frequent passion, 
and fine and striking situations ; but 
Mr. Grant has himself pointed out 
the reasons why they will have a 
literary and archeological rather 
than popularly dramatic—by which 
we now mean, histrionic or stage— 
interest. “In the following dra- 
mas,” writes Mr. Grant, “it has 
been the author’s object rather to 
adapt and modernize than simply to 
reproduce the ancient myth, though 
he has never swerved from the 
earliest extant form of the tale, 
when not compelled to do so by 
what seemed to him to be cogent 
dramatic reasons. The religious 
and social system which gave birth 
to the story has passed away, and 
many of the tragic motives which it 
once contained are so foreign to the 
ethical sentiment of our own times, 
that it would have been a thankless 
task to endeavour to reproduce 
them. For these, other trains of 
thought and feeling have been sub- 
stituted. Ina word, it is as a poem, 
and not as an archeological study, 
that the author wishes his work to 
be judged.” We have no wish to 
throw cold water upon theatrical 
enterprise, but we are strongly of 
opinion that no audience of this 
generation will have an opportu- 
nity of seeing either “ Brunhilda’s 
Bridal” or “Atli’s Death” placed 
upon the stage. Mr. Grant’s expe- 
rience is one which has been of con- 
stant recurrence in buman history— 
he has striven after reward in one 
form, and he will find it come to 
him in anotlier. On the whole, 
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there are worse acknowledgments 
of literary ability and devotion 
than the unwilling substitution of a 
recompense. 

For a general knowledge of the 
plot of Mr. Grant’s dramas, we 
must throw our readers back upon 
their reminiscences of works osten- 
sibly devoted to the elucidation of 
early Scandinavian and Teutonic 
history ; to attempt an epitome in 
these pages would result in a fiasco. 
And context is so dependent upon 
context, that it would be almost 
—— profitless to offer a specimen 
of Mr. Grant’s mastery over blank 
verse, in which his work is, with 
scarcely an exception, executed. 
One of the exceptions we seize upon 
for presentation to our readers: 
it is a little song which Oddrun, 
the sister of King Atli, and the 
lover of King Gunter, sings in the 
opening scene of the fourth act of 
* Atli’s Death.” The scene is the 
bank of a river, on a rock by the 
side of which the “ Serpent’s 
Tower,” in which Gunter is con- 
fined, is placed. The time is night, 
and Oddrun believes that if she 
could but speak to her lover, he 
might be saved. The problem, how- 
ever, is, how to attract his attention ? 
She comes to a determination :— 


“T will sing the song he used to love, 
And if its notes should fall upon the 
ear 
Of Atli’s drunken guard, they will 
but think 
It is some village girl that waits her 


love 

On the lone hillside. How unfit the 
song 

For such a place of bitter woe as this, 

I used to sing it a long while ago, 

Only a month, they say—a long, long 
while. 

O! the sweet garden. 
the flowers, 

The tender kiss, all, all have passed 
away!” 


(Sings.) 


“ Spring has come, the tender night 
ollows on the joyous ‘lay, 


O! the night, 





aprgiape 


ee end 


eed 
? 
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And the moon in silver light 
Bathes the blossomed fields of May, 
Will it stay P 
Love is sweeter than the night, 
Brighter than the moon of May, 
Joy, and beauty, and delight, 
All sweet things must pass away— 
Love will stay. 

If a case were wanted, beside 
that of the late Judge Talfourd, to 
point the moral that distinguished 
legal success is now no longer in- 
compatible with a close and un- 
deviating devotion to the paths of 
pure literature, we should be in- 
clined to point to the learned author 
of “Myra: a Tale in Verse,” as an 
example. Before Mr. Harris had 
even qualified himself for the chance 
of achieving a forensic reputation, 
he had vowed himself to the Muses ; 
and had signalized his devotion by 
the production and publication of 
a small volume of miscellaneous 
poems, as well as of an epic poem 
in twelve books, entitled the “Siege 
of Candia.” Later, whilst perform- 
ing the duties of a promising junior 
at the bar, he wrote one or two 
works of fiction of uncommon power 
and incisiveness—although some- 
what damaged, artistically speaking, 
by the impatient vigour and the 
headlong impulse of his inspiration 
—remarkable for the “hate of hate ” 
and assumption, for the “scorn of 
scorn” and exclusiveness, with 
which they were plentifully dowered. 
If he will but submit himself, as a 
writer of fiction, to the same ordeal 
which he has faced as a poet, it may 
confidently be said that the distine- 
tions of Mr. Harris, as a novelist, 
satirist, and moralist, are still, com- 
ee speaking, to be won. 

or “Myra: a Tale in Verse,” in 
seventeen short parts, and of little 
over a thousand lines, may be re- 
garded as the poetical pemmican of 
which the “Siege of Candia,” an 
epic of 454 pages and about 14,000 
lines, is the bulk. Mr. Harris has 
shown, in the little work before us, 
an interesting power of criticism 
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of his former self-—perhaps the 
grandest criticism possible, with the 
single exception of criticism of 
one’s present self. 

The “Siege of Candia,” which 
was published in 1860, in the first 
efflorescent and assimilative youth 
of the author, when his mind was 
saturated with Homer, and his ear 
tuned to Pope’s Homer, exhibited 
love, divine and human, as the 
moving spring of all the action. 
This passion of humanity, and this 
attribute of the Deity, were con- 
trasted together, and the former 
with itself. Hate, revenge, and 
love were depicted in the hero in 
all the extravagance of unbridled 
power—triumphivg even over an 
educated intellect—for the express 
purpose of showing that whatever 
good and generous qualities may 
enrich the heart, or however educa- 
tion may adorn the mind, if we 
adhere not closely to the laws of 
truth and to the dictates of religion, 
we may be impelled into any ex- 
tremity and every extravagance, 
even by the very qualities which 
we boast, and the very generosity 
which we display. Politically, also, 
Mr. Harris showed that the position 
of Crete, especially in her fancied 
and settled security against the 
possibility of foreign invasion, was 
not without a lesson and a warning 
to Englishmen. 

From a laudable effort to step at 
once—in the machinery of the 
“Siege of Candia,” as compared 
with the supernatural machinery of 
the ancient epic—“from the my- 
thological creation of the heathen 
genius to the more exalted emblems 
of the Creator Himself, to substi- 
tute Truth in the place of Fable, to 
raise our minds to the sublime 
height of God’s eternal throne, 
instead of representing His attri. 
butes by the passions of humanity,” 
many of the readers of Mr. Harris's 
larger poem were inclined to im- 
agine that religion and idolatry 
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were being mixed, and that the 
mythological divinities were being 
allegorically confounded with the 
Powers of Heaven. To guard against 
the suspicion of such confusion, 
foot-notes were introduced to 
correct the possible ambiguities, if 
waywardly interpreted, of Mr. 
Harris’s text ; in “ Myra,” no oc- 
casion is given for the use of foot- 
notes, for the passages of allegory 
and supernatural machinery are, 
without exception, suppressed. The 
“Siege of Candia” set in motion 
the supreme forces of the universe ; 
agitated the councils and the hosts 
of heaven, and diverted for a moment 
the hordes of hell ; Gabriel, Muriel, 
Ephemael, and other angels or arch- 
angels more or less known to fame, 
from time to time interfered with 
the fortunes of the Candians, 
whom Michael assisted—the logic 
of finally fruitless angeiic assist- 
ance being a question which Mr. 
Harris did not successfully explain 
—in the last book, by firing a mine 
and blowing up great numbers of 
the Turks, an explosion which was 
followed by a fearful onslaught, 
attended with great bloodshed on 
either side. 

In “ Myra,” as we have said, this 
supernatural instrumentality is dis- 
carded; allegory, which abounded 
in the “Siege of Candia,” is ex- 
cluded ; rhetorical figures, de- 
scription, and narrative, are reduced 
to a minimum ; and the consequent 
prominence given to diem 
throws over “ Myra” a dramatic 
charm and unity which, if not lost, 
were dissipated in the multiform and 
devious episode, or diffused over a 
series of declamations which showed 
a verbal rather than a progressive 
activity. “Myra” and the “Siege 
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of Candia” are both conversant 
about the same event ; and “ Myra” 
retains many lines and a few 
couplets almost identically taken 
from the larger poem. In both the 
incidents of the siege are grouped 
about the fortunes of the same 
heroine, who, called Lydia in the 
“Siege of Candia,” gives her own 
name to “ Myra.” Her experience 
forms the articulation, the con- 
nection, in either case : in the “Siege 
of Candia,” as a clue threading a 
labyrinth; in “ Myra,” as a string 
on which pearls are suspended. Mr, 
Harris seems to have shown a self- 
discipline very rare in minds of so 
great poetical susceptibility; but 
we venture to think he has his 
reward. The comparison of the 
two poems would give results of the 
same order—not, of course, of the 
same degree—as a comparison of 
the earlier Hamlet of Shakespeare 
with the later; and “Myra” has 
gained, in the same way as Spenser’s 
Pastorals might have gained by the 
loss of the discussions of the re- 
lative merits of Popery and Pro- 
testantism, and other dialectic exer- 
cises on subjects little less abstruse 
and learned than those which gave 
a scholastic air to the council-hall 
of Milton’s Pandemonium. Thus 
the poem of “ Myra” is more do- 
mestic, more personal, more indi- 
vidually touching and pathetic than 
the “Siege of Candia ;” whilst it 
is also more scholarly, more critical, 
more severe, and more precise. It 
is sweeter and more polished in its 
numbers, more sparkling and more 
recondite in its antitheses. The 
“ Siege of Candia” is a stack of 
corn; “Myra” is the same corn, 
well-garnered, after it has under- 
gone the tribulation of the flail. 
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IN THE TRACKS OF OLD WELSH GLACIERS. 


By HORACE PEARCE, F.G.S. 


Earty one morning, after an en- 
joyable walk from Bettws y Coed, 
in brilliant sunshine, in the valley 
of the winding and sonorous Llugwy, 
I found myself in sight of Snowdon 
at the old Capel Curig hotel ; and, 
before the sun attained his power, 
started away to explore the great 
mountain Carnedd Llewelyn, com- 
paratively but little known to 
tourists, although only second in 
height of all the mountains in Epg- 
land and Wales, yielding supremacy 
to the kingly Snowdon alone. 

How finely the mountains declare 
themselves as you walk along the 
evenly made Holyhead road (one 
of the greatest works associated 
with the name of Telford), with 
that most precipitous of all Welsh 
mountains, the craggy ‘T'ryfan, 
coming gradually into view, and the 
recesses of Nant Francon step by 
step unfolding their manifold con- 
figurations, line and angle and 
shading, changing continually, until 
the long reach of Llyn Ogwen 
expands at length to sight, Jooking 
so still, smooth, and peaceful, beneath 
the rugged slopes of Braich Du. 
Just where Ogwen came in sight I 
rested’ on the roadside wall and 
gazed about me. Y Tryfan takes 
the eye more than all else within 
this grand pass of Benglog, rising 
in sharp lines to a great height 
from so small and narrow a base, 
so entirely rocky, unmitigated, as at 
this distance it appears, by any of 
the tender, softening graces of moss 
or grass between the bare surfaces 
of craggy stone: a pyramid of 
rough-hewn, gritty, and slaty rock, 


fretted yet more by wind and 
weather of thousands of years; 
verily a formidable fellow to look at 
from below, so rough and disjointed 
seem the component masses, so 
sharp the angles of inclination, so 
vast in most directions the accu- 
mulations of fallen blocks. It does 
not appear an easy task, by any 
means, to place oneself beside those 
two great upright stones, placed by 
nature on the very apex of this 
mountain ; yet, we believe, it is pos- 
sible by the western side, cumbered 
though it is by enormous fallen 
masses, piled on each other in 
gigautic confusion. Behind and 
away from Y Tryfan, the Glyders 
aud Y Garn, with their many ridges, 
curve away in grand outlines to the 
entrance of Nant Francon proper, 
where they curve away behind the 
rugged slopes of Braich Du. It 
formed a sublime scene in the 
brilliant morning sunshine, but I 
allowed myself only a few minutes 
to enjoy the view, promising another 
visit to this grand pass in a day or 
two, then starting away up the 
mountain turf for a long, gradual 
ascent. 

A wild little upland valley, Cwm 
Lloer, opens out just beneath the 
summit of Carnedd Dafydd and 
Braich Du—a dark, circular hollow, 
beset by steep crags on three sides, 
and liolding in its recess a little 
clear pool called Ffynnon-y-Lloer, 
or “Moon Spring,” but why so 
called I am ata loss to say, unless 
the curving eastern shore is thought 
to resemble the curve of the new 
moon, a lonely, separated ravine— 
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one of those cauldrons or corries 
80 common among great mountains, 
as though a large slice had been 
bodily torn out, leaving rough, 
naked scars, be the cause fire or 
ice, or only the more gradual power 
of atmospheric influences. How 
still and secluded the spot, known 
to few people except wandering 
shepherds and hardy fishermen ! 

om theshoulder above Ffynnon- 
y-Lloer to the summit of Carnedd 
Dafydd is a steep climb of three 
quarters of a mile, rocky, with 
strewn blocks that cover the slope, 
the spaces few between, where the 
club-mosses love to grow at this 
lofty elevation, Lycopodium clavatum, 
selago and selaginoides almost fill- 
ing up the small stone spaces with 
their dark-green branching stems. 
On reaching the great carn of 
stones that marks the summit a 
splendid prospect opened to my 
view, comprising a near insight into 
the recesses of some of the loftiest 
mountains of the principality. But, 
strange to say, I was agreeably sur- 
prised upon nearing the carn of 
stones to see three ladies! Well, 
thought I, others can climb Dafydd, 
and they—ladies: came up from 
Bethesda, it appeared, by the long 
grassy slopes that rise up from that 
village. It certainly was an un- 
likely spot to find any company— 
but they were natives, hence their 
braving the fatigue of such a climb— 
so I very gladly fraternised with 
them, affording them the use of my 
knowledge of the district, my maps, 
and the like, while we surveyed the 
grand panorama. 

Away to the south and west rose 
Snowdon and all his sons, a grand 
phalanx of clear, sharp, ridgy moun- 
tains, standing boldly to view, in all 
the variety of crests, ridges, and 
shoulders, sinuously running down 
in many directions from the lofty 
summits of Snowdon, Glyders Fawr, 
and Fach, Elidyr Fawr, Y Garn, 
and pyramidal Tryfan, a series 
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of rock ridges set off one behind 
another, and enclosing within their 
strong rugged arms deeply-set tarns, 
mostly dark and profound, sternly 
begirt with precipices, as the Llyns 
of Idwal in its cavernous, mighty 
chasm ; of Bochlwyd, high up under 
Tryfan, desolate and stony ; of great 
Llydaw, resting in its mile-long 
basin, within the great arms of 
Snowdon ; of Marchlyn Mawr, near 
Nant Francon; all seen that day on 
the shoulders or summit. Carnedd 
Dafydd forms a bold standing point, 
happily that day clear of all cloud, 
whence to gaze upon the loftiest 
mountains of all Wales, so bold in 
outline, so variously grouped to- 
gether, so rugged. Bangor district 
and Lower Francon, with the straits 
of Menai dividing off all Anglesea, 
seen entirely beyond, backed by a 
high reach of azure sea, only one 
degree a deeper blue than the sky, 
with the wide prospect away to the 
east and north, most beautifully 
dappled over with shadows of 
wandering clouds, all formed a 
prospect the eye delighted long to 
gaze upon, and drew many expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration 
from my three lady mountaineers. 
But we must needs be moving on, 
having much more work to do; and, 
by mutual consent, to take together, 
ere the sun went down. 

It was by no means a smooth bit 
of walking for three ladies, and one 
of them a slight delicate girl of 
twelve or fifteen, as we descended 
a little from the carn of stones, 
and passed slowly and cautiously 
along Cefn Ysgolion Duon, or the 
“* Ridge of the Black Ladders,” a 
name most applicable to the tre- 
mendous precipice on the verge of 
which we presently stood to gaze 
down, a grand escarpment of black 
rock, plunging down for about half 
the height of the mountain like a 
wall; but how irregularly torn 
out, as though some savage power 
had intended carrying off the 
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mountain bodily, but had succeeded 
only in wrenching away a huge por- 
tion, leaving enormous profound 
chasms, rent out of the Sear of 
the vast rocky mass. It was a 
grand scene, so darkly sunk at our 
feet those “black ladders” of 
broken precipice, with tremendous 
rents and fissures seaming their 
ragged surface, where scarcely a 
saxifrage appeared to cling, so 
aerial the space through which the 
eye had to penetrate before resting 
on the green of the more distant 
Cwm away below the rocks, Cwm 
Liafar, or “ Valley of the Voice,” 
by name, where the several Nants 
of distinct name unite to form one 
great hollow, bearing away the 
united waters heard rushing with 
so continuous a breeze-like sound, 
the representatives in a diminished 
form of the great glacier that of 
old, without doubt, filled this enor- 
mous ravine, and greatly contributed 
to enlarge it by carrying away blocks 
and stones from these huge pre- 
cipices, to deposit them as moraine 
masses lower down the ravine, as at 
the junction of Nants Bach and Y 
Craig, where now we see them. 

I was struck by the fresh appear- 
ance of Ysgolion Duon, as though 
the power that formed those tre- 
mendous cliffs had but yesterday 
ceased operations, whereas the pre- 
sent disintegrating and softening 
influence of atmospheric causes has 
done comparatively little to reduce 
the savageness of the scene. And 
what frost, rain, and air are now 
effecting is mainly to lessen the 

t escarpments, reducing their 
eights by throwing down blocks 
and smaller rocks and stones, which 
piled as a slope of talus under these 
escarpments (generally at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees) go to soften 
the original wildness of the spot. 
But little of this has effected the 
bold character of Yegolion Duon, 
where the ruggedness is greatly the 
same as when the slowly diminished 
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glacier gradually relinquished the 
precipices at the gradual ameliora- 
tion of climate, until those threads 
of water (little torrents when you 
are down at them) became, as now 
they continue, the sole representa- 
tives of the enormous ice masses 
of a far remote period ; far, as com- 
puted by the little span of human 
life, quite near, in a geological 
sense, as compared with older stages 
of the history of this planet. 
Lending my staff to the mother 
of the dainty “‘ Elfrida,” who herself 
refused all aid, we passed slowly 
from stone to stone of the immense 
ridges of shattered rock, now as- 
cending, now over a bit of mossy 
ground, now descending, but mostly 
over a confused rocky surface, until 
at last we reached Bwlch Cyfryw 
Drym, another shoulder of the great 
Carnedd Llewelyn, and one that 
makes an obtuse general angle with 
the ridge we had just passed, thus 
affording on its rather narrow sum- 
mit a commanding view of the 
“ Black Ladders,” at which, in their 
deathly stern darkness of plunging 
fall, we could but turn again and 
again to gaze. My friends bore 
the fatigue well, resting but little, 
though the sharp rocks were ill- 
fitted for their boots, and walking 
had to be carefully ‘done not to 
sprain the ankles ; but when sitting 
on a spur of rock just above Ffyn- 
non Liugwy, darkly resting in its 
length of half a mile beneath the 
sharp ridge of Pen Helig, and know- 
ing that stern pool to be the source 
of the charming river of that name, 
so often sketched and admired about 
Bettws-y-Coed, and seeing the 
glimpses of lovely country away 
beyond, we all agreed the ascent 
well repaid the exertion by the 
grandeur and beauty of the views. 
One or two stiff bits of rocky 
climbing, where the shattered moun- 
tain wears a white or grey aspect of 
bleached barrenness, and we stood 
on the summit of the great Carnedd 
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Llewelyn, the second in height of 
all the mountains of England and 
Wales, attaining an altitude of 
8,482 feet above the level of the sea, 
the true summit and centre of a 
grand mountain, of which Carnedd 
Dafydd, though nearly as high, is 
really only a shoulder. There at 
the carn of grey stones, while the 
ladies refreshed themselves with the 
contents of sundry baskets, I set up 
my Aneroid, thermometer and com- 
pass, and gazed around. 

Broader than Carnedd Dafydd, 
and separated away by its own 
ridges, Carnedd Llewelyn does not 
yield such grand views of Snow- 
donia, fine indeed though these are ; 
but much more extended prospects 
of the lovely vale of Conway, wind- 
ing away to the sea east and north, 
beautifully verdant, and seen from 
this height to be tidal a long way 
up; of the great length of undulated 
more or less mountainous country 
away towards Denbigh, Corwen, and 
Bala, while, over the tumbled mass 
of wild ground, immediately to the 
north, the sea view is most extensive, 
bearing round to Anglesea and be- 
yond, with the straits running in 
like a broad river. Turning to ob- 
serve the populous district from 
Bethesda to Bangor, it was interest- 
ing to observe how gradually the pre- 
cipices gave way to easier green sides 
of the valleys, they to smoothersheep 
walks that in turn yielded to cul- 
tivated river valleys, at first sprinkled 
over with white cottages, growing 
more frequent, until a populous vil- 
lage became merged in a thickly 
pa town. Verily it sometimes 

appens that these broad uplands and 
rocky ridges furnish food to thou- 
sands directly, as in the case of those 
Penrhyn slate quarries, partly seen 
away across the lower portion of 
Nant Francon. 

The afternoon was eminently 
lovely ; light clouds were scattered 
over the deep blue sky, casting 
shadows of many forms on the 
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flanks of so many brown, green, and 
purple mountains, as also on the 
distant wide landscape, especially 
in the direction of Llyn Conway, 
clearly seen, and so imparting that 
effect of bright light mingled with 
shade, so like life in its changeful 
character, cloud-shadows that lay 
on the landscape below, like islands 
in a sea. This effect of cloud- 
shadow, moulding its form to the 
configuration of the ranges, now 
creeping with broad shade up some 
long slope, now curving softly and 
changefully over some ridge, forms 
one of the charming subjects of 
great mountain masses. 

It was a day to us most favour- 
able, for not a cloud touched any 
height ; the whole brotherhood of 
surrounding uplands stood revealed. 
But how contrasted the scene often. 
The elder of my three companions 
related how three shepherds, men 
well acquainted with Llewelyn, 
were lost there some winters ago. 
A snow-storm came on; blinding,” 
drifting, lasting snow-storm, with 
furious wind. They lost their way, 
the usual landmarks and fami- 
liar rocks hidden under the white 
uniform surface, and by the eddy- 
ing snow clouds, one of the three 
becoming separated from the rest 
and lost; discovered long after, 
a prey to the wild desolation 
of Llewelyn, when winter storms 
sweep across its many and then dan- 
gerous ridges. How helpless and 
terrible must be the sensation of 
being really Zos‘—ou such a night— 
on such a mountain ! 

This recalls to my mind what the 
shepherd I subsequently met with on 
this mountain said, referring to night 
on the hills: “ J¢’s all road at night, 
sir.” Truly all, because none. No; 
one would not like to find oneself 
belated on Carnedd Llewelyn, on 
the verge of a long winter’s night, 

Of all the fourteen or fifteen 
oe mountains of Wales it 

as been my privilege to stand 
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upon, none resembles Snowdon so 
much as this Carnedd Llewelyn. 
Like Snowdon it is constituted 
mainly of great ridges, radiating 
very irregularly with wavy lines to 
the valleys; a kind of mountain 
ganglion, of which the carn of 
stones is the centre. Then again, 
like Snowdon, it contains, more 
than other mountains, those -great 
and profound cwms or ravines, 
bounded at their head by precipices 
more or less wall-like, and separated 
off from the above-named by long 
ridges shouldering away to the 
valleys ; each of such cwms, what- 
ever may have been their original 
form and extent, having, in later 
geological epochs, been greatly 
eepened and widened by long con- 
tinued action of glacier ice, evinced 
by manifold indications in the 
valleys and along the rocks below. 
Hence, from the summit of Carnedd 
Liewelyn, as better known, and 
more grandly still on Snowdon, 
there is a series of profound hol- 
lows into which you may gaze—hol- 
lows generally resembling each 
other in main features, but each 
possessing special forms and quali- 
ties of its own, fit for study to the 
artist, geologist, or general tourist. 

After some considerable time 
chatting, comparing hill-knowledge, 
record of my few instruments (ten 
degrees colder than Capel Curig), 
and a last long survey all round, 
the ladies started down for Bethesda, 
by way of the slopes of Yr Elen, 
when I accompanied them a few 
paces to the edge of Cwm Caseg, in 
order to see that other great hollow 
and its small lake of Ffynnon Caseg, 
darkly set under stern cragx, in a 
profound recess, curved round by 
the pillared precipices in a semi-cir- 
cular form, and across which the 
great mass of Yr Elen rose, like a 
monument of the Master’s build- 
ing. How still, profound, dark, and 
lone that little mountain pool, 
scarcely changed in oue feature 
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since the last bold touches were 
given to it, leaving it so. 

Here, with a little mutual regret 
at the length of our several ways 
apart, my three friends of Llewelyn 
left me to wend their steps down 
the long slopes, of four miles or 
thereabouts, leading to Bethesda— 
I to retrace my way over the sum- 
mit, and on, down other ridges, to 
the Holyhead road. 

Quickly, after leaving the sum- 
mit, I came in sight of the great 
chasm that is sunk on its eastern 
side, the termination of great Cwm 
Eigiau, ending abruptly against the 
crags of Llewelyn, and enclosing 
in its depth one quite small tarn, 
Ffynnon Llyffant, or “ Frog Spring,” 
a tiny but, probably, deep pool, 
begirt with huge fissured crags, very 
steeply plunging down these final 
ridges of the mountain. A little far- 
ther on there were some very grand 
cavernous fissures in the wall of 
precipice, down which I could sight 
the bottom, at a very steep angle, 
and, in a few instances, down be- 
tween semi-detached masses of 
shattered crag, rising like pillars, 
nearly the full height of Llewelyn, 
wonderful pieces of rock-architec- 
ture that have strangely defied the 
attacks of time. Shortly beyond 
this, where the narrowing shoulder 
falls rapidly away to a kind of de- 
pressed elbow, a fine view is ob- 
tained; you look down at once into 
the two great cwms of Llugwy and 
Eigiau, with a full near view of the 
former dark lake, chiefly encircled 
by grassy shores; but a partial view 
of the latter larger sheet of water, 
resting under the crags of Clogwyn 
Eira, or “ snow-precipice.” 

Italways seems to me a deficiency 
in the generally excellent details and 
completeness of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, that the officers did not sound 
all the Lakes of Wales, the depth of 
most of which appears altogether un- 
known, as allu’ed to by Professor 
Ramsay in his works on North Wales. 
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Such would have given valuable data 
for geology, and been very interest- 
ing to travellers in general. When 
looking down from the ridges upon 
such a dark lake as Ffynnon Llugwy 
(taking so deep a tone of colour 
only one or two feet from the shore) 
and musing on the probable causes 
that conduced to so deep a moun- 
tain hollow, one would greatly like 
to know its precise depth at the 
greatest. This lake, averaging a 
quarter ofa mile square, bad, to me, 
every appearance of being profound. 

Passing on in company with a 
shepherd I had met with, who had 
small supply of “Saesneg,”’ and 
going down and over the lowest 
part of the ridge, we arrived pre- 
sently at a stiff bit of climbing, up 
Pen Helig, or the “ Headland of 
Willows,” probably from a few such 
trees once growing in one of the 
two valleys below. The ridge lies 


broken down in a series of rocky, 


narrow terraces, often laden with 
loose slate-like material, in parts 
of which it became hand and knee 
work. But the prospects from the 
Braich or “Arm” above were 
good, the contour of the hollows 
and position of the ridges seeming 
to alter with each fresh standing 
point. This forms one of the at- 
tractive features of great moun- 
tains: they embody such variety in 
themselves, and alter their forms so 
repeatedly from different points of 
view, that the same mountain may 
scarcely be recognised from two 
different positions. This is es- 
ecially the case with mountains 
ormed, like Snowdon and Carnedd 
Llewelyn, of a series of ridges cul- 
minating to one defined summit. 

It was amusing to watch some 
sheep coming back up the moun- 
tain, a long wavy line of white 
dots, curving to the undulating 
form of their track, without one 
forsaking the line. 

In selecting names for particular 
spots, names that have endured 
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through untold centuries, the Welsh 
have mostly selected and embodied 
the main features of the locality. 
Now most lakes are Llyn in their 
tongue, a word for standing water 
in general; but some are called 
Ffynnon as this of Llugwy, that 
before-mentioned of Lloer, and of 
Caseg. Two of these I found de- 
serving their name of Ffynnon, 
which signifies “well or spring,” 
from the marshy and springy nature 
of the immediate shore. 

Passing quickly along the long 
grassy slope of Braich, my companion 
and I at length walked it down—it 
is very long—and called for two 
glasses of most excellent milk, at the 
farmhouse of Tal-y-Braich, where the 
good housewife, in her genuine hos- 
pitality, refused payment, though 
we left the coppers for the children, 
if any older than the baby, whose 
curious and antique carved cradle 
was about “two fifties,” or a hun- 
dred years old. 

Regaining the capital Holyhead 
road, four easy miles brought me 
to my comfortable hostelry of Capel 
Curig; comfortable, but of most 
rambling passages, so that one 
almost requires a clue to reach 
one’s bedroom. After refreshing 
myself with Ogwen trout and so 
ou, aud resting for a time in view 
of the lakes just below, and Snow- 
don darkly cut against a clear sky, 
I retired early to prepare for fresh 
ae on the morrow. 

was up early the following morn- 
ing, bathed in the lake (using a boat 
as “ machine”’), breakfasted in part 
off a large sweet loaf that had been 
baked in the peat fire, and about 
eight o’clock started for the Glyder 
Fawr, in brilliant sunshine, with 
shadows of a few clouds moving 
across the scene, and shreds of 
flying vapour trailing slightly about 
Snowdon and my old friend Moel 
Siabod. Stayed at Pen-y-Gwryd 
some little time for the morning to 
declare itself, and clouds rising out 
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of the lake valleys to clear well 
away, then exactly at ten set off 
over the hill called Y Foel Berfedd, 
-to Llyn-y-Cwm-Ffynnon, or “ Lake 
of the Springy Hollow,” lying in a 
hollow between that hill and one 
of the lower buttresses of Y Glyder 
Fawr, with picturesque glimpses of 
Snowdon caught from different 
points about the water. Com- 
paratively small as this lake is, 
and its cwm likewise, I was some 
time before I could desery the two 
ladies and attendant who preceded 
me, for sketching purposes—the 
scale of things and distances being 
so great—but at last I saw them, two 
tiny specks of white among great 
grey blocks on the opposite shore. 
From the lake the ascent is 
long, often steep, and among 
thousands of rocks strewing the 
grass and moss that luxuriates 
between them, giving very pleasing 
views of Moel Siabod and parts of 
Nant Gwynant coming in peace- 
fully beneath its great enclosing 
steeps. It was simply a climb of 
about three miles, growing more 
and more stony towards the crest 
of the mountain, whereupon a sur- 
rising chaos of enormous rocks 
jes scattered in the wildest con- 
fusion, shed over each other and 
resting precariously, with huge 
spaces between, as though just 
fallen from the sky, grey and 
white, standing often edgeways out 
of the mountain like bleached 
bones. There are miles like this 
on the two Glyders, a perfect wil- 
derness of shattered rocks, splin- 
tered and torn into every possible 
form ; here thrown over loosely as 
if just hurled out of a volcano; 
there standing up in grey groups 
of gaunt, weird aspect. Yet how 
exquisitely beautiful the soft tones 
of greys in some masses, so ten- 
derly light in effect, almost white 
as they stand up against a sky 
deeply blue. The contrast was 
perfect of one natural rockery of 
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huge proportions, grouped together 
in wild carelessness, one among 
many; how invaluable, could one 
be moved just as it is to a gen- 
tleman’s lawn ! 

At the carn of stones marking 
the summit of Y Glyder Fawr, 
formed chiefly of some great, pro- 
truding, natural rocks, the prospect 
is surprisingly grand on a day clear 
of cloud, as fortunately that was, 
for only a few whiffs of white 
passed across the highest moun- 
tains and off again, just sufficient to 
add dignity to the scene. Placed 
directly between the two grandest 
passes of Lilanberis and Nant 
Francon, this weird-mountain stands 
unrivalled for grand, commanding 
insight into the stupendous hollows 
of Snowdon, and near views of his 
tremendous ridges and precipices, 
jagged and fearful, full of contrast 
of colour, both from varied rock 
surface and the lights and shadows 
from the sky, changing often as 
you watch them. Through the air 
the summits of the two mountains 
are only three miles apart, with 
but that one grand pass between, 
and the rocks fall away quickly for 
a little distance below the carn of 
stones, thus affording magnificent 
views all round. 

Second only to the ruggedness 
of Snowdon the grandeur of the 
scene culminates otherwise in the 
opposite direction, looking down 
towards Nant Francon, with all 
the extremely craggy foreground 
of Glyder itself and that tor- 
tured Tryfan, verging that fine 
ravine in bold setting, worthy 
of itself, across which the great 
masses of the two Carnedds, my 
friends of the previous day took 
the sky in great force. Here, and, 
indeed, on all sides of this high 
vantage ground, the configuration 


-of the hill pieces is most telling, 


one line curving down until lost 
behind another, while the great 
depth of the valleys shows on either 
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side with that aérial effect giving 
you the sense of great elevation. 

On the Glyder Fawr you seem 
placed high’ among the ridges, 
and can the better comprehend the 
wild forces that have been at work 
of old to throw up such an array of 
rocks. No wonder the shepherds 
designate part of this region ‘ the 
residence of storms,” for tempests 
and old earth-throbs seem to have 
shattered the surface, lightnings 
torn it, and mighty rains of heaven 
to have washed away all soil or 
loose material from among the sharp- 
pointed, naked rocks that stand in 
groups, strangely placed, like the 
skeleton of an old world, or like 
some scene in the moon. 

I found the top colder by fifteen 
degrees than down at Capel Curig, as 
Irested on each side successively of 
the Ordnance carn of stones, musing 
among other subjects, how Pennant, 
the father of Welsh travel, visited 
that spot some ninety or a hundred 
years ago; how Roscoe, so elegant 
and classical of style, was struck by 
the fierceness of the scene; how 
the directors and officers of the 
Ordnance Survey spent long days 
there, with instruments and note 
books, doing good work ; how there 
occasionally stand travellers desirous 
of knowing something of the Snow- 
donian ranges, other and more inti- 
mate than the beaten tracks af- 
ford. 

From the summit I counted nine 
lakes, from those of Llanberis, 
darkly blue, to small tarns, high up 
on the backs of brown moorlands, 
The Menai Straits were also darkly 
blue beneath a grand sky. Truly a 
scene for a life-long remembrance. 
Plainly I could not stay on the 
Glyder all afternoon if my plan 
was to be carried out, so, after ex- 
ploring some distance along the 
crest of the mountain towards Y 
Tryfan and Glyder Fach, going to 
the verge of that tremendous pre- 
cipice falling down to Cwm Idwal, 
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struck by its superb plunge into 
the depths below, I began to descend 
to Llyn Idwal. 

The landlord at Pen-y-Gwryd 
was perfectly right in saying that 
the first part of the way you have 
to make on the other side was 
** loose like, and many stones.” It 
is in fact an extraordinary accumula- 
tion of blocks and smaller stones, 
mostly loose, down which I had to 
descend gradually and with careful 
footing, so steep is it, and yet so 
stony: a perfect mass of loosely- 
siadouien of rocks. The landlord 
was equally correct in adding, there 
was but one way down to Llyn Idwal: 
“You won’t find any other, sir, it 
brings you down right under the 
Kitchen.” For so I found it, after 
trying two places where the loose 
stones ended in a cliff, like a stee 
river bed ending in a clear waterfall, 
whereupon, seeing the nature of the 
ground, or rather the lack of solid 
ground at all, I had to retrace my 
steps up again twice, until at last, 
on surveying another very similar 
opening, I found descent was pos- 
sible. 

Nevertheless my way was con- 
siderably steep and somewhat rocky. 
I did not descend quite at the rate 
of four miles an hour, and had 
quietly to pause now and again and 
examine the ground to ascertain 
where descent further was possible. 
At length with patience I found 
myself at the bottom of that grand 
rift in the rocks surrounding three 
sides of Idwal, namely, Twill Du, 
or “ Black Chasm,” called by some 
Englishman the “ Devil’s Kitchen,” 
perhaps because storms are brewed 
up there, a marvellous rent, as 
though a great earthquake had just 
passed that way. It is partly filled 
up by blocks fallen from the sides, 
and in stormy weather must be the 
bed of a wild torrent coming down 
from Llyn-y-Cwm. From this 
high point, still a great elevation 
above the surface of the lake, is 
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obtained a fine commanding view of 
Cwm Idwal and Braich Du beyond. 
This spot is noted for its rare 
plants. Sazifraga oppositifolia I 
found in plenty on the rocks, rich 
with its handsome purple flowers, 
the relics, as Dr. Ramsay says, of 
an arctic vegetation. 

The day was warm and lovely, a 
bright sun streaming in upon that 
usually gloomy hollow, revealing 
every ridge, rift, crag and stone. 
Down below Twil Du it was com- 
paratively easy going, so I stayed 
at intervals, to enjoy the scene, 
beside a lovely stream settling here 
and there in clear, crystal pools, 
before rushing asa torrent down to 
the lake. Round the southern end 
of Llyn Idwal I passed to a 
fisherman whipping the water from 
the shore. “ Nice breeze, but too 
‘bright for the trout to rise.” I 
passed on, observing a mass of rock, 
nearly an island, to be smoothened 
over, as though planed even by some 
process, a great contrast to angular 
blocks strewing the shore, with- 
out doubt a roche moutonnée, or 
glaciated rock largely softened 
over by the long sliding process of 
the great glacier that once filled 
that vast recess. 

Presently, near the north-eastern 
shore, I met with a resting fisher- 
man lying on the grass and watching 
his companions fishing from a boat. 
I gave him a midday greeting, and 
sat down, glad of human society 
after my three or four hours in the 
silence and loneliness of the solemn 
mountains. I would have my re- 
venge on those dark crags, thought 
I, and so lay on the grass luxuriating 
for an hour, talking of fishing, the 
Menai: bridges, comparing water- 
falls, speculating which ewms above 
Francon contained lakes, and hold- 
ing other topics with my brown 
Etesien. 

“ Didn’t see you come down.” 

“ Well, no; look at your friend.” 

“ Can’t see him.” 
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“Look left of that rock in the 
water.” 

“Upon my word, how small he 
looks, a mere speck. These places 
are terribly deceptive for distance, 
I don’t wonder I didn’t see you up 
yonder.” 

On looking up towards Twill Du 
from the shore it appeared scarcely 
possible I had just come down those 
tremendous cliffs, the semicircular 
precipices looking all so serrated, 
indented, and grim. It is a very 
noble recess that Cwm Idwal, cal- 
culated to reveal to us a little of 
what the Almighty can do in the 
way of grandeur, with rock and 
water. 

I may here remark that by care- 
ful Aneroid observations I computed 
the surface of Llyn Idwal to be 
1,998 feet lower than the summit 
of the Glyder Fawr, or 1,277 feet 
above sea level, the Glyder Fawr 
being 3,275 feet above the sea. 
This accounts for the steepness of 
the route I had passed, the hori- 
zontal distance of Llyn Idwal from 
the summit of Y Glyder Fawr 
being very nearly three quarters of 
a mile. 

After greatly enjoying the scenery 
of that wild Cauldron at my leisure, 
and in pleasant company, I set off 
to explore the glacier action below 
the lake, remarking huge heaps of 
moraine matter that appeared in 
part to dam up the water, and which 
has been shed from the sides of the 
ice more than from the middle, and 
that most probably in the last stages 
of the ice, when a warmer climate 
had gradually reduced the original 
proportions of the glacier, such 
reduction being even now traced 
in the three or four terminal moraine 
ridges that border the western side 
of the lake. Below these, down 
towards the head of Nant Francon, 
T was greatly instructed by exam- 
ining the several distinct bosses of 
native rock, largely smoothened 
over by the ice, and in some cases 
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deeply grooved, in lines mostl 
following the line of the seal 
This in no slight or uncertain way, 
but largely, clearly mammillated, 
with that distinct softening of 
contour and smooth general appear- 
ance so characteristic of rocks long 
subject to the grinding power of 
moving ice-masses. 

Down below the Hone quarry, 
where the torrent from Llyn Idwal 
tumbles over the rocks to join the 
falls of the Ogwen, I found some 
fine examples of roche moutonnée, 
levelled over in rounded outline, 
that is, the ancient inequalities of 
the rocks removed as by a planing 

rocess, and they curving over 
slightly to follow the depression of 
the valley, just as would be the 
case, the surfaces, in a few instances 
here, also being still distinctly and 
largely grooved. It is interesting 
to observe the waters of Idwal still 
pouring over the same rocks for- 
merly deep beneath the ice, a 
torrent feebly representing the great 
cataract of ice that once tumbled 
into Nant Francon in the later 
days of the diminished glacier. 
So distinct is the appearance of the 
bosses of exposed rock lying in the 
path of the ice from angular and 
rough masses cumbering the moun- 
tain sides and valleys, that they 
declare themselves in a marked 
degree even from the Holyhead 
road. But to see, and examine, 
and appreciate them rightly, it is 
necessary at several points to scram- 
ble up and down the slopes, leaving 
the road frequently, as at Braich 
Du, where the longitudinal grooves 
and flutings are visible high up its 
flank, in a direction contrary to the 
slope of the mountain, thus in- 
dicating a great thickness and 
power of the ice. 

In addition to these there are 
some good examples of worked 
rocks, if I may so call them, above 
Llyn Ogwen, on its southern shore, 
near the road, wearing the same 
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distinct form, planed away down 
out of sight and all over, in the 
direction of the ice-flow, but re- 
taining their ancient roughness on 
the opposite end where the ice left 
them and the edges escaped its 
power. One of these is very striking 
close to the road; but it is best 
to ramble among the blocks to- 
wards Cwm Bochlwyd if desirous 
to study them in detail, also, as 
before mentioned, along the slope 
of Braich Du and Craig Yr Hysfa 
on the opposite side the lake, and 
down at the commencement of 
Nant Francon, when a few large 
perched blocks meet the eye here 
and there, in positions strikingly 
distinct from weather-fallen frag- 
ments more recently detached by 
frost from the crags above. 

It is the opinion of some of our 
ablest geologists that during the 
glacial period, when at one time or 
several times successively the land 
was greatly sunk below the sea 
level, icebergs and floe-ice came 
largely from the north into these 
valleys, then small ffiords, grinding 
against the mountain sides, then 
low islands, and so leaving grooves 
and traces sometimes difficult to 
determine from local glacier indica- 
tions. Most of the roches mou- 
tonnéee and groovings I remarked 
in that Pass, and, subsequently, in 
Llanberis Pass, by the direction of 
planing, point to glaciers that had 
their origin in the great cwms 
above. These indications are nu- 
merous and clearly defined ; whereas 
the other striations are difficult tu 
single out and determine, possibly 
because the local glacier action was 
the latest, before the ice finally 
forsook the rocks. 

After a long time enjoyably 
spent in the heart of this great 
Pass, and going below to see the 
Ogwen Falls uniting with the Idwal 
water, in what is really a bold bit of 
cataract scenery, and after finding 
an artist busy at work, “laying in” 
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the rocks and cascade, just above 
the Hone Quarry, with some rest 
beside Ogwen fishermen, I journeyed 
on down to Capel Cureg presently, 
well-pleased with the comforts and 
cheerful company of the old hotel, 
after my wild ramble over the 
Glyder. 

As two of us sat in the garden 
watching the clouds about Snowdon 
and those on Moel Siabod, seen to 
be dissolving again into the air on 
leaving his crest, formed on the 
mountain by unequal temperature 
of rock and air, we descried a 
heron sailing over the lakes, quite 
near to us at one time, coming from 
the direction of the east, with how 
large and graceful flight! Long 
may these noble birds inhabit the 
solitudes, and stay by night to feed 
in the lonely, solemn tarns! 

I pass over next day and proceed 
to speak of the following, when I 
made a special journey into the 
home and tracks of one of the old 
Welsh glaciers, into a high recess 
of Snowdon, which I agree with 
Professor Ramsay in considering 
“an upland valley, unmatched in 
Wales for wildness,” and of which 
he goes on to say: “ though I have 
been in it more times than I can 
tell, I never met there one human 
being.” 

Leaving the Victoria Hotel after 
an early Rosaiind, I paused a few 
moments to see the old Llanberis 
church, and the resting-place of 
the Rev. Henry Willington Starr, 
the poor fellow “who perished on 
Snowdon, Sept. 15, 1846.” But, 
previous to this, I left the road to 
examine the rocks on the southern 
side of Llyn Peris, where, in several 
instances, the old glacier has taken 
off the top, leaving wavy lines and 
softened contours very emphatica!ly 
proclaiming its course, with a few 
strie yet resisting the action of the 
weather. Above the village, near 
Mar Mawr, some great rocks that 
rise in the pass and must have im- 
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peded the flow of the ice, have the 
same largely rounded outline, and 
still retain upon them in a most 
marked degree some of the tra- 
velled blocks let down by the ice 
on its melting, in positions stri- 
kingly at variance with any possible 
resting spots for blocks detached 
from the crags by ordinary weather 
action; several resting, as they 
have done for untold ages, on the 
verge of a deep descent, and just 
below other rocks, to have come 
over which must have inevitably 
launched them into the bottom. 

Leaving the road at a point about 
half a mile below Pont-y-Gromlech 
I ascended to the shepherd’s house 
of Blaen-y-Nant, where I had a few 
minutes conversation with the 
daughter of the house, the men 
being away, and the aged mother 
having “no English.” “There was 
no shepherd’s path into Cwm Glas : 
so, sir, sure.” ‘You can follow 
one of the waters,” alluding to the 
two main torrents that here pour 
down the sides of Snowdon. Her 
brother knew the mountain well; 
and, she added as a rarity, had been 
in Australia. I hoped he had 
brought back plenty of gold; when 
she took off a handsome gold ring, 
of rich colour and massive chasing. 
Soon I left them and proceeded to 
mount the high stone wall above, 
and slowly ascend to Cwm Glas. 

A little behind the house there 
still remains the greater portion 
of a large terminal moraine, cut 
through by the streams and running 
in a long broad line, composed 
mainly of small stones detached 
from the cliffs of Snowdon and shed 
from the end of the retreating 
glacier. After some search I found 
several stones with well defined 
scratchings upon them, larger or 
finer, but always straight so far as 
they go, and crossing each other in 
different directions, with delicate 
lines, as fine as hairs, requiring 
a microscope to show them all, 
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Above this extends a rock-strewn 
slope of half a mile or so, leading 
to a very fine example of roche 
moutonnée, more or less broken and 
rugged on the side facing down the 
slope, but wonderfully smoothened 
over and rounded on the opposite 
side and over the top. One is dis- 
posed to ask, what but glacier ice 
could have done that, or left those 

ointedly poised blocks that are yet 
Found on its top ? Seen from above, 
it has this character in a degree yet 
more marked. Behind this again 
is another mass of moraine matter, 
here chiefly blocks, grown over with 
moss and fine mountain grass for the 
most part, but extending almost the 
full width of the slope. 

In passing up this steep side of 
Snowdon I paused to rest a few 
times and looked around me. How 
grimly the gaunt crags stood, like 
an army with spears, encircling that 
wild recess! The small ribbon of 
a road in the bottom of the pass 
was soon lost to view, while the 
Glyder Fawr and Y Garn rose up 
grandly opposite, grey, brown, and 
red, seamed with scars of thou- 
sands of years. It was a day of 
great beauty, the sky of a lovely 
blue, with scarcely one little cloud 
high in heaven. How remote, 
silent, and sublime ! 

I remember thinking, as I rested 
in shadow of two enormous stones 
placed angle-ways against each 
other, what a contrast that was to 
where, less than an hour before, 
thirty merry Welsh school-girls in 
the play-ground were forming a 
ring with joined hands, loosing at 
one point, then threading them- 
selves through the first loop, one 
end of the ring through the other, 
and so round and round, until a knot 
of bright-eyed Welsh lasses stood 
in a line, hands round each other's 
necks; then formed into a smaller 
circle so, and danced up and down 
gleefully, merrily laughing! 

Light and shadow, colours in 
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bright contrast, conglomeration of 
rock masses, sky lines and boun- 
daries up among such mountains 
are so entirely different from any- 
thing we meet with in the plains 
of England, that they repay a visit 
for themselves alone, and come up 
again long after and often, at 
curious times and places, as bright 
memories of the past. 

It were worth while ascending 
thus far merely to see the cascade 
threads of water that pour over the 
cliffs, especially the stern rocks 
below the upper tarn, where the 
white gleams of the torrent are set 
off by the blackness of the cliffs and 
overhanging darkness of the far 
loftier shattered precipices of Crib- 
y-Ddysgyl, or “teeth of the dish,” 
most applicable name. I found it 
a stiff bit of climbing over the 
rocks near the water just mention- 
ed, and progress somewhat slow; 
but once past the rocks, the gran- 
deur of that uppermost recess of 
Cwm Glas well repaid the toilsome 
ascent. This little upland valley is 
surrounded on three sides by ser- 
rated precipices of the wildest pos- 
sible character, shooting up from 
the tarn straight, nearly to the 
peak of Snowdon, and so fearfully 
jagged. On the right rise the 
black crags of Crib-y-Ddysgyl, 
closely bordering the pool, them- 
selves sufficiently rugged, butsmooth 
by comparison with the tremen- 
dously serrated teeth of Crib Goch, 
or “ Red Teeth,’ the worn edge of 
the finest ridge of Snowdon, that 
‘encloses this and the other larger 
tarn as by a Cyclopean wall, coming 
down straight to the water’s edge 
of this upper tarn, that consists, as 
do both in fact, of a perfect basin 
in the rock. 

The name of the valley is no 
doubt taken from the colour of the 
water in thesetwolonely pools,which 
is of a peculiar pale sea-green colour, 
doubtless from the colour of the 
rocky bottom seen generally through 
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the crystalline water. The upper 
Llyn-y-Cwm Glas is a beautiful 
little basin of clear rock-bound 
water, set amid scenery of the 
wildest, grandest character ; in rainy 
weather it discharges its water right 
and left down the rocks, but when 
I was up there only on the right. I 
found the temperature of the air 
there about ten degrees colder than 
down at Lianberis, and the water 
six degrees colder than the air, 
being fifty-two degrees. The height 
of the upper tarn I computed by 
the Aneroid to be about 2,170 feet 
above the level of Llyn Peris, thus 
being probably only about 1,000 
feet below the peak of Snowdon, 
whose final ridges on three sides 
enclose the tarns sublimely. 

Resting on the mossy shore of 
the upper tarn and gazing up at 
Crib Goch, I was struck by the 
absence of any quantity of recently 
fallen blocks and stones; the basin 
of water has none, or next to none, 
nor are the spaces of bank between 
the water and lower rocks strewn 
by them; all seem large and old 
masses. To look up at those enor- 
mous precipices and those fearful 
“red teeth” one would expect them 
to fall almost continually, but not 
one fragment fell to my observa- 
tion, and the ground seemed quite 
free from recent pieces. Do they 
all rebound over the uppermost 
recess and go strewing the rocks of 
the long broken slope below? Or 
have the old glaciers so gnawed 
out the heart of Snowdon on this 
side that the frosts have less power 
now to loosen the cliffs? Because, 
if most of the blocks bound away 
lower, one would expect their broken 
fragments to lie about after their 
first wild plunge. 

On some of the highest of the 
loftiest mountains of our island 
we meet with rare ferns and gaxi- 
frages, the yet enduring relics of an 
ancient flora that once scantily 
clothed the then numerous islands 
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of what was an arctic sea, most of 
the country being submerged, and 
only the tops of our highest moun- 
tains at one time standing above 
the icebergs and drifting floes. I 
was struck near the upper tarn of 
Cwm Glas by the distinct appear- 
ance of the rare plant Sedwm rho- 
diola clinging to the clefts of the 
rocks, to which its large glacous 
foliage stood out in marked contrast. 
Prevalent also I found Sasifraga 
opposilifolia, stellaris, and probably 
nivalis, the two last especially 
being rare plants, found sparingly 
on a few of our highest mountains 
and always, it appears, at great 
elevations. 

After spending some time explor- 
ing the recesses of that wild upland 
valley, I descended again to Blaen- 
y-Nant and the turnpike road, by 
a different way to that ascended, 
staying here and there to examine 
the ground, and glean all informa- 
tion I could as to the passage and 
action of the ice in the far-gone time. 

I was fortunate enough, near 
Gorphwysfa to come upon a spot 
where an opening had been recently 
made on the right hand side of the 
road for purposes of getting small 
grit, the nearest approach to sand, 
for building use. There, after a 
short search, I discovered several 
well-marked specimens of glaciated 
striated stones, the very counter- 
part, in all but the nature of rock, 
of some found in glacial clay in 
Yorksbire last year. Being only 
recently exposed, the lines are well 
seen and numerous, a8 in specimens 
now before me, affording evidence 
unquestionable of the old glaciers 
of North Wales. 

In closing this short homely 
sketch, let me bear testimony to 
the value of Dr. Ramsay’s admirable 
little work on the old Welsh gla- 
ciers, so condensed and accurate; as 
I found it: invaluable as a guide to 
the phenomena of the wild recesses 
of Snowdonia. 
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WERE THE FOUNDERS OF THE IRISH PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH PRESBYTERIANS? 


By tHe Rev. CLASSON PORTER. 


Ir is commonly said by, Irish 
Presbyterian Writers, that the 
Scottish ministers who came to 
Ulster in the 17th century, and who 
are generally called the founders of 
the Presbyterian Church, occupied 
the sacred edifices, and enjoyed the 
tithes of the several Irish parishes 
in which they were then located ; 
and so far as the ministers thus 
designated are concerned, the fact 
alleged is indisputably true. The 
ministers referred to did undoubt- 
edly occupy the churches, and did 
undoubtedly enjoy the tithes of the 
several Irich parishes in which, at 
the time indicated, they were set- 
tled. But this very fact suggests a 
question as to the propriety of the 
designation by which these minis- 
ters are generally known. Under 
the circumstances, can they have 
been Presbyterian ministers at all ? 
As the law then stood in this coun- 
try they must have been episco- 
pally inducted into their Irish 
arishes, as we know that they were. 
e know, also, that from their 
Irish parishes they were episcopally 
expelled, from which the inference 
seems to be unavoidable, that 
during their continuance in these 
parishes, when they occupied the 
churches and enjoyed the tithes 
thereof, they must have been 
legally, whatever they may have 
been in their own wish or opinion, 
the episcopal ministers of an Epis- 
copal Church. 
For, in considering this matter, 
we are to remember the state of the 
law in Ireland at the period referred 


to. By the Irish Act of Uniformity 
(2 Eliz. cap. 2), which continued to 
be the law of this country till the 
passing of 17 and 18 Car. IL, it 
was enjoined that no other form of 
ordination should be used in the 
Church of Ireland but what was 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Inthe absence, therefore, 
of proof to the contrary, the pre- 
sumption would be that, in the case 
of the ministers of whom we are 
pow speaking, and who were un- 
doubtedly ordained to their parishes 
by bishops of the Church of Ire- 
land, these men must have been or- 
dained in conformity with the above 
law, seeing that no other form of 
Irish episcopal ordination would 
then have been legal. These cir- 
cumstances, therefore, seem to 
make out a primd facie case in sup- 
port of the episcopal character of 
those Scottish ministers who were 
thus episcopally ordained in Ire- 
land, but who have been commonly 
called the founders of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. They cer- 
tainly bring within the range of 
reasonable discussion the entire 
question as to the proper ecclesias- 
tical designation of the ministers 
with whom we are now concerned; 
and that is the question which, on 
the present occasion, we propose to 
consider. 

The facts of the case would ap- 
pear to lead tothe conclusion that 
there is some truth in both of the 
opposite views which have been 
taken of this matter. That in the 
17th century, certain Scottish minis- 
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ters, who had made themselves ob- 
noxious to the ecclesiastical law of 
their own country as it then stood, 
removed to Ireland, and were set- 
tled in Jrish parishes, notwithstand- 
ing their disqualification in Scotland, 
itis impossible to deny. It is also, 
we think, equally certain that the 
Scottish ministers who at that 
time thus removed to Ireland, were, 
as stated by one of their own body, 

ersons who “ could not be admitted 
in Scotland unless they would con- 
form ; and who, hoping that God 
would accept their labours in Ire- 
land, where an effectual door 
seemed to be opened, came to that 
land.” But the question is not,— 
What brought these ministers to 
Ireland? but,—how were these 
ministers settled in Ireland? and 
in what capacity were they put into 
the possession of the churches and 
tithes of Irish parishes ? 

Now, that the method of their 
settlement was episcopalian in form, 
it would, we think, be preposterous 
to doubt. Their inductions are re- 
corded in the usual manner in the 
official episcopal documents of the 
period, without the slightest biut 
being given that they themselves 
were really anything else than what 
the appearance of their names in 
such documents would lead us to 
think that they were, viz., the 
regularly ordained ministers of an 
Episcopal Church. The particulars 
of some of their inductions are here 
subjoined ; and the reader who 
knows anything of the early history 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
will perceive that the ministers 
therein named are amongst the 
men who are commouly called the 
founders of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 

“Joun Kiper admitted to the 
holy order of Deacon, by John, 
Bishop of Oxford, March 8, 1611. 
Admitted by Robert, Bishep of 
Down and Connor, to the Vicarage 
of Antrim, July 7, 1619. 
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“ Ropert CUNNINGHAM, admitted 
Deacon, by Robert, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, Nov. 9, 1615. 

“Epwarp Barce, collated by 
Robert, Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor, to the Prebend of Killroot, 
Sept. 3, 1619. Installed Sept. 17, 
1619. 

“ Roper? Brarr, admitted a Dea- 
con, by Robert, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, July 10, 1623. 

“ Henry Convert, admitted a 
Deacon, by Andrew, Bishop of Rap- 
hoe, May 4, 1629. Admitted to the 
Vicarage of Muckauore, June 17, 
1630. 

“Joun LivinastonE, admitted 
a Deacon and Priest, by Andrew, 
Bishop of Raphoe, August 20, 1630. 

“James HamIttTon, admitted a 
Deacon, by Robert, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, Nov. 22, 1625. Ad- 
mitted a Priest by same, Oct. 2, 
1626.” 

There was, at this time, another 
Scottish founder of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, whose name does not 
appear on the foregoing list, and the 
method of whose induction into his 
Irish parish, as described by the his- 
torian of the parish, was somewhat 
irregular. The Rev. Jostas WExsa, 
of Templepatrick, a son-in-law of 
John Knox, happening to be on a 
visit with a Scotch friend in the 
neighbourhood of his future bene- 
fice, and having been introduced by 
that friend to Captain Norton, who 
was then the proprietor of the 
parish, so much pleased the captain 
with his learning, conversation, and 
piety, that he was asked by that 
gentleman to preach in the parish 
church on the following Sunday. 
The legal incumbent—of whom 
Captain Norton had not so favour- 
able an opinion as he had formed 
of Mr, Welsh, being told of the 
captain’s intentions to introduce a 
stranger into his pulpit, went early 
to the church on that day, and had 
begun the service before the captain 
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arrived; but when the captain 
entered he ordered the incumbent 
out of the desk, and Mr. Welsh 
into the pulpit. “This (says the 
local chronicler above referred to) 
was the only introduction of this 
reverend gentleman into the church 
of Templepatrick and the living 
thereof, which he enjoyed nearly 
during his life.” And a very good 
Trish introduction it was; but, as 
in form it was somewhat irregular, 
we are not surprised to find that it 
is not mentioned in the Ecclesias- 
tical Records of the Diocese of 

own and Connor. Even Mr. Welsh, 
however, was afterwards ordained 
by Knox, Bishop of Raphoe, and, 
therefore, like his co-religionists, 
whose names have been given above, 
he was episcopally ordained. In his 
case the peculiarity was that he was 
martially “inducted” into “the 
Church of Templepatrick and the 
living thereof.”’ 

Here, however, occurs the impor- 
tant question,—In what sense were 
these men episcopally ordained ? 
Were they ordained by bishops in 
the ordinary way? Or were any 
relaxations of the usual furm of 
ordination made for their especial 
accommodation ? On this point we 
need not look for information in 
diocesan documents. Episcopal ar- 
chives could scarcely be expected to 
contain records of episcopal viola- 
tions of episcopal law. But, in the 
absence of information from this 
quarter, we fortunately have the 
evidence on this point of two of the 
Scottish ministers who were at this 
time ordained, and whose names 
appear on the episcopal roll given 
above. The Rev. Rosert Bratr, 
who was minister of Bangor in 
County Down from 1623 to 1634, 
and the Rev. Jonn Livinestong, 
who was minister of Killinchy in 
County Down, have both left auto- 
biographical memoirs in which we 
have a full and particular account 
of the method of their episcopal 
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ordination. These narratives have 
all the marks of sincerity and truth, 
The veracity of the writers cannot, 
we think, be reasonably called in 
question ; and as these writers must 
in this case have well known the 
things about which they wrote, it 
follows that their statements must 
be taken as good primary evidence 
on the point with which we are now 
concerned. 

The following, then, is the account 
which Mr. Blair gives in his auto- 
biography of the manner of his 
settlement at Bangor :— 

“ My noble patron (Lord Olande, 
boy) did on my request inform 
Bishop Echlin how opposite I was 
to episcopacy and their liturgy ; 
and had the influence to procure 
my admission on very easy and 
honourable terms. Yet, lest his 
lordship had not been plain enough, 
I declared my opinion fully to the 
bishop on our first meeting, and 
found him yielding beyond my ex- 
pectation. He told me that he was 
well informed of my piety, and 
therefore would impose no condi- 
tions on me inconsistent with my 
principles; only that he behoved 
to ordain me, else neither of us 
durst be answerable to the law. I 
answered him that his sole ordina- 
tion did utterly contradict my 
principles, but he replied both 
wittily and submissively—‘ What- 
ever you account of episcopacy yet I 
know you account a presbytery to 
have divine warrant. Will you not 
receive ordination from Mr. Cun- 
ninghame [a Scottish minister] and 
the adjacent brethren, and let me 
come in among them in no other 
relation than as a presbyter.’ This 
I could not refuse, and so the mat- 
ter was performed.” 

Mr. Livinestoxn’s account of 
his episcopal ordination is equally 
simple and equally precise. After 
detailing the circumstances con- 
nected with his going to Killinchy, 
he says :— 
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“ And because it was needful that 
I should be ordained to the minis- 
try, and the Bishop of Down, in 
whose diocese Killinchy was, being 
a corrupt, humorous man, and 
would require some engagement, 
therefore my Lord Claudeboy sent 
some with me, and wrote to Mr. 
Andrew Knox, Bishop of Raphoe, 
who, when I came and delivered the 
letters from my Lord Clandeboy 
and from the Earl of Wigton, and 
some others that I had for that 
purpose brought out of Scotland, 
told me that he knew my errand, 
that I came to him because I had 
scruples against episcopacy and 
ceremonies, according as Mr. Josias 
Welsh and some others had done 
before, and that he thought his old 
age was prolonged for little other 

urpose but to do such offices ; that 
if I scrupled to call him my lord 
he cared not much for it; all he 
would desire of me—because they 
got there but few sermons—[was | 
that I should preach at Rathmullan 
the first Sabbath, and that I would 
send for Mr. Cunninghame and 
two or three other neighbouring 
ministers to be present, who, after 
sermon should give me imposition 
of hands; but, although they per- 
formed the work he behoved to be 
present, and although he durst 
not answer it to the State, he gave 
me the Book of Ordination and de- 
sired that anything I scrupled at I 
should draw a line over it on the 
margin, and that Mr. Cunninghame 
should not read it ; but I found that 
it had been so marked by some others 
before me that I needed not mark 
anything. So the Lord was pleased 
to carry that business far beyond 

what I had thought or ever desired.” 
' The foregoing extracts from the 
lives of Blair and Livingstone show 
the manner in which these two 
ministers, who are always reckoned 
amongst the founders of the Irish 
Presbyterian Churches, were epis- 
copally ordained. We are told 
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by the author of “ Presbyterian 
Loyalty,” that “all those of the 
same persuasion who were ordained 
in Ireland between that time and 
the year 1642 were ordained after 
the same method.” And a very 
singular method of ordination, to be 
practised by bishops, it certainly was. 

But leaving this point, let us 
consider another matter which has 
a very direct bearing on the eccle- 
siastical status of the ministers 
who are commonly called the foun- 
ders of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. We have seen the way 
in which these ministers were or- 
dained. Let us now see the way in 
which they conducted themselves 
in matters ecclesiastical after they 
were ordained. In their churches, 
in their parishes, and amongst their 
people, was their deportment that 
of presbyterian ministers, or that 
of episcopalian clergymen? On 
this point, as on the method of 
their episcopal ordination, the au- 
tobiographies above quoted give 
important information, and that 
information seems to lead to the 
conclusion that their ministerial 
deportment, like their ministerial 
instruction, was of a two-fold 
character, partly presbyterian and 
partly episcopalian. In proof of 
this view of the matter, we may 
give from Mr. Blair’s autobiography 
a few particulars of his conduct in 
matters touching the distinctive 
peculiarities of the two churches. 
He tells us that, in opposition to 
the strongly expressed wishes of bis 
patron and his patron’s lady, he 
discontinued the practice which had 
hitherto been observed in the church 
at Bangor of kneeling at commu- 
nion, and that he “went to the 
table and administered the sacra- 
ment.” He tells us also that in his 
congregation at Bangor he “had 
both deacons for the poor, and 
elders for discipline; which order,” 
he says, “continued till a proud 
youth, the heir of a considerable 








estate, falling into a scandal proved 
refractory and appealed to the 
bishops, after which the order of 
our discipline was broken.” Here 
indeed the substratum of episco- 
acy on which Mr. Blair had erected 
fis Presbyterian Church, cropped up 
rather disagreeably; but Mr. Blair 
seems to have been obliged to submit 
to theobtrusion. Still, however, that 
minister was on some occasions 
neither ashamed nor afraid to ex- 
hibit and maintain his presbyterian 
proclivities. Being sine at one 
time by his patron to visit Primate 
Ussher on some public business, 
and “having once met with the 
English liturgy there, he left his 
excuse with his patron that he 
expected another thing than formal 
liturgies in the family of so learned 
and pious a man;” for we may 
mention parenthetically that another 
presbyterian writer of those days 
admits Primate Ussher to have 
been “not only a learned but a 
ong man, although a Bishop.” 

r. Blair’s remark about liturgies 
was taken in very good part by the 
truly liberal primate who even in- 
vited the outspoken minister of 
Bangor to visit him at his private 
residence, where they discoursed 
with one another “ concerning cere- 
monies wherein they were not so 
far from agreeing” as Mr. Blair 
had been led by the sight of the 
Church Prayer Book to apprehend ; 
but the primate added that he 
feared “our strong disaffection to 
these [ceremonies] would mar our 
ministry, that be had himself been 
importuned to stretch forth his 
hand against us; that he would not 
for the world do that, but he feared 
instruments would be found who 
would do it.” In this case, at 


least, Ussher was a true prophet. 
Mr. Blair’s own bishop, who or- 
dained him, was “ the first whom he 
discovered to lay snares for him.” 
At first, the bishop (he teils us) 
tried to “entrap” him, by appoint- 
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ing him to preach a visitation ser- 
mon. This was rather a ticklish 
iece of clerical duty for a man of 
fr. Blair’s anti-prelatieal tenden- 
cies to be called on to perform. 
But he accepted the appointment 
and prepared a discourse for the 
occasion. In doing so he seems to 
have felt some qualms of conscience. 
He says, “If any ask how I durst 
countenance these prelatic meetings, 
it should be considered that we 
were not then under an explicit 
covenant against them as we are 
now, and, being still left at our 
liberty as to the full and free exer- 
cise of our pastoral office, I judged 
it my duty to be instant in season 
and out of season.” We fear that 
Mr. Blair, in thus speaking of his 
“liberty as to the full and free 
exercise of his pastoral office,’ must 
have forgotten the case of the 
“proud youth” who by means of 
the bishops had “ broken the order 
of his discipline” at Bangor. How- 
ever, Mr. Blair went on with the 
preparation of his visitation sermon, 
and a very manly sermon it seems to 
have been, considering the audience 
to whom it was addressed and the 
occasion on which it was delivered. 
He says, “I endeavoured specially 
to show that Christ our Lord had 
instituted no bishops but presby- 
ters or ministers. . . . . «+ - 
And then I concluded with an ex- 
hortation to them to use moderately 
that power which custom and human 
laws had put in their hands; and 
indeed they took with this advice, 
without challenging my freedom.” 
This snare being thus broken, the 
crafty bishop (continues Mr. Blair) 
“set about weaving a more dan- 
gerous web.” He required Mr. 
Blair to preach an Assize Sermon 
before the two Lords Justices who 
came the Northern Circuit, one of 
whom, he knew, was “a violent 
urger of conformity to the English 
ceremonies.” But Mr. Blair was 
enabled to break this snare also, 
14 
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and to come off with comfort and 
credit; for after Mr. Blair had 
preached before the judges, one of 
those officials sent for him to his 
lodgings, and had a long conference 
with him, the result of which was 
that “before he left the place he 
sent for the bishop and charged 
him to be careful that no harm nor 
interruption should come to Mr. 
Blair's ministry.” 

But the judge’s good wishes to- 
wards Mr. Blair were not fulfilled. 
In the harvest of 1631 Mr. Blair 
was suspended by Bishop Echlin 
from. the office of the holy ministry, 
on account of the part which he had 
taken at the Communion in the 
Kirk of Shots. Again, as previously 
in the case of the “ proud youth,” 
Mr. Blair was obliged to submit to 
episcopal authority. He even ac- 
knowledged archiepiscopal juris- 
diction by invoking archiepiscopal 
intervention ; for in his difficulties 
he had recourse to his old friend 
Primate Ussher, who, in reply to 
his application, ‘wrote to Bishop 
Echlin to relax that erroneous cen- 
sure, which was accordingly done.” 

But Bishop Echlin next went to 
work against Mr. Blair in another 
way. Hecited him and some other 
ministers of similar principles to 
appear before him, and urged them 
“to conform, and to give their sub- 
scription to that effect. But they 
answered that there was no law 
nor canon in that kingdom re- 
quiring this. Notwithstanding, he 

eposed them all from the office of 
the holy ministry.” 

Again, Mr. Blair had to submit 
to his bishop. Again, also, he in- 
voked and acknowledged the archi- 
episcopal authority of Primate 
Ussher. But on this occasion he 
invoked in vain; for the primate 
said hé’ could do nothing for him. 
He then appealed to the King, and 
by so doing recognised the Erastian 
principle of the Royal Supremacy 
in Church as well as State. The 
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appeal was to a. certain extent 
successful, for he returned to Ire- 
land from London with a royal 
letter, which did not indeed take off 
his sentence of deposition, but 
which was so far favourable that on 
the strength of it “he went on 
teaching” his people at Bangor, 
“only (he says) for form’s sake I 
did not go up to the pulpit, but 
stood beside the precentor.” This 
latter circumstance was, we think, 
a very good illustration of the 
equivocal position which Mr. Blair 
oceupied in the church. But he 
was soon afterwards driven even 
from the precentor’s desk; for 
“upon the back of this” (as he 
tells us) he and his brethren were 
“convened before the bishop, and a 
sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced against them; and so, all 
hopes of further liberty having been 
cut off, we closed with celebrating 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and solemnly delivered up our people 
to the Great Bishop of Souls, from 
whom we had received our charge.” 

The foregoing is, we believe, a fair 
and complete statement of the facts 
by which we are to determine, first, 
the manner in which the ministers 
with whom we are now concerned 
were inducted into their Irish 
parishes; and, secondly, the cha- 
racter of their ministerial deport- 
ment therein. What, then, is the 
light in which these facts lead us to 
regard these ministers, as to their 
ecclesiastical status? Were they 
really presbyterians? Or were they, 
after all, episcopalians? We think 
they were partly both, and ex- 
clusively neither. We think they 
were presbyterian ministers who 
were episcopally introduced into a 
prelatical church, and whose minis- 
trations in that church partook of 
the hybrid character of their in- 
duction. In sentiment these men 
were undoubtedly presbyterians. 
In practice also they were presby- 
teriaus, so far as they dared to be 
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so. But in the matter of obedience 
to prelatical authority, they were 
of necessity episcopalians, Their 
position in the Irish Church was 
from the first anomalous. 1t soon 
became irksome. It fiually became 
intolerable. Was it ever a right 
position? Was it a position which 
they should ever have occupied ? 
We thiuk that it was not. By its 
means, indeed, they got ministerial 
settlements when the door was shut 
against them in their native country. 
By its means, also, they got—what 
we are sure they valued more highly 
than professional advancement—the 
liberty of preaching the gospel to 
people who were much in need of 
the gospel. But were these privi- 
leges worth what they cost? Were 
they worth the degradation to which 
(in order to obtain them) these min- 
isters were obliged to submit, of 
appearing to countenance the pre- 
lacy which in their hearts they 
abhorred? We think that they 
were not. We think, too, that 
these ministers themselves saw very 
clearly, not only the informality and 
impropriety of the method of their 
admission into the Irish Church, 
but also the want of straightfor- 
wardness on the part of all con- 
cerned, which was visible in the 
whole transaction. 

Blair of Bangor, when describing 
Livingstone’s ordination by Bishop 
Knox, of Raphoe, drops an expres- 
sion which, in our opinion, correctly 
characterises the entire affair. 
Speaking of the bishop’s laxity in 
the matter of the Ordination service 
he says—“ Mr. Livingstone got in by 
this chink.” We think they all “ got 
in by a chink.” Or rather, we 
think they “ got in” by a back-door, 
and were aftewards thrown out by 
a window. The case between them 
and the bishops seems to have been 
one of mutual collision for purposes 
of mutualconvenience. The bishops 
inducted into episcopalian livings 
presbyterian muinisters, knowing 
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them to be such, because they could 
get no better. The presbyterian 
ministers submitted to be thus 
episcopally inducted, because they 
could do no better. The bishops 
practised deceit, and the ministers 
consented to have it so. But what 
was the end thereof? On the one 
side an equivocal relaxation of 
episcopal law; on the other side a 
painful feeling of self-abasement ; 
and on both sides aggravated aliena- 
tion and aversion. For a time that 
was what was called “a civil com- 
prehension of the ministers, and a 
sort of an ecclesiastical comprehen- 
sion too.”” But the compact was 
distasteful as well as discreditable 
to both parties, and did not long 
continue. When circumstances 
changed, the a could forget 
the honourable understanding into 
which they must be supposed to 
have entered with the presbyterian 
ministers whom they irregularly 
ordained; and the ministers, on 
their part, must then have bitterly . 
repented that they had ever sub- 
mitted to such an ambiguous obli- 
gation. What must have been the 
feelings of Mr. Blair when “a ;-roud 
youth, heir to a considerable estate,” 
was able, by the odious help of a 
bishop, to put an immediate and 
entire stop to all his presbyterian 
“ discipline” in the parish of Ban- 
gor? What must have been the 
feelings of the same minister, when 
“for form’s sake,” (as he says) he 
had to take his stand, when teaching 
his people, beside his precentor,and 
did not dare to enter bisown pulpit? 
What must he have thought in his 
heart of episcopal authority, or of 
the position. into which he had 
brought himself in connection there- 
with, when, in the mere fact of his 
bishop’s appointing him to preach 
an assize or a visitation sermon, he 
saw “a snare” laid for his feet? 
Must he not have wished that he 
had never gone where there were 
such “snares?” Must he not have 
14—2 
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wished that he had never left the 
bare field of unendowed presbyteri- 
anism, to enter a bishop's enclosed 
demesne, and thus to expose him- 
self to the man-traps which he 
might have known were likely to 
be met with in such premises ? 
Most undoubtedly he must. And 
most undoubtedly (we also think) 
he and his fellow-labourers in Ulster 
would have acted more consistently 
with their own honourable antece- 
dents, and with the martyr spirit of 
their hardy Church, if, in the method 
of their induction into their Irish 
churches, they had not connived 
at things which they believed to be 
evil for the sake of a contemplated 
good. 

These men, in the 17th century, 
left their fathers’ house, and took 
their way into a far country, as 
Ireland then was, in the hope (as 
one of them has expressed it) that 
“for simple nonconformit a 
might, in respect of their Scottis 
breeding, be forborne in such a 
barren place” as was in those days 
the contemplated scene of their 
future labours. The hope was not 
unreasonable, and the motive was 
undeniably praiseworthy and disin- 
terested. But these ministers, by 
submitting themselves when they 
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came to Ireland to episcopal ordina- 
tion,in order to obtain admission 
to Irish parishes, and by thus having 
their names inscribed for all time 
on the roll of an Episcopal Church, 
whilst in reality they hated Episco- 
pacy in their hearts, undeniably put 
themselves in a false position: a 
—_ which they themselves 
itterly felt to be a false position ; 
which their most ardent admirers 
must admit to have been a false 

osition ; and which will probably 

e regarded as a false position by 
unprejudiced readers of history, so 
long as history is read. Howie, in 
the preface to his ‘ Scots worthies,’ 
speaks of those ministers of his 
Church who from any motive acted 
in the way now described as “ shel- 
tering themselves under the shadow 
of fig-tree-leaf distinctions which 
will not sconce against the wrath of 
an angry God in the cool of the 
day.” But, before harshly con- 
demning the conduct in this single 
instance, of men who, in all other 
respects were undeniably brave 
and heroic men, it would be well 
for us to remember the lesson of 
charity which we have been taught 
by a greater than Howie. “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” 
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RECENT ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 


Tue East has for many centuries 
been the centre of attraction to 
Christian Europe. To this day a 
large proportion of Christian people, 
when they engage in the more 
solemn offices of their religion, and 
especially when they publicly re- 
hearse the articles of their faith, turn 
their faces in the direction of the 
rising sun. And in literature the 
Orient has lately more than ever ex- 
ercised fascination,so that we are 
beginning to regard the systems of 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as offering the highest philo- 
logical culture of the day ; and are 
even beginning to clamour for the 
introduction of Egyptology and 
Assyriology into the regular studies 
of our Universities, where profi- 
ciency in them shall command 
academical preferment as certainly 
as distinction in science, philosophy, 
mathematics, and the classical lan- 
guages does at the present moment. 
When all Europe is awake to the 
necessity of professorships of 
Egyptology, which are to be found 
established in the Universities of 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, and It:ly, we also in this 
country are beginning to demand 
the endowment of chairs of Egypt- 
ology and Assyriology in our vener- 
able seats of learning, and the 
appointment of scholarships and 
fellowships by way of encouraging 
students to devote themselves to 
the languages which are the ve- 
hicles of the most ancient learning 
of the world. 

The men to place in these acade- 
mical chairs are not to seek; and 
with a noble restlessness under a 
silence which they feel to be a 
burden— 


“Gladly wolde he lerne, and 
gladly teche” is the divine brand 
of the true “clerk” and scholar— 
it is al but certain that they will 
seek some outlet to popularise with 
the living voice, as they are already 
doing in such volumes as Records 
of the Past, the magnificent results 
of their labours. A grand impulse 
in this direction is about to be 
given by the impending meeting in 
London of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, which last 
September held such a_ brilliant 
session in Paris. In the same 
month a committee of management 
was formed to organise the Lon- 
don Congress for the forthcoming 
autumn, a committee which in- 
cluded Dr. 8. Birch as president, 
and the Chevalier Ernst de Bunsen, 
Professor Donaldson, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the Rev. J. M. Rodwell 
(the most recent translator of the 
Koran), and Mr. George Smith as 
members; whilst Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf, and Mr. Robert K. Douglas, 
professor of Chinese at King’s 
College, London, were appointed, 
with Mr. W. R. Cooper, to act us 
honorary secretaries. ‘The business 
of the Congress is to be the dis- 
cussion of “ the languages, archee- 
ology, ethnology, aud the arts and 
sciences of the various Oriental 
countries ;" and it is proposed that 
the sittings s: ould oceupy six even- 
ings, whilst the mornings of the 
same days are to be devoted to 
visiting the different national insti- 
tutions connected with Oriental 
literature and science.. More than 
a hundred English scholars have 
signified their adhesion to the 
movement, which it is probable will 
be joined by as large a number of 
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French members, whilst other 
European nations are expected to 
furnish a proportionate contingent. 

It is an opportune moment, there- 
fore, to notice the interesting paper 
real by Mr. Smith at the meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology held on the 7th of last 
month, in which he gives an “Ac- 
count of recent Excavations and 
Discoveries made on the site of 
Nineveh” by himself. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson has described Mr. Smith 
as “one of the most advanced 
among our Assyrian scholars,” and 
the compliment undoubtedly is 
well merited. In a former article 
we took occasion to point out that 
there is frequently a romance at- 
taching to the tablets on which 
occur these ancient cuneiform in- 
scriptions—a romance which seems 
to seek out even the scholar in his 
study. He finds a fragment which 
is per se useless, or of only very 
incomplete significance, and places 
it on one side ; and in the course of 
time, it may be of many years, other 
fragments, also insignificant in 
themselves, become, when pieced 
and fitted to the former, radiant 
and vivid with light, life, and 
meaning. This kind of romance 
belongs to the student even as 
student and recluse, and may allow- 
ably be called a romance of the 
intellect. But when to the rdle of 
scholar is added that of active 
explorer and investigator there is 
often joined to the romance of the 
intellect. the further romance of 
daring and athletic adventure. 

Of both these kinds of romance, 
Mr. Smith has by this time had 
ample and varied experience. A 
few days before reading his paper, 
at the meeting just referred to, Mr. 
Smith, in a note addressed to a 
critical contemporary, had furnished 
more than one example of the 
romance which we have ventured to 
describe. Amongst the historical 
inscriptions discovered during the 
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work of excavating at Kouyunjik, 
on the site of Nineveh, was part of 
@ curious tablet containing an 
Assyrian copy of an early Baby- 
lonian text. 


“ Portions of this interesting docu- 
ment,” Mr. Smith observes, “ were 
already in the British Museum, and I 
added a considerable fragment, from 
the collection presented by the propri- 
etors of the Daily Telegraph. The 
genealogy and opening paragraphs of 
the text were, however, still wanting, 
and consequently there was no evidence 
as to the age of the inscription. I have 
now discovered, in the palace of Assur- 
bani-pal, at Kouyunjik, the remaining 
portion of the inscription, which proves 
to be of great interest. The genealogy 
presents six names, four of which are 
perfect; the names are early in style, 
and belong to the most ancient period 
of Babylonian history, one curious 
point being that the king counts as his 
ancestor Sugamuna, who was after- 
wards worshipped by. the Babylonians 
as a god. The date of this text is, 
probably, at least as early as B.c. 2,000, 
and it gives a curious view of the his- 
tory and religion of Babylon at that 
early period. It appears that in one 
of the wars of that age the Babylon- 
ians had been defeated by the people 
of Hani, a place the name and existence 
of which had passed away in Assyrian 
times, and the images of Merodach and 
Zirat-banit (the Succoth Benoth of the 
Bible) had been carried away to the 
land of Hani. The king of Babylon 
sent a high officer to Hani, who brought 
back these sacred images, when they 
were re-dedicated with great splendour, 
the monarch making rich presents of 
gold, jewels, and clothing to the shrines, 

“Tt has long been known to scholars 
that about 1,300 years ~ before the 
Christian era the Sdelenien mon- 
archy was overthrown by the king of 
Assyria. This conquest is mentioned 
by Berosus, the Chaldean historian, and 
is recorded in the remarkable tablet 
discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and published by him in the Atheneum, 
No. 1869, Aug. 22, 1863. The bare 
statement only was known from these 
sources; and beyond the fact that the 
Assyrian king, Tugulti-ninip, founded 
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a new dynasty at Babylon, no inform- 
ation is given. 

“In the new collection is part of the 
second column of the Assyrian tablet, 
with the synchronous history of As- 
syria and Babylonia. This records 
that there was war between the two 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia, 
and a decisive battle was fought in the 
Babylonian territory, at a place called 
Kar-istar-agarsal. Here Tugulti-ninip, 
king of Assyria, totally routed Nazi- 
murudas, king of Babylon, the last 
monarch of the Arab dynasty of Ber- 
osus. After this overthrow the country 
feared Tugulti-ninip as far as the cit 
of Ahirabati-su, and the people of all 
the provinces became his servants, from 
the district of Pilaz by the mountains, 
and from the city of Arman-agarsal by 
the river Tigris, to Kullar. The posi- 
tions of these places are nut well defined, 
but, so far as I can judge, all are in the 
north of the Babylonian territory, and 
they lead to the inference that the 
Assyrian conquest was not so extensive 
or complete as some of the inscriptions 
represent. Later Assyrian texts give 
Tugulti-ninip the title ‘ King of Sumir 
and Akkad’ (that is, of Babylonia); 
but in his own contemporary inscrip- 
tions, some of which I have discovered, 
he does not take this title.” 

The paper in which Mr. Smith 
gave an account of his latest ex- 
cavations at Kouyunjik opened 
with a slight sketch of previous 
discoveries at Nineveh, conducted 
successfully by M. Botta, Mr. 
Layard, and others, including Mr. 
George Smith’s own of last year. 
In November last he started on 
his second expedition to the East, 
under the auspices of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, his former 
one having been undertaken on 
behalf of the Daily Telegraph, and 
on the Ist of January, the day of 
the publication of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Antiquities of Troy, with its absorb- 
ing revelations of what had been 
turned up from the Hissarlik 
mounds at the other extremity of 
Western Asia, began digging two 
or three hours after his arrival at 
Mosul, opposite which town, on the 
other bank of the Tigris, girded by 
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a wall of about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, the city of Nineveh 
once stood. 

“My purpose this evening,”’ said 
Mr. Smith, after a few preliminary 
and explanatory sentences, ‘is to 
give some account of the site of 
Nineveh, and of the excavations 
and discoveries I made on this spot. 
I visited many other sites, and 
obtained antiquities from some, and 
I excavated for a month at Nim- 
roud, the site of the Calah of 
Genesis, but I do not intend en- 
tering into an account of these 
sites from want of time.” 


“Tt must be understood at starting 
that, as my commission on both occa- 
sions was to excavate on sites alread 
worked, with a view to complete our col- 
lections, I could not possibly make such 
new and startling discoveries as those 
of Layard, and my excavations must be 
ceneiiaaail rather, to use the words of 
Professor Rawlinson, as gleanings in 
the field which he has already reaped. 
I should have preferred to go to a new 
site, as I believe that things of greater 
importance are to be found at some 
other places, but the short space of 
time, and small extent of the expedi- 
tions, rendered it more advisable to 
reopen the old sites, and this course 
has been amply repaid by the valu- 
able inscriptions and objects obtained. 
The results of my work at Nineveh 
will serve to show that, in spite of 
the great discoveries of Layard and 
his successors, the site of the great 
Assyrian capital is not exhausted, 
while there ure numerous other im- 
portant sites either untouched or only 
slightly worked. 

“The ruins of Nineveh are situated 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
opposite to the modern town of Mosul, 
they consist now of a large enclosure, 
covered with low mounds, surrounded 
by the ruins of a magnificent wall, 
about eight miles in circuit, and broken 
on the western side by two great arti- 
ficial mounds, Kouyunjik or Tel Ar- 
mush and Nebbi Yunas. Through 
the middle of the city flows the stream 
of the Khozr, entering through the 
eastern wall and passing out through 
the western wall by the southern 
corner of the mound of Kouyunjik. 
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“The mounds of the wall of Nine- 
veh are said to be in some places even 
now nearly fifty feet high, while the 
breadth of the débris at the foot is 
from 100 to 200 feet. 

“Diodorus states that the walls of 
Nineveh were 100 feet high, which 
was probably not beyond the truth; 
but, as the upper part of the wall is 
everywhere destroyed, it is impossible 
to prove the matter at present. The 
breadth of the wall was probably fifty 
feet—excavation, however, might deter- 
mine this with certainty. 

“The western face of the wall of 
Nineveh is over 2} miles long; it 
faces towards the town of Mosul, and 
the River Tigris. At the northern 
and southern corners the river closely 
approaches the wall, but between the 
two points the Tigris bends out to the 
west, making a bow-shaped flat of land 
about a mile broad between the wall 
and the river. On the western side, 
with their outer border in a line with 
the wall, lay the two palace mounds 
called Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunas, 
to be described later. 

“Where the western wall at its 
northern corner abuts on the Tigris 
it is joined by the northern wall, 
which is about a mile and one-third 
long. There is a considerable mound 
in one part of this wall, which marks 
the site of a tower and of the great 
northern gate of Nineveh. The entrance, 
which was excavated by Mr. Layard, is 
adorned by colossal winged bulls and 
mythological figures, and paved with 
large slabs of limestone; it appears 
to have been under the centre of the 
tower which had a depth from front 
to back of 130 feet. The northern 
wall is continued from the north- 
eastern corner by the eastern wall, 
which is three and one-quarter miles 
long. Nearly half way along this 
side the wall is broken by the stream 
of the Khozr, which, coming from the 
east, passes right through the site of 
Nineveh and runs into the Tigris. 
Where the stream of the Khozr breaks 
through the wall, the floods have 
destroyed a portion of the defences— 
enough remains however to show that 
the lower part of the wall in this part 
is built of large blocks of stone, pro- 
bably to resist the water, and in the 
river itself, in a line with the wall, 
stand fragmentary blocks of solid 
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masonry, which Captain Jones, who 
made the best survey of the ruins, 
considers to be remains of a dam to 
turn the Khozr into the city ditch. I 
am rather inclined to think they are 
part of a bridge over which the wall 
was carried. 

“South of the Khozr, where the 
road to Ervil and Baghdad passes 
through the eastern wall, stands a 
double mound, marking the site of the 
Great Gate of Nineveh, the scene 
of so many triumphal entries and 
pageants of the Assyrian kings. 

“As this was the grandest gate in 
the wall of Nineveh it would be an 
important spot to excavate. Outside 
the eastern wall Nineveh was shielded 
by four walls and three moats, making 
this side of the fortification excep- 
tionally strong. The eastern and 
western walls are connected at their 
southern extremities by the south 
wall, which is the shortest and least 
important of the defences of Nineveh, 
measuring little more than half a mile 
in length.” 

The two palace mounds, called 
Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunas—the 
latter so called from the supposed 
tomb of Jonah, over which a mosque 
is erected—are situated on the 
western side of the city, and at one 
time joined the wall. The north- 
ern part of the Kouyunjik mound 
is occupied by the palace of Assur- 
bani-pal, called the North Palace, 
and the south-western part by the 
palace of Sennacherib, Bo. 705, 
who after finishing this edifice, built 
a new one, late in his reign, at Nebbi 
Yunas. Between the palaces of 
Assur-bani-pal and Sennacherib, and 
on the eastern part of the Kouyunjik 
mound there exists a wide space 
of ground on which no Assyrian 
building has been discovered. Ac- 
cording to the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, there were at least four 
temples in this space—two temples 
to Ishtar, the Goddess of Nineveh, 
a temple to Nebo and Merodach, 
and a “ Ziggurat”’ or temple-tower. 
Mr. Smith determined to search 
this space in order to discover if 
any traces existed of these build- 
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ings; and his operations brought 
him on the traces of a palace en- 
tirely ruined, the walls being pulled 
down, and the sculptures and in- 
scriptions broken. One of the 
bricks bore the inscription, “‘ Palace 
of Shalmaneser, King of Nations, 
son of Vulnirari, King of Nations 
also.” ‘This inscription is the most 
ancient palace text from Nineveh, 
and shows that the city was a 
capital much earlier than was for- 
merly supposed. This Shalmane- 
ser, who built the palace at Nine- 
veh, reigned 1,800 years before the 
Christian era. He was a great 
conqueror, and subdued the land of 
Nairi, the region at the head waters 
of the Tigris. On the same spot 
were found bricks of the same 
monarch from an adjoining build- 
ing, a temple to Ishtar, a goddess 
who presided over the planet Venus, 
and may be regarded as correspond- 
ing to the deity of that name. The 
inscription reads: “'To Beltis, his 
lady, Shalmaneser, viceroy of Assur, 
King of Nations.”’ A third legend 
from this spot belongs to the re- 
nowned monarch Tugulti-ninip, son 
of Shalmaneser, whom we have 
already seen described as the con- 
queror of Babylonia. This reads, 
“Tugulti-ninip, King of Nations, 
son of Shalmaneser, Kingof Nations 
also, the temple of Beltis, the wife 
6:00 

The centre of the mound also 
produced a broken block of black 
stone, with part of an inscription of 
Mutaggil-nusku, a monarch who 
reigned in the 12th century before 
Christ. Memorials were also found 
of Assur-nazir-pal and Shalman- 
eser (the Second) his son, two cele- 
brated monarchs, who reigned in 
the 9th century before Christ. 
These kings made additions both 
to the palace and the temples, and 
some portions of fine sculptures of 
their age were found cut to pieces 
and employed in later buildings. 

On the eastern side of the mound 
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Mr. Smith worked at a spot where 
former excavators had obtained 
bricks of Sargon, King of Assyria, 
belonging to the temple of Nebo 
and Merodach. Some of these 
turned up as usual, and with them 
others which came from a palace of 
Tiglath-Pileser, fourth of that name, 
who figures in Biblical history as the 
ally of Ahaz, King of Judah, and 
the conqueror of Rezon of Damas- 
cus. “The position of Tiglath- 
Pileser’s palace,” says Mr. Smith, 
“is well marked. As his inscrip- 
tions state, it was at the bend of 
the river Khozr. So far as my ex- 
cavations went, the building seemed 
entirely ruined. Shattered sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, and the 
broken fragments of a winged bull, 
which must have been more than 
twenty feet high, were all that could 
be found. The inscription which I 
discovered belonging to the temple 
of Nebo and Merodach were of the 
time of Sargon and Assur-bani- 
pal.” 

On returning to his trenches of 
last year, on the site of the North 
Palace, Mr. Smith did not find the 
yield of tablets nearly so plentiful; 
but among the few which were ob- 
tained he found some of great in- 
terest. It was here, for instance, 
that he found the inestimable tab- 
let containing a translation made 
by order of Assur-bani-pal, from a 
Babylonian inscription set up four- 
teen centuries before, and an epi- 
tome of which, contributed by Mr. 
Smith to the Atheneum of June 
20th, 1874, we have already tran- 
scribed. 

“ On the tablet I found in the north 
palace, Assur-bani-pal has copied and 
preserved an inscription of a more 
ancient King of Babylonia who, like 
him, had restored the temple of Bel. 

“The name of this new Babylonian 
monarch was Agu, son of Tassi- 
gurubar, son of Abi....son of Agu- 
rabi, son of Ummih-zirriti of the race 
of Suqgamuna. The names of all these 
monarchs are early in style, and totally 
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different to the names common in the 
known historic period. 

“The titles of the monarch are King 
of Kassu and Akkad, King of Baby- 
lonia, King of Padan, and Alman, 
King of Guti or Goim, and king of the 
four races. The great exploit of Agu 
was the recovery of the images of 
Merodach and Zirat-banit, which had 
been carried to the land of Hani, a 
place north-east of Babylonia. This 
remarkable tablet carries us back to a 
remote age, earlier than the discovered 
ruins in Babylonia, and yet Agu re- 
lates in his inscription that he restored 
the temple of Bel, at Babylon, which 
already existed in his time. We must 
remember that Babylonia had a history 
and chronology reaching far into the 
past, and the doubt that now hangs 
over its early records arises not from 
any defect in these early inscriptions 
_ from our ignorance respecting 

em.” 


After the interval of a sentence 
or two, Mr. Smith proceeds :— 


“My principal work was executed 
on the site of the palace of Sennach- 
erib, called the south-west palace. The 
search in most cases was for tablets, 
and these formed here the great bulk 
of my discoveries. In the great court 
of Sennacherib’s palace I made several 
trenches to see if anything had been 
left in the enclosure. Near the west- 
ern side, and not far from one of the 
entrances, I found the lintel of a door- 
way; it had fallen on the floor of the 
court, and was broken into two. This 
lintel is the first yet found in the 
Assyrian ruins, and is altogether of a 
remarkable character. It has not be- 
longed to one of the larger entrances, 
for its length is only six feet. 

“The ornamentation of the lintel 
dragons looking 
dle, separated by a 
ver 


shows two winged 
towards the mid 

vase in the centre of the piece. 
the backs of the dragons there is a pat- 


tern of plumes. The figures in this 
sculpture are lengthened out to suit 
the shape of the lintel, and boldly and 
roughly cut, as their position was high 
above the spectator. In connection 
with this sculpture I must notice 
another architectural object in the new 
collection. Itisa onal model in fine 
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stone of a human-headed bull, similar 
to those that stand at the entrances 
of Assyrian buildings. Over the 
wings of the model the Assyrian artist 
has carved the base of acolumn. Now, 
in his restorations of Assyrian build- 
ings, Mr. Fergusson has placed col- 
umns over the backs of the bulls, an 
arrangement by many considered very 
doubtful, but which this model shows 
to be correct in principle. The base of 
the column on the model of the bull is 
of the same conventional form and 
style of ornament as all the other 
bases found in Assyrian ruins, and the 
top has a hole for a plug just like the 
large ones, a specimen of which I have 
brought to England. The shafts of 
Assyrian columns were, as a rule, of 
wood, and the capitals, two of which I 
found, resemble the Doric and Ionic 
orders. I have never seen any trace 
or evidence of capitals with bulls’ 
heads, like the early Persian ones. I 
re-opened the grand entrance of the 
palace of Sennacherib, which was 
excavated by Layard. I was in search 
of foundation records, but found none, 
the pavement being broken and the 
place pillaged. With reference to this 
entrance I can correct a prevalent im- 
pression. It has been a that 
all the Assyrian winged bulls have 
five legs, an I have seen a published 
picture of the entrance of Sennach- 
erib’s palace with each of the bulls 
having five legs; so far as this entrance 
is concerned, this is imagination, these 
bulls only have four, although at other 
sites they have five. 

In the northern part of Sennach- 
erib’s palace i found a fragment of a 
curious cylinder belonging to one of the 


‘last kings of Assyria, a successor of 


Assur-bani-pal, who bore the name of 
Bel-zikir-iskun. The records of this 
monarch have unfortunately been 
broken and scattered; they appear to 
have originally come from the temple 
area, which is not well examined. 
“Over what may be called the 
library space of the palace of Sennach- 
erib t made a large excavation, and 
cleared away the top rubbish over a 
space about 700 feet round; but my 
time was so limited that I could not 
reach the floor in the whole of the 
space, and I had to contract my oper- 
ations in order to finish within the 
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riod of the firman. It was necessary 
coe to remove’ all the top earth over 
the places which required excavating, 
for the whole space had been tunnelled 
in Mr. Layard’s excavations, and there 
was not sufficient support for any new 
tunnels. | 

“In all the chambers where I 
searched I found clusters of fragments 
of tablets and cylinders on the pave- 
ments, and for some distance above the 
floor fragments were thinly scattered ; 
the place having evidently been dis- 
turbed at some early period, probably 
in search of treasure. In one or two 
places there was nearly thirty feet. of 
earth over the lowest fragments, which 
were below the general level of the 
floor. 

“‘T recovered from the palace of Sen- 
nacherib over 2,000 tablets and frag- 
ments of cuneiform inscriptions of 
various ages, the earliest being of the 
time of Assur-risilim, ee Assyria, 
1,150 years before the Christian era, 
and the latest belonging to Assur-bani- 

al, the Sardinapalus of the Greeks, 
in the 7th century B.c.” 


Proceeding to describe a few pro- 
minent representative fragments, as 
types of his collection, Mr. Smith 
commenced by fmoticing a frag- 
ment of the synchronous history 
of Assyria and Babylonia, from 
which he passed on to an account 
of some fragments relating to the 
history of Egypt and Assyria in the 
8th and 7th centuries before the 
Christian era. One of the most 
interesting portions of Assyrian 
history, indeed, is that which 
stretches from about B.c. 720 to 660, 
including the reigns, or parts of the 
reigns of Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, and Assur-bani-pal, Kings 
of Assyria, and synchronizing 
with the Ethiopic rule in Egypt. 
The oldest of these fragments re- 
lates to the revolt stirred up by 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, in Philis- 
tia, Judah, Edom, and Moab, Bc. 
711, which revolt was suppressed 
by Sargon, King of Assyria. 


“In an earlier part of his annals 
Sargon mentions an Egyptian ruler 
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named Sibahe, who has been hitherto 
supposed to be the Sabaco of Hero- 
dotus; but on one of the new fragments 
we have the Egyptian royal name 
Sabaku, the exact equivalent of Sabaco. 
The annals of Assur-bani-pal relate 
that on the death of Tirhakah, he was 
succeeded by Urdamane, who is called 
the son of his sister. Two of the 
new copies gives us the variant state- 
ment, that Urdamane was son of 
Sabaku. This enables us to fix, in 
conjunction with the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, the following succession and 
relationship of the Ethiopian Kings 
of Egypt :— 


“ Sabaku, the Sabaco of Herodotus. 

“ Sabatuk, his successor, of whom 
no particulars are known. 

*Targu, or Tirhakah, brother of the 
wife of Sabaku. 

“Urdamane, son of Sabaku, and 
sister of Tarqu. 


“The following new facts in the 
history of Tirhakah and Urdamane, 
are from fragments of tablets and 
cylinders in the new collection. I 
relate them as they took place, with- 
out pointing out the particular frag- 
ments. ; 

“ During the reign of Esarhaddon, 
Tirhakah, King of Ethiopa, led Bahal, 
King of Tyre, to throw off the As- 
syrian yoke, and form an alliance with 
himself. To punish this rebellion, 
Esarhaddon marched against Pales- 
tine, and laid siege to Tyre, in his 
tenth expedition, about the year 672, 
before Christ. Leaving part of his 
army before Tyre, he marched from 
Aphek in Lebanon, along the coast of 
Palestine to Raphia, in the south- 
west corner of Palestine. Esarhaddon 
tells us that between Aphek and 
Raphia was a distance of 30 kaspu, 
that is about 200 miles. Here the 
assistance of the King of Arabia was 
secured to convey water for the army, 
as the boundary river of Egypt was 
dry. The Assyrian monarch Lenesiiong 
the distances marched by his army, 
the nature of the country, and the 
suffering of his soldiers by thirst. 
The object of the expedition of Esar- 
haddon was Miluhha or Miruhha, 

robably Meroe, the stronghold of 

irhakah. The mutilation of the 
record prevents us ascertaining if he 
reached it; but we know from other 
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sources that he conquered Egypt up 
to Thebes, and annexed it to Assyria. 
From this time there was war between 
the Assyrians and Tirhakah for the 
earn of Egypt, until the latter 

ed before the forces of Assur-bani- 
pel left the country, and died. Tir- 

akah was succeeded in Ethiopia by 
his nephew Urdamane, who appears 
to correspond with the Nud-mi-am- 
mon of the Egyptian texts. Urdamane 
continued the war with Assyria, and 
took and fortified the cities of Niha 
(Thebes), the No of the Bible, and 
Unu (Heliopolis), the On of the Bible. 
The Assyrians then with their adhe- 
rents collected in Memphis, which city 
was besieged and captured by Ur- 


ne. 

“In the next expedition by Assur- 
bani-pal to recover Egypt from Ur- 
damane, we gain some new details, 
including the weight of the two 
obelisks which the monarch removed 
from Thebes as trophies to Nineveh. 
There is also in the new collection a 

rfect copy of the account of Gyges, 

ing of Lydia, and Psammitichus of 
Egypt.” 


Passing from the historical frag- 
ments, Mr. Smith gave a short no- 
tice of some additions to the curi- 


ous myths current in Assyria. 
For the purposes of illustration he 
selected two—the history of the 
seven evil spirits, and the Izdubar 
legends. The Assyrians believed 
that all natural phenomena were 
the work of spirits, and that dis- 
eases, misfortunes, and calamities 
were caused by evil spirits, of 
whom they counted several classes. 
In the Assyrian system it was the 
especial work of the god Hea—the 
god of the sea and the infernal 
regions, who had his seat at a city 
named Eridu, and who was sup- 
posed to have been produced by a 
goddess who represents chaos, and 
who is sometimes called the mother 
of heaven and earth—and his son 
Merodach, who succeeded to the 
paling glories of the more anciént 

el—to check and reverse the work 


of these demons. The history of 
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the seven evil spirits is written on a 
large clay tablet, part of which is in 
the old Museum collection, and 
another considerable portion has 
now turned up in Sennacherib’s 
palace, under the enlightened com- 
pulsion of Mr. George Smith, who 
gives the story of the evil spirits in 
the following words :— 


“Tn the first days there existed evil 
gods and rebellious spirits in the lower 
regions of heaven, and they were the 
authors of misfortune. There were 
seven of these spirits, who were the 
messengers of the vengeance of Anu, 
the supreme god of heaven, the third 
one was in the shape of a leopard, the 
seventh one was the maker of the 
tempest; all the others had distin- 
guishing characteristics, but the list is 
mutilated. The seven spirits were let 
loose on the earth; they went from 
city to city, holding the wind and tra- 
velling on the tempest, causing dark- 
ness on a clear day; they had with 
them the tempest of Vul, god of the 
atmosphere; they came in the west like 
the lightning, and went down te trouble 
the rivers. 

“Tn all the heaven of Anuthe king 
they set up evil, and there was none to 
resist them. 

“ At that timethe god Bel heard of 
their doings and weighed the matter in 
his mind. He took council over these 
things with Hea, who was the great 
sage among the gods. Considering 
that Anu did not govern heaven, which 
was his division of the universe, pro- 
perly, and did not keep the wicked 
spirits in order, Bel, who ruled the 
earth, and Hea, who ruled the sea, re- 
solved on intervention, and they placed 
Sin, the moon god, Shamas, the sun 
god, and Ishtar or Venus, the three 
children of Bel, in the lower part of 
heaven to rule it, and they established 
them with Anu in the government of 
the whole of the celestial regions, and 
Bel supported them day and night, 
and tee thems to be united. 

“ When the seven evil “— in their 
wanderings, came to the lower regions 
of heaven and saw the new rulers, they 
came fiercely round the moon god to 
attack him; and the noble Shamas, 
brother of the moon, and Vul, the god of 
the atmosphere, son of Anu, they per- 
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suaded to come over to their side, while 
Ishtar, sister of the moon god, joined 
King Anu, sat with him on his throne, 
and shared his empire. Sin, the moon 
god, was now abandoned and hardly 
pressed by his enemies; while medita- 
ting new mischief, the seven evil mes- 
sengers of Anu, uncontrolled by the 
moon, swept down from the midst of 
heaven to earth. 

“Bel, seeing the trouble of his son Sin, 
called to himself his attendant god, 
Nusku, and directed him to go to Hea, 
who dwelt in the deep, and inform him 
of the trouble that had happened to 
Sin. Nusku departed, and arriving at 
the sea, told the message of his lord to 
Hea. Hea, on hearing of the break- 
down of his plans, was very angry, and 
calling to him his son Merodach, de- 
scribed to him the conduct of the seven 
spirits who came like a tempest on the 
world and fought against Sin, the son 
of Bel, and he directed him to go to 
his assistance. 

“The rest of this curious myth has 
not yet been discovered, but there is 
sufficient to show the character of the 
story.” 


There are several fragments 
which give new additions ‘to the 
Izdubar legends, and which belong 
principally to the story of Ishtar, 
the story of the missions of Zaidu, 
the son of Izdubar, and the deluge 
tablet. Amongst the results of his 
comparison of these fragments Mr. 
Smith is able to say of Izdubar 
himself, the hero of these legends, 
that he has now clearer ideas than 
before, and that he is confirmed 
in his first suggestion that Izdubar 
is the same as the Nimrod of the 
Bible. The question of the iden- 
tity of Nimrod has lately attracted 
some attention, and has been vari- 
ously and inconclusively discussed, 
whilst the widely different opinions 
formed on the subject sufficiently 
indicate its difficulty. Mr. Smith's 
own words upon so delicate a sub- 
ject are worthy of transcription. 
He says :— 


“TI believe myself that the passage 
about Nimrod in Genesis is historical, 





and is to be understood in its natural 
sense. The hero whom I provisionall 
name Izdubar, corresponds in_peri 
character, and exploits with Nimrod; 
and when we find the phonetic readin 
of his name I believe this identity wil 
be proved. 

“In the new collection there is the 
opening of a fine tablet with a prayer 
to the hero, Izdubar, who has the titles 
usually given to Nergal, the god of 
hunting and war. Izdubar is called 
buvalu, ‘the giant,’ the equivalent of 
the title jabber, given in Genesis to 
Nimrod; he is also calied buvalu emuki, 
‘the giant in might,’ or ‘mighty giant.’ 
The account of Izdubar in the inscrip- 
tions is that he was a giant, a subduer 
of great animals in the times after the 
flood, and he acquired the sovereignty 
of Babylonia, one of his capitals being 
Uruk or Erech. 

“The Bible represents Nimrod as a 
mighty one or giant, a hunter who 
obtained the dominion of Babylonia, 
and mentions four of his cities, one of 
them being Erech. The stories of 
Izdubar correspond also with some 
ancient traditions respecting Nimrod, 
and from the form of prayer to him, 
which I have noticed, he appears to 
have been deified after his death. I 
have also found his name on a second 
tablet, which is part of a series on 
witchcraft; he is there supposed to 
watch over the country. The opening 
paragraph of the legends of Izdubar 
states that his exploits took place after 
the drying up of the water, probably 
referriug to the flood; it reads, ‘ When 
the drying up of the waters, they saw’, 
&c., &c.” 


Numerous fragments of the new 
collection refer to the astrology and 
astronomy of the Assyrians, their 
notions of science in this celestial 
department being the same as those 
which prevailed in Babylonia, from 
which country, indeed, they were 
originally derived. However fanci- 
ful and incorrect many points in 
their system may be, it is necessary 
always to remember that it was the 
foundation of the astronomical 
science of later nations, even in- 
cluding our own. The fragment of 
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an astrolabe brought to this country 
by Mr. Smith, is thus described :— 


“The astrolabe, of which we have 
now a portion, was circular in form, 
divided in its circumference into twelve 
parts, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The sign of each 
month is placed in its division, with 
the name and figure of the prominent 
star in that sign of the zodiac. Each 
division or sign of the zodiac is con- 
sidered to consist of 20 degrees, but 
these degrees may only be for astro- 
logical purposes, as the signs of the 
zodiac had astronomically 30 degrees. 
Within the outer circle a second circle 
is drawn, half the size of the other, 
representing a circle of the heavens 
nearer the pole, divided again into 
twelve parts, containing each the name 
of a typical star. The inner divisions 
are stated to be each of 10 degrees. 

“On the back of the astrolabe are 
lists of stars, and apparently directions 
for use. This astrolabe is the type on 
which later instruments of the kind 
were formed, and I saw in the East an 
old Arabic one of the same sha 
divided also into twelve parts, with the 
signs of the zodiac round it.” 


In the division of tablets relating 
to commercial and private matters 
there are many specimens, includ- 
ing dated contracts, letters, and 
other documents. From all these 
Mr. Smith selected for special men- 
tion a corn tablet, as being a per- 
fect and beautiful specimen, coni- 
cal in shape, impressed with seals, 
with a cuneiform legend, anda Phe- 
nician docket. At the base of the 
tablet there is a hole through which 
the string passed which was fastened 
to the mouth of the sack contain- 
ing the corn. The Assyrian in- 
scription on the tablet explains that 
it has reference to thirty omers of 
barley sent by Nabu-duri to Tebe- 
tai, a charioteer of the city of 
Maganizi, and the Phenician 
docket corresponds, giving us a 


phonetic reading, sheer, for the 


cuneiform signs for barley. 
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“T cannot pass,” says Mr. Smith, 
“from the Assyrian tablets without 
mentioning a useful class of inscrip- 
tions, the syllabaries, instruction ta 
lets, bilingual tablets, and lists, many 
of which are in the new collection. 
Most of these tablets had their origin 
from the fact that the cuneiform sys- 
tem of writing was the invention of a 
race having a Turanian language, 
totally different to the Semitic lan- 
guage of the Assyrians and Baby- 
onians. The Semitic race, comin 
into the country at a later period, 
borrowed from the earlier race its 
science and literature, and it was 
necessary to prepare comparative 
syllabaries, grammars, vocabularies, 
and similar tablets to enable the 
Semitic people to understand and 
translate the older works. The sylla- 
baries give the sound and meaning 
of the various cuneiform characters 
in the Turanian, and the equivalent 
words in Semitic. The cuneiform 
signs were written in a column down 
the centre, and the Turanian equi- 
valents were placed on the left hand, 
while the corresponding Semitic ones 
were arranged on the right. One of 
the explanatory tablets in the new 
collection is most valuable, as it gives 
the explanations and phonetic readings 
of some of the complicated geogra- 
phical names found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions; the list includes the 
explanation of the names of Erech, 
Ur, Nineveh and other capitals. 

“The document is divided into four 
columns; the first containing the 
Turanian phonetic readings, the 
second column the monograms of the 
cities; the third having the explana- 
tions, and the fourth the Semitic 
names. 

“Most of these tablets are very 
dry and without interest, except for 
the knowledge they give. In some 
cases, however, the labour of learning 
is lightened by tablets with short 
sentences and translations. 

“Most of the fragments of cunei- 
form tablets which I have described 
will join on to other portions of the 
texts already in the Museum, and 
thus the new inscriptions will be to 
a great extent absorbed into the old 
collection, but very much more re- 
quires to be done in this direction 
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before the cuneiform texts will be 
complete.” 


Beside the cuneiform tablets, the 
fragments of which in many cases, 
as indeed we have already observed, 
complete the connection broken by 
the fragmentary state of other tab- 
lets which have long been located 
in the British Museum, Mr. Smith 
has brought a large collection of 
miscellaneous articles of different 
ages, and exemplifying the different 
nationalities of the successive con- 
querors, and occupations of the 
country. Amongst these, with a 
sight of which we have been fa- 
voured, we specially notice a curious 
bronze fork which was found 
amongst the tablets, and the use of 
which is uncertain. It is now en- 
crusted with rust, but this does not 
entirely hide the mathematical pre- 
cision and the fineness of its lines. 
It is about eight inches in length ; 
two inches longer than a bronze 
style ending in a small spade or 
spud-like extremity, and sharp at 
the lower edge, wherewith the 
scribes of the period manipulated 
those sharp, clear, decisive, and 
elegant cuneiform inscriptions of 
which Mr. Smith is the hierophant. 
A bronze ladle, probably a culinary 
utensil, about eighteen inches long, 
was found broken in the middle of 
the handle ; a bronze lamp, of about 
three inches in diameter, and with 
two orifices and processes for the 
wick ; and a small “ flat-iron ”-like 
instrument, sole-shaped, and bear- 
ing a handle, complete the list of 
bronzes which our nearly exhausted 
space warns us we ought to notice. 

The class of terra-cottas is repre- 
sented by some very curious por- 
tions of ornamental vases, lamps, 
and figures of the Roman time, and 
pottery of all ages. The articles in 
the last material include a small 
bird, found in the north palace, 
which hid been used as a lamp- 
feeder, taking in the oil at the back, 
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and giving it out at the breast; 
part of a large vase exhibiting 
various parts of a composite and 
grotesque body with head, rudi- 
mentary, but widely-extended wings, 
and the tail of a fish. In this de- 
partment, indeed, Mr. Smith has 
brought a collection of whole or 
fragmentary specimens, illustrative 
of about thirty different patterns 
which were in use in old times in 
the Tigro-Euphrates valley, and the 
ornaments of which included leaves, 
vases, rosettes, wheels, concentric 
circles, spots, crosses, chequers, and 
other fanciful, mathematical, and 
natural combinations. Particularly 
in these old-world Pagan patterns 
for domestic architecture or uter- 
sils is to be noticed the recurrence 
of the Maltese cross—a Christian 
symbol before Christianity—which 
is also to be met with as a breast 
ornament in various ancient As- 
syrian statues. Much of the pot- 
tery bears traces of the wheel, and 
gives evidence of the use of turn- 
ing. an art which, on the site of its 
production, has been for some time 
a lostone. Among other fragments 
is one which bears evidence of 
Parthian production, and on which, 
as well as on another—the origin 
of which is not so clearly indicated 
—appears a stag with antlers. 

Of glass there is only a small collec- 
tion, but it contains some beautiful 
specimens in various stages of decay 
and encrustation, marked severally 
by iridescence and by different 
degrees of attenuation. or attrition ; 
the most remarkable one, whether 
for original beauty or for present 
perfection of preservation, being a 
small glass bottle of a fine deep 
blue, with a full, handsome female 
face on one side, and a correspond- 
ing face, not the same, on the 
other, and dating from the Roman 
occupation. 

There is a lovely specimen, fine, 
delicate, and beautifully traced, of a 
small man-headed bull, about four 
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inches square, intended as the or- 
nament of a door-lintel, at the back 
of the human head appearing a 
base suitable for the support of 
a column. 

The seals and impressions of 
seals are numerous, and some of 
them are extremely curious and 
interesting. Among these is an im- 
pression of the royal seal of Sargon, 
King of Assyria, with a group of 
a man in the act of slaying a 
lion, of an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, and remarkable for bearing 
an eponym date. Of three other 
of the more noteworthy seals, two 
are rings, in cornelian or some 
like preciots stone, of private in- 
dividuals, and a third bears for a 
device the effigies of a scorpion. A 
red bead, of the size of the ordin- 
ary marble of our boyhood, bears 
an inscription in Syrian characters 
not cuneiform; and various alpha- 
bets, including the Pheenician, or 
a later and derived Pheenician, 
appear on one or other of the 
specimens. We would like, last of 
all, to mention the fragments of a 
erystal vase which once belonged 
to Sennacherib, and still to this 
stage of the nineteenth century 
preserves the cuneiform characters 
which define his name. 

Much as Mr. Smith has done, 
he comes home with the impres- 
sion that more remains to do. 
When Mr. Layard’s cuneiform tab- 
lets and cylinders from the Royal 
Library first arrived at the British 
Museum it was too hastily imagined 
that everything important of a lite. 
rary kind had been secured. It was 
soon proved, however, that this was 
far from being the case. It was 
found that, as a broad statement, 
half the books were missing; or 
rather the collection was one of 
shreds and patches, perhaps not 
including a single whole book. It 
was an atlas of puzzle maps, and 
half the pieces were wanting. 
Hence the answer is easy to those 
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who ask: “ Why any more Assyrian 
Expeditions while so many valua- 
ble fragments in the British Mu- 
seum remain undeciphered and 
untranslated?” Precisely in order 
that they may get themselves read 
out and Englished, the matching 
pieces of the puzzle must be sought 
for and found. This, the discovery 
of the missing half and quarter 
pages of the clay books was the 
main object, as Mr. George Smith 
explained, of his two missions to 
Assyria, an object which he be- 
lieves and urges is still far short 
of a complete realization. That 
his own work and the work of his 
predecessors in this field may yet 
be more enthusiastically prosecuted 
than ever before is the burden of 
the advice and the appeal with 
which Mr. Smith took leave of his 
audience, on the night of his de- 
livery of the paper which we have 
endeavoured to bring within the 
cognizance of the reader. 


“I cannot close without pointing 
out some of the work which ought 
to be done, and on the site of Nineveh. 

“Ist. The great library in the pa- 
lace of Sennacherib ought to be com- 
pletely excavated and all its treasures 
recovered. I calculate that there must 
be 20,000 fragments of cuneiform tab- 
lets still buried there, and it would 
require three years’ work and the ex- 
penditure of £5,000 to complete the 
excavation. 

“ Considering the remarkable interest 
of the inscriptions which have already 
been found there, it seems most im- 
portant that this work should be 
completed and the whole library ob- 
tained. 

“2nd. The centre and eastern por- 
tion of the mound of Kouyunjik re- 
quires to be further investigated. The 
relics here are of an earlier age than 
those from the palaces of Sennacherib 
and Assur-bani-pal, and will throw 
light on the more ancient period of 
Assyrian history. 

“4th. There should be as complete 
an examination as possible of the 
mound of Nebbi Yunas. 
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“5th. The ruins of the wall and 
body of the city should be investi- 
gated. 

“6th. Examination should be made 
round the wall for Assyrian tombs, 
particularly for Royal tombs, as with 
reference -to them we are at present 
totally ignorant of Assyrian customs. 

“These suggestions only refer to 
the site of Nineveh, while there are 
numerous other sites in the country 
which would also repay excavation. 
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“My explorations in the East have 
now closed, and the subject of Assyrian 
excavations will probably again slum- 
ber for some time; but as the public 
take a wider interest in these studies, 
and in the remarkable monuments 
which abound in the Valley of the 
Euprates and Tigris, I hope that at a 
future day excavations may be re- 
opened, and some of the objects I 
have in view may then be accom- 
plished. 


IRISH ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Sociatty speaking, the annual 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
of Arts are opened at the dinner, 
at which the glories and the regrets 
of the year are in general terms 
foreshadowed. This year Sir Fran- 
cis Grant was able to temper the 
grief, which he so forcibly and 
pathetically expressed, at the loss 
experienced by the world in the 
death of Sir Edwin Landseer, with 
the consideration that an Exhibition 
of the Works of that distinguished 
artist had just been held, to which 
the Queen had been good enough 
to contribute no less than sixty 
specimens, of which she was the 
appreciative possessor. To the suc- 
cess of the Landseer Exhibition the 
Prince of Wales had also contri- 
buted by his active assistance, 
and it was owing to his personal 
influence that the King of the 
Belgians sent two beautiful pic- 
tures from the royal collection at 
Brussels, and that the Duke of 
Coburg sent a favourite and inter- 
esting example of the deceased 
master and interpreter of the ani- 
mal kingdom, whose easel is, nearly 
for the first time in a generation, 
in this year’s Exhibition of the 
Academy, entirely unrepresented. 


Entering the galleries at Bur- 
lington House, we find ourselves, 
as indeed is the common experience 
of all years, in the midst of a be- 
wildering aggregate of specimens of 
that multiform life which gives 
motive to the inspiration and mani- 
pulation of the artist. 

The Exhibition of the present 
year, like every other Exhibition 
with which we are acquainted, or 
have ever heard, has been variously 
estimated. It has been called good, 
and it has been called bad; rela- 
tively yood and relatively bad; 
above, and below, the average. Such 
a discrepancy in characterizing an 
Exhibition, this or any other, need 
scarcely reduce us to despair, for 
it will, in all probability, be owing 
to the proportion in which one or 
another class of subject is brought 
into prominence or pushed back 
into retirement. The same order of 
mind and taste which, being pressed 
into artistic activity, would deter- 
mine respectively to historical, ideal, 
figure, portrait, animal, still life, 
and eileen painting, would, in 
what we may relatively call the 
laic mind and taste, where, we 
mean, the taste is not bound to 
embody itself in the concrete, 
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manifest itself in corresponding 
esthetic culture and affinities, and 
in corresponding opinions of ad- 
miring or protesting criticism. 

An example, in illustration of the 
—— we are endeavouring to 
ay down, is furnished by a contro- 
versy which arose a very few days 
after the opening of the present 
Exhibition. In its initial notice 
the Times spoke at some length 
on the text, that— 


“In the treatment of landscapes 
there are the usual evidences of a 
want of sympathy on the part either 
of council or hangers, which is attri- 
butable, however, we feel sure, to no- 
thing worse than lack of consideration, 
if not of knowledge. This is scarcel 
to be wondered at in a body which 
does not include in its ranks a single 
landscape painter, except E. W. Cooke 
(who, in strictness, is a painter of sea, 
not land-scapes), and has not exhibited 
one for a great many years. No one 
of the younger landscape painters, 
who have lately reached the second 
rank of Associate, has risen from that 
rank to that of Academician, to supply 
the places of the distinguished Aca- 
demicians who won their honours by 
landscape when that branch of paint- 
ing was still a passport to Academic 
rank, in something like a fair propor- 
tion of cases. While this practical 
exclusion continues, and while the 
selection and hanging of pictures are 
confined to Academicians, it is impos- 
sible that a landscape painter can be 
included among the hangers, so that 
there shall be something like personal 
security for consideration of those 
claims and qualities in the choice and 
exhibition of landscapes which are 
unlikely to be as fully appreciated by 
a body entirely composed of figure 
painters as by one including a fair 
proportion of landscape also. As 
matters now stand in the Academy 
there is no help for this, and there is 
nothing to make us doubt, but much 
to satisfy us, that the hangers this 
year have done their very best, with- 
out fear or favour. But their gshort- 
comings, even with the best intentions, 
should be a reason with all Acade- 
micians for promoting Associate land- 
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scape painters as rapidly as possible, 
a for supplying their places from 
the best landscape painters outside the 
Academic pale. 


“Considering the position of land- 
sape painting in public favour, the 
number of young men yearly devoting 
themselves to it, and the way in which 
they are being drawn off to water- 
colours by the supposed ‘ dead-set’ 
against landscape in the Academy, 
some steps in this direction is de- 
manded if the Academy is to remain 
the representative, as well as ruling, 
body of English art. What the critic 
sees in this exhibition of common- 
place landscapes, hung in good places, 
on or near the line, and a good deal 
that is positively or relatively excellent 
‘ skied ’—what he knows of the amount 
of good work rejected, for the pain of 
which rejection no satisfaction can be 
derived from the reception of a more 
than equivalent amount of bad work 
—makes one very reluctant to ad- 
mit that such injustice is inevitable, 
though one may be perfectly ready to 
believe that it is due to no worse 
causes than hurry, overtasked eyes 
and energies, and a natural disposi- 
tion, where thousands of pictures are 
being doomed in swift succession, to 
feel little about those which have no 
friend to recommend them, and are 
not of an excellence so marked in 
characters generally known and rap- 
idly legible as to enforce attention and 
acceptance. All this is only human 
nature, and probably the Council of 
the Academy are as much on their 
guard against intentional injustice or 
conscious carelessness as mortal men 
can be. But when such mishaps 
occur their consequences are not the 
less painful because the thing is hardly 
avoidable. Any rules or regulations 
that are likely to minimise the chances 
of such misadventures should besought 
and tried. At least it should not be 
taken for granted that improvement 
is impossible till improvement has 
been attempted. This much has been 
forced from us by the painful know- 
ledge of the many bitter, often heart- 
breaking, disappointments which cloud 
the opening of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion, when London looks bright and 
blooming, and everyone and every- 
thing around scems so full of life, and 
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so eager and capable of enjoyment. 
It is impossible for those whose office 
carries them behind the scenes, in the 
midst of the festive and fashionable 
crowd which throngs the stately rooms 
of the Academy, not to think of the 
poor lodging and the shabby studio, 
and, on the easel, the ae picture, 
the subject of so much labour, the 
spring of so many hopes, which was 
expected to win bread, if not fame, for 
the painter.” 


A passage like the foregoing de- 
serves the liberal quotation we have 
accorded to it, because, in addition 
to the illustration it offers of the 
tendency to judge of an Exhibition 
as bad or good in proportion as it 
exemplifies one’s own preferences 
for special departments of art, it 
is a timely protest against a system 
which must have the result, not 
remotely, of seriously thinning the 
ranks of artists whose field of ope- 
ration is par excellence, if not ex- 
clusively, the landscape—heath and 
mountain, forest and flood. Con- 
sidering its pride and its traditions, 
we can scarcely believe that English 
art is in a position to risk the re- 
sults of such a process, which would 
be one of very grave mutilation, and 
might be a dangerous approximation 
to suicide. 

A correspondent, “A Landscape 
Painter,” wrote to the Editor of 
the Times to thank him for the 
way in which that journal had 
“taken up the landscape cause,”’ 
and in so doing presented a phase 
of the question, which, if partial, 
is worth reproducing in the effort 
to arrive at a true solution of the 
poowen before the Academy and a 
arge number of the profession. 
Conceding as a thing “ beyond 
doubt” that each Hanging Com- 
mittee executes its duty with the 
utmost intention of doing justice to 
all pictures of merit, the “ Land- 
scape Painter” represents that the 
vital point to himself and his 
friends is this :— 
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“Ts it possible for men who spend 
their whole lives in trying to fix the 
attention of the spectator on the faces 
and character of figures in the fore- 
ground of their pictures, to judge of 
work where the artist has given his 
entire thought to carrying the eye and 
mind of the spectator over hill and 
dale into boundless space? We main- 
tain that the two arts are entirely 
opposed ; but that the kind of realistic 
landscape which lays out allits strength 
in imitation of near objects is well re- 
ceived and considered by figure painters 
whose aims are similar. I will quote 
one instance in proof of the entire 
difference of great artists in different 
walks of art. A friend of mine and 
Maclise, R.A., stood side by side in 
front of one of the most famons land- 
scapes by Turner. My friend was in 
raptures, and Maclise said, ‘I simply 
can’t see anything to admire in that 
picture!’ Such men are our judges 
on the Selection Committee, with no 
power of appeal.” 


Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., a mem- 
ber of the Hanging Committee, 
took up the cudgels on behalf of 
that body, claiming that “‘ such men 
as Millais and Faed, not to speak 
of himself and others, who com- 
posed the Council, were tolerable 
judges of landscape art,” and 
maintaining, in opposition to the 
“Landscape Painter,” that the two 
arts of landscape and figure paint- 
ing “are closely and indissolubly 
connected, and that to assert the 
contrary is to take a very petty and 
narrow view of the objects and 
functions of all painting.” Mr. 
Armitage left the question, as 
we may, with this statement, to the 
judgment of the public, and con- 
cluded by solemnly warning the 
“ Landscape Painter,” in words that 
we are not bound to adopt, : that 
“the interests of second-rate land- 
scape art will not be furthered by 
charging the Corncil with incom- 
petence and ignorance.” 

A controversy like thig is not a 
personal one, but is of interest to 
every artist whose work may be 
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attracted .or repelled, and whose 
career may be modified, developed, 
or destroyed by the permanent de- 
cision of the Royal Academicians; 
and it is of special interest to those 
artists who owe either their inspi- 
ration or their nationality to Ire- 
land, a country so well calculated to 
foster every variety of artistic de- 
termination. 

The complaint which has been 
preferred by some critics against 
the present Exhibition as below the 
average, in which the labor et in- 
genium, the apparently permanent 
motto of the catalogue, is supposed 
to be unequally exemplified in favour 
of the labor, whilst the ingenium is 
minimised—this complaint may be 
not quite unfairly regarded as a 
somewhat invidious method of pay- 
ing a compliment. It may be 
urged that art has been so clever 
and so conscientious, and again so 
popularly received and appreciated, 
as to have palpably raised the whole 
standard of esthetic sentiment, 
whilst the reaction from this eleva- 
tion will have been produced in such 
a mass of good painting as to make 
the conditions of superlative ex- 
cellence every year more and more 
difficult. It is in art, as in every 
other department of contempora- 
neous education, the laity know so 
much that it is difficult for the pro- 
fessors to keep in advance of them, 
whilst it is doubly and trebly 
difficult for the professors to out- 
strip each other. It may be said 
that every invention, whether in 
colour or its application, in treat- 
ment, composition, style, concep- 
tion, or manipulation, narrows the 
ground on which it would be fair 
or reasonable to expect novelties. 
In science, in literature, and in art 
alike, though in various degrees, it 
may be affirmed that the only 
origivality to be looked for is an 
originality of combination, and the 
mere discovery of an isolated fact 
in any of these is the passport to 
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only a very trivial distinction. If, 
therefore, we are of opinion that 
the present Exhibition does not 
materially add to our existing stock 
of artistic ideas, it is to be said that 
it contains a very large amount of 
good, effective, and even exquisite 
painting, the result of which is 
pleasantly, deeply, pathetically, and 
universally, to exercise those ideas 
of which we are conscious that it 
found us in possession. Surely for 
such a boon we may be thankful 
to those men, who, to a pre-eminent 
sensibility of nature’s beauty, have 
added the charm of deft representa- 
tion, so that we hear through them 
the voice of the distant hills, the 
music of the far-off streams, ob- 
serve with them the beauty and the 
terror of the sea, and the radiance 
the unrest, and the majesty of the 
cloud. It is they who remind us 
that morning, rosy-fingered, as in 
the days of Homer, has yet a new 
and distinct smile at each arising, 
and that, as she steps along the 
ocean, its foam is still wreathed 
into new broideries of gold and 
roses. Beauty is fresh with every 
spring; summer has for us a new 
opulence and pride; autumn a 
new solemnity and a more noble 
sadness; and winter a new music 
in its storms, and a grander pen- 
cilling in its frostwork. 

Thus to interpret nature ; thus to 
remind us of her utterances, in spite 
of the remoteness of time and dis- 
tance, is the prerogative of the 
landscape painter who, as we have 
seen, is supposed by himself and 
by many of his friends to have met 
with scant appreciation, if not with 
scant courtesy, from the Hanging 
Committee. These gentlemen have 
bestowed a larger degree of en- 
couragement on the portrait pain- 
ters, who are here so fully, and on 
the whole, so worthily and and satis- 
factorily represented. Indeed, to 
frown on portrait painting would 
be to reverse a pet tradition of the 
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art of this country, which has, from 
the time of Holbein, if not earlier, 
been a resort and a minor kind of 
paradise to the portrait painter. It 
has been surmised that the national 
love of reality has had a good deal 
to do with the encouragement given 
to this branch of art—the feeling of 
gratification with which we like to 
gaze on something with regard to 
which we can cherish an implicit 
belief in its exact resemblance to 
persons who are either yet living 
amongst us, or have already gone 
over to the majority. 

In this department we cannot 
but regret that Irish art should be 
conspicuous chiefly by its absence 
from the present Exhibition, where 
we would fain have had af least a 
portrait or two characterised by 
that sweetness of treatment, that 
charm of colour, for which Mr. J. 
Catterson Smith so worthily enjoys 
a reputation. It would be a com- 
fort if we might infer that Irish 
artists, of whatever art-persuasion 
they may be, are so few and far 
between at Burlington House, be- 
cause the prosperity and art-appre- 
ciation of Ireland are so great as 
to render them practically in- 
different to the admiration of Lon- 
don, and the chances of an outside 
market. 

The last word reminds us that all 
the pictures exhibited by Mr. H. 
O’Neil, A.R.A., with the single 
exception, we believe, of his Ophelia, 
bear that red star of good omen 
which indicates that the painting 
has found a purchaser. As Mr. 
O’ Neil exhibits half-a-dozen pictures 
it will be seen that his successes, 80 
far, are five to one. Following his 
pictures in the order in which they 
occur in the catalogue, we first men- 
tion his Solitude (208), a 7 
finished representation of a brawl- 
ing river, the discovered pebbles 
and boulders of which show that 
in winter it would be a foaming 
torrent, bordered and partially 
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covered by luxuriant foliage, under 
the arch of which @ heron, on full- 
spread wing, is revealed as the 
aerially-floating lord of the “soli- 
tude.” Bridge over the Coilties 
(225), is another picture by Mr. 
O’ Neil, in whieh with a vivid and 
beautiful faithfuluess he portrays 
the life, so to say, of trees, their 
trunks and foliage, whilst over the 
bridge, which gives its name to the 
picture, a horse and cart, with 
human attendants, are seen pro- 
gressing, and a kilted fisherman 
beneath is trying the chances of his 
line in the deep-shadowed water. 
The Path through the Glen (548), 
represents a still, retired, woodland 
scene, with a winding path, along 
the deviations of which occur two 
or. three gypsy-like figures, whilst 
on the acelivity which borders the 
path to the right a few flowers 
flaunt a wild and wanton gaiety of 
colour. Mr. O’Neil exhibits the 
same general likeness of scenery 
and the same characteristic affection 
for wood, water, and rock in The 
Last Glimpse of the Sun (587), and 
in The Top of the Fall (626), 
whilst in Ophelia (579), which is 
the only unsold picture exhibited 
by this artist, we have the same 
admirable painting of willows and 
water, with a disordered maiden, 
gay in blue satin slippers, and re- 
joicing in the various tossed and 
tangled beauty of the flowers she 
has gathered, already slipping, care- 
less or unconscious, to her doom. 
Mr. O’Neil’s Ophelia is suggestive 
of a figure accident of a sylvan 
study, and if it does not command 
entire admiration, it may at least 
claim to be more Shakespearean in 
its bright conception and treatment 
than the doleful Ophelia (380), of 
Mr. Orchardson, who, in the per- 
vading chalky terror and i of 
the demented daughter of Polonius, 
seems to ignore the conditions of 
her death, as rendered by the poet 
whose creation she is, We turn 
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from the works of Mr. O'Neil, re- 
markable as they are for the most 
part for the same brightness and 
truth as characterised many of the 
early nature studies of the pre- 
Raphaelites, to the contemplation 
of a production of an ideal, poet- 
ical, and sentimental character, 
furnished by Mr. T. A. Jones, the 
President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and entitled Eily O’ Con- 
nor (305), on which we mark the 
star which shows it has passed out 
of the hands of the artist. This 
is a picture calculated to impart 
much deep, pure, and delicate 
pleasure, to awaken much beautiful 
and unsullied emotion, to evoke 
sweet, airy, pathetic imaginings. 
The pose of ws d is remarkably grace- 
ful and natural, as she rests her face 


upon her left hand,and her left elbow 
on a rock, her head loosely bound 
witha light-coloured kerchief, double- 
bordered with a deep red band, and 


her face showing the wistfulness 
with which she expects one who is 
later than herself at the tryst. 
Everything seems subdued by her 
presence to a tender, longing, love- 
liness; a loveliness that frequents 
the sequestered dell, the heathery 
brae, the lonely eminence, and that 
more than all settles upon her 
cheek in the colour of the mountain 
rose, and breathes through every 
feature. 

Mr. Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., con- 
tributes two pictures in that pecu- 
liar style which we know so well 
that we can almost anticipate, but 
of which he has not yet worn out 
the charm. The costume, appear- 
ance, and surroundings of the per- 
sonages who figure in A Dander 
afler the Rain (256), and “ When 
there’s nothing else to do” (351) 
are of that debateable kind that it 
is difficult to know whether. the 
artist intends to lay his scene in 
Scotland or in Ulster. In the first 
he exhibits an old man toddling 
with two sticks in a cottage yard; 
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and in the second a member of the 
same family, it would seem, leaning 
with his back against his cottage 
wall, and knitting a stocking pour 
passer le temps. 

Mr. E. Hayes, R.H.A., gives us a 
small painting, some twelve inches 
by eight, called Dutch Boats off Dor- 
drecht, Holland (188), showing a 
stormy sky and shallow water, 
troubled with the sand upheaved 
from the bottom; and a larger 
picture, Entrance to Calais Harbour 
(718), in which fishing-boats are 
returning to port in a fresh breeze, 
which seems to mark the subsidence 
of a heavy wind, the remembrances 
of which still linger in the tossed 
and chopping water. There is life, 
truth to nature, and conscientious- 
ness in both these successful com- 
positions. 

In his Country Dancing- Master, 
West of Ireland (59), and in his 
Schoolmaster’s Moment of Leisure 
(326), Mr. H. Helmick manifests a 
sense of humour somewhat akin to 
that of Mr. Erskine Nicol, whilst 
his backgrounds remind us of the 
Orchardson-Pettie school. The 
schoolmaster is represented as be- 
guiling with a flute the “leisure” 
he enjoys whilst waiting the su- 
preme moment at which a young 
urehin, who has been “kept in,” 
and who is studying in a corner 
under the stimulus of a dunce’s 
cap, will be able to repeat his les- 
son. The Country Dancing-Master 
is instructing a select company of 
the youth of the Duchy of Con- 
naught in the graceful steps and 
attitudes for which he has evidently 
achieved a reputation—a far-off 
accomplishment for one or two of 
his male pupils. 

In The Embankment (588), Mr. 
J. O’Connor has devoted himself to 
& spacious exposition of one of the 
latest, and altogether the most im- 

ortant, of London improvements. 
he point of view is near the west 
corner of Somerset House, and, 
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facing eastwards, the spectator’s 
eye ranges to St. Paul’s and to 
Cannon Street Station, whilst the 
wide roadway is enlivened by the 
march of a detachment of Foot 
Guards.. The condition of Leices- 
ter Square, in which Mr. O’Connor’s 
studio is located, and the condition 
of the unhappy equestrian statue 
in its centre, in particular, has 
long been a scandal to the metro- 
polis; now that Mr. Albert Grant 
has effected the rehabilitation or 
renovation of the square, Mr. 
O’Connor has immortalised its 
otherwise passing ugliness and 
squalor in The last of the old Horse 
(1043), 

To Mr. G. B. O’Neill we owe 
two charming representations of 
child-life, one of which is called 
A little better (34), and represents 
a five-year-old convalescent, after an 
attack of mumps,-who is manifest- 
ing a quiet subdued pleasure in a 
card castle which a slightly older 
companion or attendant has cleverly 
erected for her diversion; whilst 
the other, The first sitting (464), 
depicts a young flaxen-haired artist 
sitting on an ottoman, with easel 
on knee, transferring to the canvas 
the “counterfeit presentment” of 
a pair of juvenile playfellows, a boy 
and a girl, of different complexions, 
and posed differently before a back- 
ground of studio properties. 

Mr. B. C. Watkins, R.H.A., the 
last of the painters whom we shall 
have space to individualize, con- 
tributes a landscape, called In the 
Gap of Dunloe, Killarney (356), 
which is well calculated, by its at- 
mospheric and other conditions, to 
bring out the more sombre beauties 
and grandeurs of the scenery of 
that wonderful district. And, with 
this slight notice of a meritorious 
work, almost the solitary exemplar 
of distinctively Irish landscape, we 
pass on to say a few words about 
one or two of the sculptures of the 
Exhibition. 


~ 
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A critical contemporary has 
praised the architecture of the year 
at the expense of the painting and 
sculpture, both which were said tobe 
“below the average of the Royal 
Academy shows in the higher and 
artistic qualities.” Yet in addition 
to Miss Thompson's Calling the 
Roll after an Engagement in the 
Crimea (142), to which his sol- 
dierly affinities naturally attracted 
him, the Prince of Wales singled 
out for commendation Boehm’s 
Horse and his Master (1520) as 
“one of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture of modern times.” We, in 
like manner, whilst confining our- 
selves strictly within the limits of 
our title, have no difficulty in se- 
lecting objects of praise in the 
galleries set apart for that severest 
form of art which exhibits itself in 
metal, in marble, or, tentatively, in 
plaster. Yetat the very outset we 
stray alittle to say a single word of 
admiration of Mr. W. H. Thorny- 
croft’s bronze equestrian statuette 
of Lord Mayo, late Governor-Gene- 
ral of India (1589), which does in 
sculpture on a small scale what has 
already been done in a full-sized 
portrait, by Captain Charles Mer- 
cier, whose very effective picture, 
showing Lord Mayo in uniform 
and with the robes and insignia of 
the Order of the Star of India, has 
recently been hung at the Junior 
Carlton Club-house. 

Mr. J. F. Lynn, A.R.H.A., who 
has already achieved well-merited 
distinction by his many admirable 
works, among which may be par- 
ticularised his various statues and 
busts of distinguished Irishmen, 
exhibits a very striking model for 
a bronze or marble presentation 
bust of the Late John Little, Esq., 
J.P., Mayor of Belfast (1556), aud 
also a very expressive model fora 
bronze bust of the Late Colonel C. 
Powell Leslie, M.P. (1566), to be 
placed in a memorial at Glasslough, 
Co. Monaghan. Mr. Lynn has 
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likewise contributed a charming 
ideal composition to which he gives 
the title of The first Prayer (1522). 
It is hard to conceive anything 
more pious in the pictures of 
Edouard Frére, anything more 
tender and domestic in the paint- 
ings of Mr. Faed, than we find in 
the composite excellence of beauty 
and religiousness of this sculptured 
group, in which the mother is seen 
as the guardian angel of the child, 
who presses his hands together in 
the attitude of prayer, and with an 
expression in them, as well as in 
the features, which makes it credi- 
ble that in that all but infant 
bosom there is a heart where love 
and faith have been already in some 
degree developed. 

Mr. Richard Barter is an artist 
whose genius we are glad to find 
worthily represented in the present 
Exhibition. He has produced some 
admirable compositions, ambitious 
in design, and most successful in 
execution, but not so well known 
as they deserve to be. Hig Death 
of Virginia, from the play of “ Vir- 
ginius,’” by Sheridan Knowles, an 
alto-relievo half life-size group of 
twelve figures, with accessories, 
exhibited a few years ago, first 
brought him into notice, when it 
was much and deservedly admired. 
But in boldness of conception, fer- 
tility of design, fidelity and con- 
gruity in treatment, his Diana’s 
Dream is singularly remarkable and 
bears the impress of true artistic 
genius. This admirable life-size 
composition, decidedly his best work, 
was originally exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace, where it still re- 
mains. These and other works of 
a similar class show how success- 
ful Mr. Barter would bave been 
had he given full play to his genius 
for the ideal, but unfortunately that 
description of high art does not 
generally find remunerative patron- 
age among us, and our artists must 
ally themselves with the practical 
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—they must expend their powers 
in producing monumental designs, 
busts, &c., for which a profitable 
market exists. Mr. Barter’s contri- 
bution to the present Exhibition 
is a heterogeneous group to which 
he has given the title Friendship 
(1501). A boy, one of Mr. N. P. 
Willis’s boys, 


“A brave, free-hearted, careless one,” 


stands between a handsome setter 
dog and a monkey, who, both friends 
of his, are not friendly to each 
other. The monkey is seated on 
the top ofa pillar or column of a 
height sufficient to bring his head 
rather above the level of that of 
the boy, who, with his left hand 
holds the left hand of the monkey, 
whilst his right hand rests on the 
shoulder of the dog, who is ram- 
pant, with one paw resting against 
the pillar on which Jacko is located. 
The idea was suggested by a real in- 
cident, when a boy was observed 
by the artist inthe act of endeavour- 
ing to establish a better mutual 
understanding between a dog and 
a monkey, and did succeed in es- 
tablishing such kindly relations 
between them that the monkey 
rode about on the dog’s back. The 
design of the group is a very happy 
one, the moment seized for represen- 
tation being that when the boy is in 
the act of introducing his pets to 
each other, and it is worked out 
with artistic facility and complete 
success. 

In concluding our remarks we 
cannot but repeat our expressions of 
regret that Irish Art should be so 
scantily representedin this great Im- 
—_ Exhibition. However excel- 
ent the works contributed by Irish 
artists undoubtedly are, still they are 
but comparatively few, and the im- 
pression is left that the genius of 
our country is not represented as 
it should be in various departments 
of Art. 
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Ir has generally been considered 
desirable that public amusements 
should in some way conduce to 
edification. If they cannot always 
be directly and largely instructive, 
they may in an indirect manner, and 
to a limited extent, be the means of 
improving the mind. Many deep 
and valuable impressions can be 
made through the medium of the 
senses and the feelings, and thus 
our hours of relaxation need never 
be entirely profitless. At the very 
least, it is fair to expect that all 
recreations provided for the public 
enjoyment should be based on 
rational principles, and entirely free 
from any tendency to lower the 
mind or taste. 

When we look around and ob- 
serve the general condition of 
popular amusements in the present 
day, the unavoidable conviction is 
that even this moderate expectation 
is far from being fulfilled. Setting 
aside the stage—too wide a subject 
to be embraced within the present 
series of remarks—and confining 
ourselves to the other entertain- 
ments more or less akin to it—we 
shall soon see how little they are 
in accord with modern intelligence 
and refinement. 

The Music Halls are a notable 
case in point. These establish- 
ments are now so numerous and 
popular, both in the metropolis and 
throughout the rest of the United 
Kingdom, that their influence can- 
not but be great upon the minds of 
a large portion of the people. It 
is easy to see what a scope there is 
for that influence to be beneficial. 
A public willing to be amused, 
eager for novelties, large and varied, 
and not devoid of musical apprecia- 
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tion, is met by a class of managers 
and performers whose interest it is 
to excel in any branch of the art 
they may attempt. The result 
ought naturaily to be the universal 
operation of that charm which music 
proverbially has to soothe and 
elevate. 

At the time when Music Halls 
were first started, high expectations 
were formed of their capabilities in 
this direction. It was thought that, 
by coming within the reach of the 
general public, instead of being a 
luxury confined to the favoured few, 
good music and true art would 
flourish more widely and beneficially 
than ever they had done before. 
Literature, which has on the whole 
done such immense good by be- 
coming cheap and universal, afforded 
aparallel instance, giving substantial 
grounds for this hope. Some twenty 
years have passed, and how has it 
been realized? What is the present 
condition of popular harmony? The 
question is soon answered. No one 
can walk the streets of London, 
or any other considerable English 
town, without frequently noticing 
in the shop-windows of music- 
sellers certain lithographed frontis- 
pieces, representing various persons 
in grotesque and highly-coloured 
costumes, each purporting to be the 
likeness of such-and-such a vocalist, 
as he or she appeared in singing 
this, that, or the other “ immense,” 
or “ favourite,” or “ popular” comic 
song, which is invariably received 
with “tumultuous” or “ over- 
whelming”’ applause. The Music 
Halls themselves display at their 
doors similar portraits, though in 
an enlarged and exaggerated form, 
while their bills of fare are filled 
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with announcements relating to this 
special description of humour and 
harmony. From this we learn that 
comic songs are at present the chief 
element in Music-Hall entertain- 
ments, and further investigation 
will soon prove to us that the chief 
element of these songs is an 
irrational and debasing vulgarity. 

A few prominent instances will 
suffice to bear out this conviction. 

There is now a character popular 
at the Music Halls, personated by 
more than one vocalist, announced 
in countless advertisements, and 
celebrated on street-hoardings, by 
the title of the “ D——d Scamp!” 
It is a small mercy to be thankful 
for that the public is spared the 
rest of the word, which is said, 
however, to be in some Music Halls 
pronounced in full. This person- 
age, who is dressed in a manner 
denoting apparent or superficial 
respectability, is furnished with a 
string of verses set toa “ catching ” 
air, wherein he proceeds to accuse 
himself of a series of the most 
despicable rogueries (of which 
preaching a street sermon against 
intemperance, and getting drunk 
on the proceeds, may serve as an 
example), each verse ending with 
the chorus— 


“Tf ever there was a great scamp, 
I flatter myself IT am he; 
From Cain to Sir Roger, from Brig- 
ham to Odger, 
They can’t hold a candle to me!” 


This pernicious doggrel is now 
being sung and whistled by all the 
street boys in London, and in the 
Music Halls the chorus is generally 
taken up by an enthusiastic gallery. 
Such, in the present day, is the 
edifying «ffect of popular song! 
Hundreds of people delightedly 
shouting and singing the praises of 
scoundrelism, and voluntarily de- 
voting themselves to the glorifica- 
tion of roguery! We are not 
uncharitable enough to suppose 
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that one tithe of such volunteer 
choristers are deserving of the cha- 
racter they assume, but their ready 
assumption of it shows at least a 
lamentable perversion of taste ; and 
so popular has this character be- 
come to the masses, that two pro- 
fessionals are said to be going to 
law to settle their respective claims 
to this scampish distinction. 
Scarcely less unpardonable is 
another great Music-Hall attraction, 
“immensely popular”’’ at the pre- 
sent date, namely, that called the 
* Dancing Quakers.’’ These are a 
male and a female performer, 
dressed in what is supposed to be 
a travestie of Quaker costume, and 
the fun consists in the contortions 
they undergo in trying to resist an 
impulse to indulge in the forbidden 
exercise of dancing. The Society 
has ever fared ill at the 
hands of theatrical votaries, perhaps 
in recriminatiOn of their systematic 
discountenance of all such pastimes. 
Dibdin’s “ Quaker” is little less 
than an insulting caricature; but 
these “Dancing Quakers” are a 
gross and indecent libel. Their 
costume and actions are extravagant 
“beyond the limits of becoming 
mirth ;” the dress of the woman 
is of almost ballet scantiness, and 
altogether it would be difficult to 
conceive a representation erring 
more flagrantly against good taste. 
Happily the satire is so clumsy as 
to fall harmless. Never for a 
moment can it place the persons 
burlesqued in any ridiculous light. 
It is obvious all along that the 
performers are simply bufloons, 
masquerading in a character of 
whose original they know nothing. 
The humour of the ordinary 
Music-Hall “ nigger” — another 
favourite type of character—has 
very little to redeem its sheer ab- 
surdity. One of these is now much 
advertised as a “ Stump Orator,” 
This would-be facetious person 
commences his operations by going 
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through a great deal of tedious and 
ultra-fa:cical manceuvring with a 
table and an umbrella. His speech, 
when he does begin it, has neither 
witnor point. Itis not even amu- 
singly absurd, and is disfigured 
by several pronounced indecencies. 
Still more active and flagrant are 
the improprieties perpetrated by a 
pair of male “duettists’ and 
dancers, one of them dressed as a 
woman, and many of their attitudes 
and evolutions are so gross as to 
excite the open resentment of 
spectators by no means fastidious. 
These may be exceptional popular 
‘* sensations,” but all the most noted 
Music- Hall assumptions partake of 
the same degraded character. A 
type of humanity analogous to the 
famous ‘“‘Scamp” is the favourite 
ideal of Music-Hall performers and 
patrons. Their typical hero is a 
man of “ raffish’’ aspect, preposter- 
ously attired—an exaggeration of 


what used to be called a ‘ cheap 
gent,” whose manner towards his 
audience is offensively impertinent 
and familiar, whose conversation 
is liberally garnished with slang, 
and whose experience is confined to 
the lowest kinds of fast life, and the 


worst developments of human 
nature. Given a being of this de- 
scription, and let him record. his 
doings in a series of doggrel verses 
set to an agreeable waltz tune, and 
you have the “ Star Comique” in 
all his glory, whose name looms 
large on every hoarding, and whose 
portrait shines resplendent in in- 
numerable shop-windows. 

The “Great Vance,” as he is 
called, may be placed at the head 
of this category; and though he is 
doubtless superior to many other 
entertainers of his class, it would 
be difficult to discover his claim to 
“greatness.” That he has ability, 
both dramatic and musieal, we a.e 
willing to admit, and some of his 
impersonations, such as the blighted 
husband, are not without merit and 
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humour ; but, after all, he is only a 
clever low comedian with a good 
voice. The same description may 
apply to all the leading comic 
singers. Their qualifications are 
such as, on the regular stage, would 
merely make them useful ‘‘ comie 
men” in a farce or an after-piece, 
in which a song could be introduced. 
There they would be in their proper 
element, and there is no reason 
why they should achieve greatness 
by appearing elsewhere. A useful 
low comedian may be deservedly 
popular, but he is scarcely numbered 
among great artists; it is difficult, 
therefore, to see why his counterpart 
upon the Music-Hall boards should 
be glorified as the “‘ Great So-and- 
so,” the “ tremendous Somebody- 
else,” or the ‘‘ unapproachable et ce- 
tera,”—the recipient of unbounded 
applause, and (according to report) 
immense monetary rewards. It is 
far less vocal talent that causes his 
popularity than the low-comedy 
“ business,” the “ gagging,” the ex- 
travagant costumes, the easy fami- 
liarity with his audience, and the 
well-understood by-play with which 
he ekes out his impertinences, that 
endear the “Star Comique” to the 
vulgar mind. It is surprising (but 
at the same time gratifying) that a 
great number of low comedians from 
the regular stage do not hasten to 
take this short and easy cut to en- 
hance fame and fortune. 

It would be erroneous to suppose 
that the multitudinous “serio- 
comics” or ‘‘lady artistes,” as they 
style themselves, exert any refining 
or mitigating influence upon the tor- 
rent of male slanginess and vul- 
garity. They are of the same species 
as their companions, Their marked 
characteristics are the boldness of 
their demeanour, and their over- 
whelming self-confidence and as- 
surance. They make no pretence to 
anything like becoming feminine 
reserve. For them to be escorted 
on to the stage by gentlemen, as is 
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the custom with lady singers at 
concerts, would seem altogether 
superfluous and out of place. 
Strength of lungs, violence of 
action, force, verve, vigour, these 
are their usual qualifications for ap- 
plause, far more than actual vocal 
skill, or any approximation to artistic 
refinement, or even correctness. 
The very familiar and exaggerated 
“nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles”” which they bestow so 
liberally upon their audience, are 
scarcely calculated to please fastidi- 
ous persons accustomed to higher- 
class manners, but are appropriate 
enough to the songs sung and the 
characters assumed, and seem to 
be highly relished by the particular 
class to whom they are directed. 

Nor is this the worst. At a per- 
formance given some time ago at 
the London Pavilion, one of the 
principal Music Halls, there ap- 
» peared upon the stage a little girl, 
who in her infantile voice sang some 
ditty of fast life, enhanced by ap- 
propriate action and costume. Few 
things could be more objectionable. 
The public exhibition of any kind 
of “ Infant phenomenon,” or “ Juve- 
nile wonder,” appeals to a morbid 
and unsound taste, and ought to be 
discouraged by all right-minded 
persons, but when a child of eleven 
or twelve is brought forward to sing 
slang songs, to strut and stare, and 
ogle the public through a double 
eye-gla-s—to assume all the for- 
ward and impertinent airs of the 
adult low-class actress, the evil is 
materially increased. Itis not only 
sowing the seeds of what is wrong, 
but forcing them into precocious 
and unnatural growth. 

This leads us to the considera- 
tion of another great feature of 
popular amusement, conspicuous at 
the Music Halls and largely occupy- 
ing female performers—the dancing. 
All whose principles are sufficiently 
liberal for them to countenance 
dramatic entertainments at all, will 
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consider this, within limits, as an 
allowable adjunct to them. But 
there are dances and dances, and no 
privilege is more dangerously liable 
to be abused. The marvellous, 
graceful, and refined performances 
of Fanny Ellsler, or Perea Nina, 
exemplifying, as the phrase goes, 
“the poetry of motion,’ were as 
different from the Terpsichorean 
abominations which have more re- 
cently been imported from Paris to 
contaminate the English stage as 
light from darkness. The kind of 
dancing prevalent in theatrical bur- 
lesques and at Music Halls illus- 
trates the poetry of nothing, but 
merely the prose of indecency. It 
would seem to denote a serious re- 
trogression in public morals. It is 
indeed significant, that whereas the 
Waltz was thought something very 
shocking when first introduced, at 
the beginning of this century, the 
Can-can is now constantly exhibited 
in innumerable places of public 
amusement. We are led to inquire 
where is the power of the Lord 
Chamberlain ? and what is the use 
of that official, if he cannot inter- 
fere with these demoralizing per- 
formances? The very costumes 
seem studiously designed to en- 
hance the _ pernicious effect. 
Whether the scandalous semi- 
nudity of the ballet, or the equally 
indecorous acrobatic stage-prince 
dress is assumed by the danseuse, 
every opportunity is given for the 
display of the figure, and for all 
kinds of unseemly agility. Add to 
this the bold stare, the leering, and 
attitudinizing, and hand-kissing, 
the general defiance of all modesty 
of manner, and it must be confessed 
that a more vitiating exhibition 
could scarcely be devised. There 
may be some faint shadow of pallia- 
tion in the fact that, in its worst as- 
pect, it is a foreign exotic, but that 
does not do away with the blame 
attaching to its adoption. 

The Music Hall songs and im- 
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personations are, however, purely 
English, which makes it all the 
more a matter for shame and regret 
that they have become so thorough- 
ly low and despicable. To speak of 
“Art and Music,” in eonnection 
with such performanees, is an insult 
to those terms. There is as little 
of the artistic or the really musical 
as there is of the natural or refined 
in them. The smallest vocal abili- 
ties or accomplishments would suf- 
fice to make a successful “ Comique,” 
if conjoined with boundless assur- 
ance and intimate knowledge of the 
kind of taste to be appealed to. 
Indeed, talent and skill of a higher 
order would be thrown away upon 
Music Halls in their present state. 
The popular “ comic song” cannot 
be said to be sung at all, it is half- 
spoken, half-shouted through a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke, amid the 
murmurs of a mobile crowd and 
the noisy demonstrations of a rowdy 
gallery. Thesinger's appeal to the 
“ladies and gentlemen” to oblige 
by assisting in the chorus, is only 
too readily responded to by those 
whose etforts are destructive alike of 
decorum and melody. 

Without even visiting a Music 
Hall, it is easy enough to prove the 
justice of our strictures upon the 
style of art therein cultivated. Let 
the inquirer turn over the piles of 
“Comic Songs” exposed outside 
cheap music-shops, or purchase a 
penny song-book of Music-Hall 
melodies, and he will find that they 
almost entirely consist of such stuff 
as the following commencement of 
one of the “ Great Vance’s ” popular 
songs :— 

“ Have you seen my daughter P—if you 
ain’t you oughter, 

A pretty gal, her name is Sal, she’s 
often in this quarter ; 

Her mother was a stunner, and she’s a 
reg'lar wunner, 

With Grecian nose and pigeon toes, 
and just the same as me; 


She’s had an edification fit for any 
station, 
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To parley-woo can down a few, and 
plays on the piano,” &c. 


As an example of the knowledge 
of rhyme displayed in these com- 
positions, here are some lines from a 
song entitled “ Rambling through 
the ‘Town: ”"— 


“ A sight ’twas worse than that, a sol- 
dier next I saw, ; 

He'd but one arm and leg, I thought 
‘a shocking thing is war /’ 

He had two medals, for he’d fought all 
thro’ the cold Crimea, 

His pension was sixpence a day, but 
only for one year.” 


The favourite diversions of the 
species of Music-Hall hero we 
have previously described, are thus 
glorified in another popular song 
from the répertoire of the “ Lion 
Leybourne : "— 


“The milkman in the morning he 
knows us Rams, 
We follow behind him and empty the 
cans, 
Which down the area he has put 
For breakfast in the morning ; 
Upset a coffee-stall as we go home, 
With our landladies pick a bone, 
And get kick’d out of house and home 
Without a moment’s warning. 
So come and be a member of the 
Rollicking Rams!” &e. 


‘The “pangs of misprized love” 
form a prevailing theme of this 
Catnach literature, as in the speci- 
men cited below :— 


“T sing a tale, and tell a song 

About a party who went wrong, 

And all through naughty Cupid’s dart, 

Which shot her bang clean through 
the heart. 

She had been courted by a Bobby, 

But gave him up for a chap more 
nobby, 

Whose gorgeous appearance struck her 
dumb— 

As he marched and kept banging of a 
great big drum.” 


Indeed, so many of the songs 
are supposed to emanate from duped 
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or disappointed lovers, suffering 
from the faithlessness of the ‘4 gals ” 
—as the female members of the 
class are universally called—that 
the subject becomes wearisome 
from repetition alone. 

At times the Music-Hall rhyme- 
ster seems to write for the special 
delectation of the lowest of the low, 
with whose manners and customs 
he is evidently well acquainted. as 
in a song called the “Nobby 
Coster’s Hop,” beginning thus :— 
“Tm a flimy, rorty kind o’ bloke, I 

patter the keab gnals, 

I’m up to snuff and down to a move, 


and nuts on the Houndsditch gals,” 
&e.; 


and, in the same characteristic 
language, the songster proceeds to 
describe a domestic festival, at 
which 


“The beer went round, and Old Tom 
too, we did the thing to rights, 

And kept the ball a-rolling, boys, thro’ 
all the blooming night ; 

We did ‘ Black Sal and Dusty Bob, 
we kicked our legs about, 

Until Moll Flanders fetched Dick 
Swipes a wery ugly clout; 

But I soon stopped the scrapping fake, 
for I put up my dukes, 

And gave some toppers right and left, 
all wunners and no flukes. 

Next day we made it up again, and 
ne’er shall I forget 

The coster’s lardy-dardy hop, with Dan 
and Sally’s set.” 


Each verse concludes with a psean 
of triumph and delight :— 


“Strike the blooming marrow-bones, 
and make the cleavers ring ! 

We costers down Vitechapel way can 
do the proper thing!” 


Concerning this we can also say, 
that if these melodious “ costers ” 
would confine themselves to “ Vite- 
chapel,” there would not be so much 
to complain of; but, unfortunately, 
their peculiar species of humour 


has penetrated much farther, and’ 


left its unmistakable traces upon all 
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popular comic harmony, not only in 
London, but throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

No part of a “comic song” is 
considered more important than 
the chorus, although it is generally 
not only devoid of humour, but also 
of sense. One that was much in 
vogue a short time ago ran thus :— 


“* May sheeps’ heads grow upon apple- 
trees, 
If ever I cease to love! 
If ever I cease to love! 
May the moon be turned into green 
cheese, 
If ever I cease to love!” 


Repetition, it seems, is the soul 
of chorus, in the opinion of the 
song- writers, whose invention can- 
not be severely taxed by such re- 
frains as this :— 


“For I’ve lost my bow-wow, who’s 
seen my bow-wow? 
Poor little doggie, bow-wow-wow ! 
I’ve lost my bow-wow, who’s seen 
my bow-wow P 
Poor little doggie, bow-wow-wow 
wow-wow-wow !” 


Or this :— 


“Oh, cackle, cackle, cackle, cackle, at 
morning’s early dawning, 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, my friends, gives 

us all a warning; 

Fresh new-laid eggs for breakfast 

every morning, 

Chuck! chuck! chuck! chuck! 
chuck! chuck! cock-a-doodle- 
doo!” 

But we will not offend the reader 
by quoting any more of this out- 
rageous trash. That any man can 
be found willing, at any price, to 
come forward and sing it, is as in- 
explicable as the fact of its finding 
listeners. 

We are not asserting that all 
popular comic songs are of this 
wretched character, or that all the 
performers are incapable of better 
things. The “ Motto Songs” of 
the late Harry Clifton were, many 
of them, excellent, if not as compo- 
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sitions, certainly in the sentiments 
expressed. A little more refine- 
ment and delicacy in conception 
and treatment would raise them to 
the category of really good and 
sterling songs. Mackney, the well- 
known -negro impersonator and 
musician, is without doubt a per- 
former of genuine humour, and 
great and versatile talent, which 
would appear to more advantage if 
he were not so much under the 
necessity of adapting his pleasan- 
tries to the taste of his gallery 
audience. His skill in music is 
shown upon several instruments— 
he can extract a wonderful amount 
of complicated and eccentric melody 
from the apparently simple banjo, 
and his ‘“farm-yard imitations” 
of the cries of animals, includ- 
ing the “ Hibernian lamb,” or pig 
—are as clever and life-like as they 
are amusing. A good specimen of 
his fun is a parody upon “ My 
pretty Jane,” which keeps to the 
air while spinning out the lines 
into inordinate length, thus :— 


“ My pretty Jane—my most adorable 
ane, 

Oblige me in this particular, and 
never look so shy, 

But attend to the assignation I made 

with you in the evening, 

When the bloom is imparting an 

aspect of considerable magnifi- 
cence to the rye.” 


This may not be the highest class 
of humour, but it is the true spirit 
of burlesque. It takes a somewhat 
sentimental song, well known to 
everybody, and places it in a ludi- 
crous light by the aid of exaggera- 
tion. The same experiment with 
“Mary Blane” is less happy, as 
that song is more pathetic than 
merely sentimental, and is full of 
that true and deep feeling which will 
not bear burlesquing. 

Nor do we deny that in the per- 
formances of such singers as 
“Arthur Lloyd” and the “Jolly 
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Nash,” there are occasional traces 
of real humour, true harmony, and 
genuine sentiment, and even the 
unabashed “serio-comic ladies,” 
when they attempt serious songs, 
or operatic selections, sometimes 
display indications of vocal powers 
and accomplishments which it is a 
pity should be so wasted. A tho- 
rough weeding of the Music-Hall 
“ professional ” ranks would doubt- 
less leave much valuable raw 
material with which to commence 
an improved system. But at pre- 
sent anything at all good is too ex- 
ceptional to disturb the predomi- 
nant rule of incompetency and bid 
taste. 

Many of the Music Halls go as 
near as the law permits to the 
regular drama by introducing far- 
cical scenes and dialogues, and 
elaborate pantomimic ballets, with 
scenic effects. This might be made 
a redeeming feature, but that such 
dramatic attempts are of the same 
debasing kind ; as, for instance. one 
recently given at the “ Royal Music 
Hall,” Holborn. In this, the fun 
was of the broadest and vilest kind 
—that species of humour which 
consists in a man (with obvious in- 
tentions) sprawling upon a table 
and knocking it over when pretend- 
ing to lay a cloth on it, and in the 
characters pelting each other with 
the crockery. Yet hundreds of 
grown-up spectators seemed to de- 
light in this drivelling horse-play. 
The active element of discord in 
the piece was the mischief of a huge 
ape, which annoyed and interfered 
with all the rest of the characters. 
It can readily be understood that 
an acrobat dressed up in an imita- 
tion skin of a monkey, with a 
movable or “practicable” tail at- 
tached, has a favourable opportunity 
of indulging in a variety of obscene 
and disgusting antics—the per- 
former did not spare this expedient, 
and the laughter and applause that 
greeted his unseemly gestures were 
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perhaps the strongest evidence of 
the utter depravation of the public 
taste. That this exhibition of 
bestiality might please a gallery 
audience in Seven Dials, we can 
understand, but that it should be 
for a moment even tolerated by 
the occupants of elegant stalls and 
half-guinea boxes, in a large Music 
Hall in a respectable neighbour- 
hood, is almost incredible. What 
class of persons can they be who 
are able and willing to pay theatre 
prices to witness such degrading 
buffoonery? And if this sort of 
thing is permitted at the best Music 
Halls, to what level do the enter- 
tainments at the worst descend ? 

But in all the Music Halls, from 
the best to the worst, the level of 
merit and taste is lamentably low. 
In all, the staple elements are 
boisterous vulgarity and  out- 
rageous absurdity, unrelieved by 
humour, and often flavoured with 
indecency. In all there are the 
same slanginess and “ scampish” 
male effrontery, the same pre- 
dominance of ‘“fleshings” and 
exhibitions of female shameless- 
ness; the same paucity of genuine 
vocal or histrionic ability. The ob- 
jectionable “ Juvenile Wonder” is 
also prevalent. Girls of tender age 
are brought forward to go through 
their noviciate in public immodesty; 
boys are trained in all the low 
buffoonery of the caravan clown. 
Men appear dressed as women, and 
women as men, for no apparent 
reason but to show the improprieties 
which are so readily produced by 
such a device ; and vulgar and idiotic 
choruses are taken up by many 
audiences, to the utter destruction 
of anything like musical effect. 
Each establishment is, in fact, far 
less an Abode of Harmony than a 
Temple of Impudence. 

To this conclusion all careful in- 
vestigation will inevitably lead. It 
is not necessary to commence with 
an adverse prejudice, or to select 
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unfavourable conditions. Choose the 
best Music Halls at times when the 
programmes are held forth as 
especially attractive and varied— 
when there is what is called “ an un- 
usual combination of talent’—and 
the probability is that you may 
watch the performance for an entire 
evening without discovering a single 
specimen of what—judging by even 
the most moderate standard—can be 
called refined or rational entertain- 
ment. 

Every person of liberal mind 
must recognize the desirability of 
having, in every large town or city, 
means of relaxation suitable for all 
varieties of taste that can, by the 
widest interpretation, be considered 
good taste. Nor can it reasonably 
be expected that a series of diver- 
tisements provided for a large and 
mixed class, should be throughout 
of that mild and staid order appro- 
priate toa rectory parlour. If large 
numbers of the public admire clever 
professional dancing, farcical inter- 
ludes, and acrobatic feats, it is hard 
to debar them from such means of 
gratification. Only, it should be 
rigidly stipulated that these things, 
on account of their inherent prone- 
ness to degenerate, should always 
be the best of their kind—should 
be relieved by genuine humour, 
elevated by real talent, and freed 
from any immoral tendency. This 
applies equally to comic songs; 
they need not be prohibited, but 
they need not be, and ought not to 
be, either vulgar, or silly, or in- 
decent. The comic and buffo songs 
of the late Albert Smith, of John 
Parry, and of George Buckland, 
are very agreeable proofs that 
melody, refinement, and true comic- 
ality may go together. The im- 
mense popularity, years ago, of the 
songs of Eliza Cook and Henry 
Russell, was an evidence that do- 
mestic incidents and current topics 
can furnish themes for national 
melody capable of being enjoyed 
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alike by high and low. True ge- 
nius can extract something edify- 
ing from the most commonplace, 
or even ludicrous subjects. But 
this result can only be produced by 
keeping in the background all the 
meaner attributes and more de- 
grading associations of such sub- 
jects or characters. In the so- 
called comic songs and imper- 
sonations of the Music Hall, the 
reverse course is pursued. All that 
is vulgar and debasing is pushed 
into undue prominence. There are 
no ennobling or redeeming traits 
in the types of character repre- 
sented. ‘The favourite themes are 
London dissipation in its lowest 
form, Cockney scampishness and 
rampant Bohemianism in_ their 
worst aspect. No phase of human 
nature can be more odious and re- 
pulsive than that presented by the 
typical Music-Hall singer, who, 
dressed in a bright green coat, a 
yellow waistcoat, and chessboard- 
pattern trousers, swaggers on to the 
stage with his hat on one side, pro- 
claims himself as the “ Howling 
Swell,” or the “Rackety Snob,” 
or the “ Rollicking Cad,” and in 
that character details the particulars 
of some low amour, or celebrates 


the glorious achievement of getting 


drunk every night, or swindling his 
landlady out of her rent. There 
are doubtless only too many persons 
who are capable of such actions, 
but surely none who thus aggres- 
sively glory in their infamy, or, if 
there be, they are tuo base to be 
even amusing, and are certainly not 
fit to be made popular heroes. 
There is less to be said, generally, 
against the acrobatic portion of 
Music-Hall programmes. It is not 
the most exalted form of amuse- 
ment, but it is interesting as show- 
ing the perfection of strength and 
agility to which the body may be 
trained. Exception must. however, 
be taken to those sensation feats 
which derive their chief attraction 
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from the danger of the performer i 
and also to the unfeeling practice 
of encoring feats entailing enormous 
and exhausting exertion, especially 
where the athletes are under adult 
age 

It is surprising when we reflect 
that while popular literature, art, 
and even the drama have been to a 
great extent purified and refined 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, our other popular amusements 
should still remain at the level of 
Holywell Street. Who is responsi- 
ble for this state of things ? The pub- 
lic cannot be wholly exempt from 
blame. Managers may plead that 
they must live, dnd can only do so 
by supplying a demand. But they 
can do much to lead as well as to 
follow the public taste. The one 
influence re-acts upon the other. 
If, also, it be argued that, to many 
of its frequenters, the entertain- 
ment provided at a Music Hall is 
less the attraction than its qualities 
as a restaurant and pleasant lounge, 
the caterers for the public are just 
in the position to elevate the taste 
of their patrons by treating them 
to something really good. The in- 
difference and inattention with 
which many of the visitors sit 
through the greater part of a long 
evening's entertainment, and the 
universal attention, when an audi- 
ence is roused by something in- 
teresting and effective, are proofs 
that opportunities of this desirable 
result are not wanting. Some say 
that, in London at least, the theatres 
are swallowing up the Music Halls, 
and that the latter are falling in po- 
pular estimation ; but they continue 
to fill nightly, and in the provinces 
flourish as much as ever. The 
greater their popularity, the more 
urgent is the necessity of raising 
them from their present degraded 
position. 

But are there no other popular 
amusements existing, of a higher 
and more wholesome kind? There 
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are many. There are semi-drama- 
tic monologue “ entertainments,” 
which include acting and comic 
songs of a refined order—like those 
of Woodin and Maccabe, and Thur- 
ton and Fleming Norton. There 
are the kindred dialogue perform- 
ances, like those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul; as these are migra- 
tory, their influence is very widely 
extended. At the best, their aim 
is amusement merely, effected more 
by rapid changes of costume and 
exaggerated sketches of character 
than by any means more subtle, 
artistic, and true to life. They are 
inferior as edifying recreations to 
the high comedy. of the regular 
stage ; still they are immeasurably 
above the level of the Music Halls, 
and appeal to a more cultivated 
order of visitors. Not that we by 
any means wish to imply that the 
degeneration of Popular - Amuse- 
ments is confined to those pro- 
vided for the middle or lower 
classes. The higher have also been 
affected by it. Dear Harmony, for 
instance, is often as worthless as 
that which is cheap. Many favour- 
ite drawing-room songs, if not open 
to other objections, are insufferably 
silly and inane, and neither words 
nor music will bear close scru- 
tiny. The recent exposures of the 
“royalty system” have shown, in 
no very creditable light, the process 
by which musical trash is foisted 
upon fashionable and discerning 
audiences. Even German Reed’s 
thoroughly “ West-end ” entertain- 
ment does not stand above criti- 
cism. Such pieces as “Ages Ago” 
are indeed excellent as examples of 
an ingenious idea logically carried 
out, but farces like “ He’s Coming!” 
are childishly extravagant and un- 
natural; because, while the scenes 
and characters are extremely real- 
istic, the events are so incongruously 
impossible and out of reason, that 
a far greater brilliancy of dialogue 
than is exemplified would fail to 
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redeem their absurdity. The talent 
that is wasted upon such produc- 
tions might be far more advan- 
tageously employed. 

‘Magical performances” and 
manifestations of optical illusions, 
such as those of Maskelyne and 
Cooke and Dr. Lynn, at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, are highly to be recom- 
mended, as both ingenious and 
edifying to all thinking minds. 
They show a decided advance upon 
the clever but somewhat cumbrous 
feats of legerdemain of which the 
late Professor Anderson was an 
exemplar, and are particularly in- 
teresting at the present time as 
bearing upon the vexed question of 
Spiritualism. Then there are the 
various amusing and scientific re- 
creations which are combined in 
such establishments as the Poly- 
technic Institution, and which are 
deserving of all the support that 
can be given them. Music, in its 
higher branches, is, it is needless 
to say, largely cultivated and largely 
appreciated in the town-halls and 
concert-rooms throughout the king- 
dom. But none of these are exactly 
capable of filling the place of the 
Music Halls. Permanent and ele- 
gant public resorts, furnished with 
entertainments varied and popular, 
but at the same time refined and 
elevating, must be considered in 
the present day a necessity which 
has become an urgent want. 

The “Moore and Burgess” or 
“Christy Minstrels ’’ provide a 
musical and mimetic entertainment 
akin and superior to that of the 
Music Halls, and now recognized 
as an “institution” among our 
popular amusements. But this has 
shared in the general deterioration. 
Those who can remember the just 
popularity of such beautiful negro 
melodies as “ Mary Blane,” ‘“ Lucy 
Neal,’ and the ‘‘Old House at 
Home,” can have but scant enthu- 
siasm for their very feeble succes- 
sors. Simple, natural, and pathetic, 
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the old plantation songs touched 
true chords of feeling, while their 
humour, if not very enlightened, 
was racy of the soil. But now 
there*is a great falling off; the 
once strong-natured Negro has 
degenerated, in the hands of the 
“ Christys,” into the most lympha- 
tic and feeling of sentimentalists. 
The songs of the race have lost 
all their distinctive character, as 
well as their force, manliness, and 
vitality. To what class or descrip- 
tion of beings are such ditties as 
“Put me in my little Bed” sup- 
posed to refer?—and can anything 
be more absurd and unnatural than 
for a full-grown man in irreproach- 
able evening dress, but with face 
blackened in imitation of a Negro, 
preferring that infantile request, 
and thirty other melodists of similar 
appearance jecining in the chorus? 
What, also, is the presumed nation- 
ality or social position of the dark 
vocalist who “ wishes to be a bird,” 
desires to be “ met in the lane when 
the clock strikes nine,” or expresses 
some other equally irrational and 
ultra-sentimental request? Theabo- 
lition ofslaverymayhave changed the 
real Negro, but it is very doubtful 
whether at any period he at all re- 
sembled the painfully susceptible 
creature depicted by the “ Christys.” 
Such songs, in fact, have no value 
as bearing upon actual character; 
they are simply inane and maudlin, 
the words are often mere nonsense, 
and the music, if superficially 
“taking,” is mostly flimsy and un- 
original. Compare them with the 
old slave songs, or such American 
melodies as “ The Hazel Dell,” or 
“Minnie,” and the contrast is at 
once apparent. 

The humour is equally poor and 
unsatisfactory. ‘The “ Christys’” 
comic songs are deficient in point, 
and occasionally spiced with allu- 
sions very doubtful as to delicacy 
and good taste. We cannot con- 
sider that jokes upon the term 
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“ wet-nurse,” pointed references to 
“rocking the cradle,” in connection 
with a very recent royal marriage, 
or unsavoury comparisons of St. 
James's Hall to a butcher’s shop, 
with its “sheeps’ heads, lights, 
livers,”’ &c., as in any way justifiable 
or compatible with refinement. The 
puns in the interspersed dialogue 
between the “Comic Men”’ are 
mostly so old and worn-out, that 
whatever point they originally pos- 
sessed is long ago obliterated. The 
notion of a child’s crying indicating 
*‘squally ” weather, is one that has 
been current for more than a gene- 
ration, and it is surely time that the 
overworked names “ Lowe, Dizzy, 
and Bright,” were allowed to rest in 
the shade. Even when new, these 
quibbles were by no means brilliant, 
the double meanings being so obvi- 
ous that anyembryo punster of seven 
years old could have perceived them. 
The laughter they still raise show 
that there are persons who can he 
satisfied with these feeble and de- 
fective witticisms, but the more dis- 
cerning portion of the audience 
may reasonably demand something 
better. 

We have no wish to undervalue 
the talents of the “Moore and 
Burgess ” troupe, who are accom~ 
plished musicians, and might afford 
really good recreation for all classes 
of the public, if they would only 
remodel their entertainment and 
endeavour to appeal to more culti- 
vated tastes. 

In conclusion of this necessarily 
rapid, but, it is hoped, so far efficient 
survey, we cannot but express our 
regret at the present condition of 
our popular amusements. We can- 
not but lament especially the dis- 
appointment of the hopes that 
were once entertained of the Music 
Halls as means of elevating recrea- 
tion for the people. Lower than 
they have now descended it 
would seem impossible for them to 
sink, and it is imperative that efforts 
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should be made either to thoroughly 
reform or altogether abolish them. 
The only remedy in such matters — 
the only means of permanently root- 
ing out what is bad, and stemming 
the tide of vulgarity, indecency, 
and utter imbeeility which has now 
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PARTURIUNT montes,nascetur ridicu- 
lus mus, is about the best descrip- 
tion that can be given of the debate 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. 
Isaac Butt’s preliminary motion for 
the dismemberment of the Empire. 
“The Mountain labours with prodi- 
ious throes, 
Ani lo! a mouse ridiculous outgoes !” 
A better description, we contend, 
could not be given, in so far as 
that debate was conducted by the 
combined intelligence of the Home 
Rule representatives — gentlemen 
who, assuredly, are not less conspicu- 
ous for patriotism and consistency 
than they are illustrious for political 
integrity and common sense ! 
Considering the defiant attitude 
the Home Rule candidates assumed 
at the late General Election—their 
grandiloquent boastings as to the 
marvels they would accomplish if 
returned to “ confront the Saxon in 
his own Parliament, and demand 
justice for Ireland; ” considering also 
the blatant flourishing of trumpets 
that heralded Mr. Isaac Butt’s mo- 
tion, the hopes that were excited 
among sincere, but ignorant and ere- 
dulous dupes, and the triumphs that 
were so confidently predicted and 
anticipated — taking the whole 
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reached such alarming proportions, 
is a combined and vigorgus effort 
on the part of managers, and the 
more influential and intelligent 
part of the public, to provide some- 
thing better. 


RULE DEBATE. 


“pomp and circumstance” of the 
Home Rule agitation into account— 
we ask was there ever a more piti- 
able collapse? a more ludicrous 
illustration of “bloated promise 
and lank performance.” 

In no sense was the debate cre- 
ditable to the Home Rule members. 
Never was the intellect and genius 
of Ireland more despicably repre- 
sented. We can have no possible 
objection to such men exhibiting 
their own mental poverty before the 
world, but when they do so in the 
capacity of Irish Representatives it 
is quite a different thing—the deri- 
sion falls less on them than on the 
country that has unfortunately in- 
curred the odium of electing them. 

We can honour intellect when 
honestly manifested, even in support 
of a bad cause ; but in this instance, 
bad as the cause undoubtedly was, 
the intellect displayed in its advo- 
cacy was on a par with the consist- 
ency of the parties, and both were 
miserably beneath contempt. There 
was no novelty in the treatment of 
the question, save the novelty of 
inanity. No new light was shed on 
the great constitutional issues in- 
volved—no attempt made to show 
that were Home Rule designs ac- 
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complished, the utter sacrifice of 
vital Imperial interests would not 
necessarily follow. 

In every respect Home Rule ad- 
vocates fell miserably short of the 
great question they had the temerity 
to handle. We were treated ad 
nauseam to a re-hash of platitudes, 
the crambe repetita of the old Re- 
peal agitation. There was an obvi- 
ous dearth of ideas, a pitiable igno- 
rance of the “ Imperial theme ” they 
attempted to discuss, an utter in- 
competency to comprehend its great- 
ness in length, breadth, and bear- 
ings; and then the misfortune was 
that this poverty of intellect and of 
knowledge could not be disguised 
or compensated for in the House of 
Commons, as it usually is at meet- 
ings in Ireland, by wild extrava- 
gance of assertion, and the rhap- 
sodical verbiage of intoxicated rodo- 
montade. Hence there was a 
marked absence of earnestness in 
the whole performance that made it 
wear the aspect of insincerity. 
Evidently the task was an irksome 
one at best to most of the Home 
Rule members who ventured to 
speak; but, however distasteful, it 
was a farce that had to be played 
out, and the feeling was—the sooner 
the better. 

It is perfectly clear that the de- 
bate was never originated in the 
hope of gaining converts to Home 
Rule in Parliament or in Great 
Britain. There are, we believe, two 
or three Irish members who are 
really under the hallucination that 
their scheme is practical and ca- 
pable of realization, but not one of 
them has a rational idea as to how 
the great revolutionary end they 
aim at.is to be attained. The others 
labour under no such delusion. 
They believe in the practicability of 
Home Rule as much as we do, but 
they use it to serve their own sor- 
did and selfish purposes. They 
put their tongues significantly in 
their cheeks, swallow any amount 


of pledges, and quietly ridicule the 
amuzing folly of the dupes who 
have faith in their sincerity. This 
is done with an unblushing insensi- 
bility to shame, for they know right 
well that they sit in Parliament by 
virtue of no merit of their own, but 
solely by reason of the unprincipled 
facility with which they adopted and 
parroted the clap-trap absurdities 
of Home Rule. Considered in this 
light, the debate was a palpable 
sham ; got up merely with a view to 
foster and feed the delusion of the 
agitation in Ireland. 

Even the illustrious Mokanna of 
Home Rule, the head and front of 
the offending, the redoubted and 
renowned Mr. Isaac Butt, seemed 
bereft of his usual audacity, reck- 
lessness, and fire. The motion he 
had been at last compelled to pro- 
pose was not with him a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. He had 
postponed it as long as he could, 
for the task was by no means easy 
or pleasant. It was a mere matter 
of course with him to declaim any 
amount of false history, false prin- 
ciples, and false deductions befor 
the tag-rag and bobtail that consti- 
tutes a Home Rule gathering ia the 
Dublin Rotundo, but it is a very 
different thing indeed to venture the 
same nonsense, and tread on the 
confines of sedition before the 
assembled representatives of Great 
Britain. Hence it was that he ap- 
peared subdued and downcast, and 
it really seemed as if for once he 
felt the equivocal position it is his 
humiliation and retribution to oc- 
cupy. Was it that the ghosts of 
the glorious promises of early man- 
hood, of lost opportunities never to 
be retrieved flitted across the mirror 
of his mind as he rose before the 
first assembly in the world, to make 
painfully manifest the barrenness 
and baseness of his whole political 
career? What a position to occupy. 
Was ever tergiversation more com- 
plete and scandalous? There stood 
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Mr. Isaac Butt, with “ unbashful 
fo: ehead,” to plead for the reversal 
of that very policy, by the advocacy 
of which, in his days of honour and 
repute, of hopeful youth and laud- 
able ambition, he had gained the 
esteem of friends and enviable re- 
nown. But now whata lamentable 
contrast,— 


‘ 


*‘———Renown and grace is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere 
lees 

Is left this vault, to brag of.” 


In the sear, the yellow leaf of his 
days, when an honourable life 
should be crowned with its fitting 
rewards in this world, the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings which should 
““accompany old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
he figures before the public 
with a reputation hopelessly 
stranded; while, as a forlorn re- 
source, he has allied himself with 
men whom, previously, he would 
have scorned all political associa- 
tion with—men who advocate the 

. wicked and impracticable principles 
and schemes which he commenced 
public life by indignantly denoun- 
cing as fraught with destruction to 
the best interests of the country. 
Never was apostacy more complete 
and revolting than in Mr. Isaac 
Butt’s case, nor retributive justice 
more signal and overwhelming, for 
he cannot even “lay the flattering 
unction to his soul ” that the adula- 
tion of the faction he serves is sin- 
cere. He must despise them, and 
they must distrust him; there can be 
no honourable bond of sympathy 
between them. Low as he has 
fallen, however, he is yet quite on a 
par with almost the best of his poli- 
tical associates, while he has a dis- 
tinctive pre-eminence altogether 
his own—a pre-eminence resulting 
from his unenviable career—for, un- 
questionably, among all the political 
adventurers and incendiary agita- 
ters who, since his tergiversation, 
have strutted their hour on the 
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public stage, he stands entirely 
alone. 


“None but himself can be his paral- 
lel.” 


Mr. Isaac Butt’s motion was: 
“That this House resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider the present Parliamen- 
tary relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Had this motion 
been carried, he then proposed to 
move in Committee :— 


“That it is expedient and just to re- 
store to the Irish Nation the right and 
power of managing all exclusively Irish 
affairs in an Irish Parliament; that 
provision should be made at the same 
time for maintaining the integrity of 
the Empire, and the connexion between 
the countries, by reserving to this Im- 
perial Parliament full and exclusive 
control over all Imperial affairs.” | 


Now, on the face of it, this reso- 
lution suggests a falsehood ; it de- 
clares it expedient and just to restore 
to the Irish nation the right and 
power of managing all exclusively 
Irish affairs in an Irish Parliament. 
This implies that the Irish nation 
once enjoyed and exercised such 
“right and power,’ which is as 
gross a historical falsehood as ever 
was uttered. At no period in the 
history of Ireland, not even during 
that boasted “era of liberty” from 
1782 to 1798, about which so much 
nonsensical declamation is indulged 
in, did the Irish nation possess or 
exercise “the right and power of 
managing all exclusively Irish 
affairs in an Irish Parliament.” 
The “right and power’’ that was 
possessed and exercised consisted 
in shadowy concessions by the 
English Parliament, while the real 
power still remained in the hands of 
the British Minister and‘Crown. 

It is admitted on all hands that, 
under what is called “ the Constitu- 
tion of 1782,” Ireland did enjoy a 
larger amount of Legislative inde- 
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pendence than at any previous 
period in her history. Such being 
the case, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the amount of “ right and 
power of managing all exclusively 
Irish affairs in an Lrish Parliament ” 
which that Constitution involved, 
confirmed, or sanctioned. 

First, as regards Legislation: 
There was no Irish ministry re- 
sponsible to the Irish Parliament. 
Public Bills were prepared and 
brought in by a Secretary or Law 
Officers appointed by the British 
Minister, and responsible alone to 
him. 

The Irish Parliament and private 
members had the “right and 
power ” Of originating and passing 
any Bills they pleased, but this 
“right and power” was altogether 
unsubstantial and illusory, because 
no Bill, though passed by the unani- 
mous vote of both Houses, could be- 
come law until it had been submitted 
to and approved of by the British 
Ministry ; and, even then, in case of 
approval, the sanction of the Crown 
was given to it under the Great 
Seal of England and not of Ireland. 

We quote Mr. Isaac Butt’s own 
words when he denounced O’Con- 
nell’s Repeal motion in the Dublin 
Muncipal Council. ‘Then he was 
distinguished and eloquent in the 
cause of truth and rational policy : 
“By the boasted constitution of 
1782,” he said, “the sovereign of 
Ireland exercised the right of assent- 
ing to or rejecting bills passed by 
the Parliament of Ireland—not by 
the advice of an Irish Cabinet— 
there was no such thing in existence 
—not by the advice of any minister 
responsible to or in any way de- 
pendent upon the Irish Parliament, 
but by the advice of a minister 
solely responsible to and solely de- 
pendent on an English Parliament.” 

Yet in the teeth of his own words 
Mr. Isaac Butt had the temerity to 
declare, in the resolution we have 
quoted, that the Irish nation once 
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had “ the right and power of manag- 
ing all exclusively Irish affairs in 
an Irish Parliament,” an assertion 
which must be reprobated as his- 
torically false on his own authority, 
for even an exclusively Irish Bill— 
a mere turnpike Bill—could not 
become law without the imprimatur 
of an English Minister and the seal 
of an English Chancellor! 

Such was the degree of Legis- 
lative Independence enjoyed by the 
“Trish nation” under the so-called 
‘glorious Constitution of 1782.” 
It was for all practical purposes of 
independent Legislation simply “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
No substantial “ right and power” 
was conferred, possessed, or exer- 
cised. Under that ill-understood 
and much vaunted constitution, 
lreland only existed in the subor- 
dinate and undignified position of a 
mere colonial dependency ! 

This becomes even more humili- 
atingly apparent if we consider the 
manner in which the Executive 
authority was exercised. The Head 
of the Administration in Ireland, 
was the nominee of an English 
Minister, and totally independent of 
the Irish Parliament. So was the 
Commander-in-Chief, and even the 
Officers of State. All the patron- 
age of the country—of the Church, 
the Army, the Civil Service was in 
the hands of English Ministers, 
who could appoint whom they 
pleased, without any responsibility 
to the Irish Parliament. In fact 
the whole Government of the 
country was virtually as much under 
the control of English Ministers as 
if Ireland had been a mere Crown 
Colony, for the boasted * Legislative 
independence,” we have seen, was 
a myth, while the whole executive 
administration was entirely in the 
hands of ministers in London, who 
were only responsible to the 
English, and not to the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

Now, we ask any intelligent Irish- 
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man, is this a condition of things 
he would desire to see restored ? 
Even suppose such a restoration 
possible, who would desire to ex- 
change the inestimable privileges 
and advantages of Imperial Citizen- 
ship for a miserable Provincialism 
such as Home Rulers ostensibly 
contemplate. We say ostensibly, 
because we are well aware that 
under the general pretence of 
restoring “Irish Legislative Inde- 
pendence” which never existed, 
their lurks in the Fenian mind, and 
in the contemplation of Home 
Rulers generally, a vague but che- 
rished idea that Repeal of the 
Union would lead to separation—to 
the establishment of an Irish Re- 
public, or some folly of that kind. 

And on this point we have to 
complain that the Hume Rule 
leaders have studiously refrained 
from stating clearly and distinctly 
what they want, and how if their 
designs were realized, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland is to be ca’ried on. 
During the debate, no light was 
thrown on the subject. Gentlemen, 
like Colonel White, may consider 
Home Rule “a loyal and constitu- 
tional request, loyally and constitu- 
tionally preferred, and that it is a 
calumny to say that separation or 
disintegration of the Empire was 
either thought of or suggested by 
its promoters and supporters.” The 
declaration of such an opinion un- 
doubtedly proves that a man may 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Army, the Lieutenant of a County, 
and a Member of Parliament, and 
yet be pitiably deficient in common- 
sense, and singularly ignorant con- 
cerning political events passing 
under his very nose. We reply to 
him in the words of his present 
political leader: “Let us not be 


led astray,” said Mr. Isaac Butt, in 
his great speech against Repeal in 
the Dublin Corporation—“ Let us 
not be led astray by any declama- 
tion about national honour, and 
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national independence. 


Am I not 
now entitled to demand of the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
before he calls on us to embark in this 
scheme of Repeal to state distinctly the 


terms of the object he seeks? Does 
he seek to re-establish the settle- 
ment of 1782, or seek something 
different from and beyond it? ” 

We know that Mr. Isaac Butt 
does mean something different from 
and beyond the Constitution of 
1872, for he declared to his dupes 
in Ireland that he, forsooth, would 
never be satisfied short of an Irish 
Ministry responsible solely and 
only to an Irish Parliament! Does 
Colonel White share this view? 
If so, how can he reconcile it with 
the maintenance of the Imperial 
connection? Is it a “calumny” 
to say that, were such a view carried 
out, the inevitable result would be 
“separation or disintegration ’— 
that such an imperium in imperio 
would necessarily lead to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire—that, 
in fact, there is no choice whatever, 
as Mr. Isaac Butt himself con- 
tended, “ between union and separa- 
tio?” 

It only serves to illustrate the 
hopeless confusion of ideas that 
prevails among the advocates of 
Home Rule to find Colonel White 
declaring that “the principle of de- 
centralization was not seditious,” 
and then quoting Mr. Gladstone as 
an authority on that point, as if 
Home Rule and decentralization 
were one and the same thing in 
principle, in bearing, or in result. 
Of all men in our age who have 
aspired to the rank of a statesman 
no one has committed greater in- 
discretions in speaking and writing 
than Mr. Gladstone. Whether this 
arises from the want of settled 
principles and opinions, or from a 
desire to temporise as an artifice of 
policy, the effect is equally damag- 
ing to his reputation. The manner 
in which he played fast and loose 
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with vital interest in the matter of 
the Fenian convicts, Irish Educa- 
tion, and this question of Home 
Rule, as well as others, powerfully 
contributed to effect the overthrow 
of the most powerful majority 
a Liberal Minister commanded 
since the Reform Era. Mr. Isaac 
Butt did quote an extract from one 
of Mr. Gladstone's dubious speeches 
as favouring Home Rule views, and 
we have no doubt it was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention that he should be 
considered as free to entertain the 
question, should the exigencies of 
party render such a course desirable. 
The question, however, that Colonel 
White extracted from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address to the electors of 
Greenwich had no relevancy what- 
ever as bearing upon Home Rule ; 
it merely referred to a trite truism 
recognised by all parties, and on 
which Parliament has acted to a 
considerable extent of late years:— 


“T think,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ we 
ought not only to admit but to welcome 
every improvement in the organi- 
zation of local and subordinate autho- 
rity, which, under the unquestioned 
control of Parliament, would tend to 
lighten its labours and to expedite the 
public business.” 


Now, what bearing has this on 
Home Rule as expounded by Mr. 
Isaac Butt, or as understood by his 
Fenian allies and Republican sup- 


porters? It has no mlevancy 
whatever. The “organizat‘on of 
local and subordinate authority” to 
try election petitions, hear evidence 
on local Bills, and undertake duties 
that would tend to lighten and ex- 
pedite the public business of Par- 
liament is so totally and essentially 
different in principle and effect from 
a Repeal of the Union, or “Home 
Rule on a Federal basis,”’ that to pre- 
sume any similarity only shows how 
little Home Rulers really know of 
what they declaim so jauntily about. 
Fluellen’s “ comparisons” between 
Macedon and Monmouth were not 
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more appropriate than the analogies 
Colonel White had the marvellous 
sagacity to discover between what 
he called “the principle of decen- 
tralization” and the revolutionary 
designs of Home Rulers—* there 
is a river in Macedon, and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth, 
the situations, look you, is both 
alike.” 

But Colonel White, like every 
other supporter of Mr. Isaac Butt’s 
motion utterly failed in conveying 
to the House any definite’ idea as 
to how the Home Rule he advo- 
cated was to be carried out. As to 
Home Rule being “a covert at- 
tempt at separation or disintegra- 
tion, he would rather cut off his 
right hand than join in any such 
ulterior purpose.” Now he has it 
on the authority of his own «d- 
mirable “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,’’ Mr. Isaac Butt, that Home 
Rule implies not only a Repeal of 
the Unicn, but Separation—that, in 
fact, between Union on the one 
hand and Separation on the other, 
there is no intermediate standpoint. 
Therefore, in so far as Colonel 
White supports the Home Rule 
agitation he is aiding and abetting 
an ‘ulterior purpose,” sooner than 
identify himself with which, he 
affirms, he would cut off his right 
hand. Such is his consistency. 

Equally at fault is this sage poli- 
tician when he declares that “ he 
is responsible only for his own 
opinions.” This is a very glaring 
fallacy. He is responsible morally 
and legally for the opinions of 
those he politically combines, or- 
ganizes, agitates and associates 
with. Wedo not suppose that he 
seriously contemplates ever seeing 
the Home Rule agitation carried 
further than bombastic declamation, 
and he tells us himself that he has 
no idea how it could be realized, 
but to our mind this is the very 
embodiment of the dishonesty that 
has debauched the political life of 
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Ireland, destroyed wholesome pub- 
lic opinion, and made professions 
of political principle false pretence 
and sham. When a gentleman in 
Colonel White’s position avows 
that he has joined an agitation in 
support of a scheme he really 
knows nothing about; that he 
would rather cut off his right hand 
than join in the ulterior purpose 
imputed to his associates, and, in- 
deed, openly avowed by them ; what 
conclusion can we come to but 
that he is totally insincere in his 
profession of political faith, and 
has used the Home Rule clamour 
merely to facilitate his return to 
Parliament? This may be very 
adroit in electioneering tactics, but 
we cannot consider it morally right, 
nor in any way consistent with 
political honour and integrity. 
Under O’Connell’s unprincipled 
régime the profession of “ Repeal 
principles” was a necessary pre- 
liminary to addressing any popular 
constituency that acknowledged his 
dictatorship, and, consequently, the 
character of the popular representa- 
tion of Ireland sunk so low as to 
warrant the description “that a 
more demoralized, a more rotten, 
or a more unprincipled body of 
men, with some rare exceptions, 
did not exist, than the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament.” Under the 
Home Rule agitation the character 
of the popular representation is cer- 
tainly not improving, nor is it in 
the nature of things that it should 
improve. Even were Home Rule 
practicable, it would be most un- 
desirable from the very fact that 
the wealth, intelligence, industry, 
and polical integrity of the country 
would not be adequately repre- 
sented in an Irish Parliament; and 
this would necessarily lead to the 
separation of Ulster from the rest 
of Ireland. Home Rule agitators 
appear to be totally ignorant of the 
feeling of Ulster, or careless re- 
specting it. They should know 
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that, as regards identity of feeling 
and of interests, Ulster has in- 
finitely closer relationship with 
Scotland and England than with 
Leinster, Munster, or Connaught. 
If, therefore, by any untoward cir- 
cumstance Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught should obtain Home 
Rule, and set up a Parliament for 
themselves in College Green, most 
undoubtedly Ulster would claim 
and exercise the right of a deciding 
voice in determining her own des- 
tiny. Ulster, there can be no ques- 
tion, would elect to remain in 
strict union with Great Britain. 
What then would follow? Why, 
civil war. And then the issue? 
Why, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, save the total destruction 
of England’s strength and great- 
ness, can it be imagined that Ulster 
would be left to bear the brunt of 
such a contest unaided, and this 
would necessarily lead to the re- 
conquest of Ireland. But it may 
be said all this is imaginary; and 
we admit it is. We, however, but 
follow Home Rulers to the extent 
of the folly their own schemes in- 
volve, and we would point their 
attention to the response 100,000 
Orangemen gave the other day, 
when the member for Belfast, Mr. 
Johnston, denounced Home Rule 
as tantamount to Rome Rule. To 
such rule Ulster will never volun- 
tarily submit, and we rejoice in the 
belief that there is a growing spirit 
of independence among the intelli 
gent Roman Catholic laity of the 
other provinces, which is just as 
hostile as Ulster is to what would 
necessarily involve the establish- 
ment of a detestable Ultramontane 
ascendancy. 

It would be a work of superero- 
gation to enter upon a minute 
analysis of the debate on Mr. Isaac 
Butt’s motion. The discussion of 
Home Rule over again, in these 
pages, would neither be a pleasur- 
able nor a profitable task. We 
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have already completely exhausted 
the subject (vide Dublin University 
Magazine, Sept., 1873, and April, 
1874), and in the recent debate 
there was not the slightest novelty 
in fact or argument elicited—not a 
solitary ray of new light thrown on 
the question by its supporters. We 
had a plentiful supply of old, ex- 
ploded fallacies, a dull repetition of 
irrelevant matter, and the usual 
quantum of patriotic froth, and 
utter recklessness of assertion. In 
scorn, and defiance of all fact, 
Colonel White declared—‘ Ireland 
is now in @ stagnating if not a de- 
teriorating state,” a statement that 
excited roars of laughter when he 
declared that he “ belwved the 
galvanic stimulus of Home Rule 
was necessary to rouse its energies 
into fr sh life!” There is one thing 
quite palpab]e—there must be some- 
thing rotten in the state ot Ireland 
when she sends men capable of 
declaiming so nonsensically to re- 
present her interests in the Imperial 
Parliament. The best test of the 
capacity of a people for the en- 
lightened enjoymcnt of constitu- 
tional liberty is to be found in the 
intellectual and moral character of 
the persons selected to represent 
them. Judged by ti is test, what 
are we to think of the capacity of 
the “patriotic” Irish for self-go- 
vernment? We see by the shame- 
ful disclosures in the cuse of Callan 
v. Dease to what a depth of degra- 
dation the “ popular” representation 
has sunk, and it must never be 
forgotten that were Home Rule 
obtained it is the Callans and Butts 
of Ireland who would be in the 
ascendent, and lord it over the in- 
telligence, probity, property, and 
industry of the country. Far pre- 
ferable to such a calamity would be 
a vast Atlantic wave to engulf the 
island, and re-establish chaos. 

It was right that the Government 
should meet Mr. Isaac Butt’s motion 
by a direct negative. The amend- 


ment of Professor Smyth was good 
in its way, and was well supported 
in a speech that for solid sense, 
sound political knowledge, and 
statesmanlike views offered a re- 
markable contrast to the fustian 
declamation and rambling asser- 
tions of the Home Rule school. 
Indeed all the ability and sense 
evinced in the debate was in oppo- 
sition to the motion. Dr. Ball 
declared the policy of the Govern- 
ment with 1:0 uncertain sound, and 
no Home Ruler can now look to 
any reputable party in Great Britain 
for countenance in his folly. Both 
sides of the House united in repro- 
bation of the motion, and its further 
agitation must be as useless and 
illusory as mischievous. It may 
“ bring grist to the mill” of idle, 
ch racterless agitators, and serve 
as a stepping: stone to Parliamentary 
membership for aspirants worthy to 
associate wita those why at present 
so highly honour the Irish Repre- 
sentation, but beyond this no one 
can now pretend that Home Rule 
ever will be obtained, save as the 
result of a successful rebellion. 

Dr. Ball referred to the agitation 
as a temporary clamour which had 
been largely created and fostered 
by Mr. Gladstone’s injudicious 
speeches—speeches which, he said, 
* might have come from a Minister, 
but could never have proceeded 
from a Statesman.” It was expec- 
ted that Mr. Gladstone would have 
appeared in his place to explain or 
repudiate the interpretation put by 
Mr. Isaac Butt and others on those 
“ injudicious speeches.” He did not, 
however, appear in the House 
during the adjourned debate, and it 
is quite open to him to play with 
Home Rule in future as he has 
done with other vital questions. 
There is one consolation, however, 
that the opinion of Parliament and 
of the country has been unmis- 
takably pronounced, and if there is 
anything to be regretted in connec- 
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tion with the discussion of the 
question, it is that the policy of 
Ministers, as regards the future 
government of Ireland, was not 
sufficiently pronounced. We have 
repeatedly pointed out the fatal mis- 
take committed by past Govern- 
ments in never having perfected the 
Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland as the Union between 
England and Scotland was com- 
pleted and perfected. This has 
placed an opportunity in the way of 
Mr. Disraeli, such as will render 
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The House of Raby, or, our Lady 
of Darkness; by Mrs. Hooper, 
author of “Arbell,” “A Young 
Man’s Love,” &c. London, Henry 
8S. King, & Co., 1874.—This is 
another of the exceedingly cheap 
and excellent reprints, that go to 
form “Tbe Cornhill Library of 
Fiction.” It is not constructed as 
a novel should be, in the popular 
acceptation of the term, but in that 
is its originality. Weare presented 
with asuccession of scenes and por- 
traits displaying masterly power and 
vividness in the sketching, each, as 
it were, complete in itself, yet all 
admirably blending together, illus- 
trative of the one design, and con- 
tinuing to work out the terrible de- 
nouement. The subject is one of 
extreme delicacy to embody in a 
work of fiction—an old house 
doomed to extinction, through in- 
herited insanity; and the highest 
praise we can give the author is, 
that she has handled her subject, 
and worked out her design with 

at power, delicacy, and effect. 

he following extract discloses the 
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his name illustrious in connection 
with Ireland, if he should only have 
the wisdom and courage to make it 
available. Let him abolish that 
miserable sham, the Vice-Regal 
Court, and place Ireland on the 
same footing as Scotland or Wales 
in the Imperial connection. This 
is what is wanted to make the Union 
perfect, and dispel illusions which 
the present pernicious system of 
administration is calculated to 
create, foster, and perpetuate. 


NuTICES. 


fearful nature of the destiny that 
finally engulphs the House of 
Raby :— 

“* How is the child this morning?’ 
inquired Miss Hastings, when the two 
had seated themselves on either side of 
the open window. 

“* Quite well. Indeed, better than 
he has been for the last fortnight. 
Every one had noticed a depression 
about him, I hear. To-day he seems 
quite recovered.’ 

“Poor Miss Price looked agitated. 
Bending forward gently, and layin 
her thin hand on her visitor’s, she said, 
with tears in her eyes, in a low fearful 
voice, ‘Do you think that the sweet 
boy will grow up insane P’ 

“Miss Hastings took the trembling 
hand and pressed it silently. 

“*But tell me what ground you 
have for fearing this. His parents are 
both remarkable for intellectual vigour. 
At all events, the earl is. I never saw 
a@ man superior in mind to Lord 
Carleton.” The hand was slightly 
pressed again. ‘I never heard of any 
Insanity in the family.’ 

“* Probably not;—because you have 
lived in it. Lady Morton would not 
think it well to allow the insanity, 
which she knew to exist in her father’s 
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family, to become a theme of conver- 
sation in her own. You are aware 
that my brother and Lord Merle—I 
mean the present Earl of Carleton— 
have been friends from childhood, and 
that there are no secrets of the Raby 
family hidden from ours. Insanity, 
in various forms and degrees, is here- 
ditary in it, as in many other ancient 
houses. It is impossible to read the 
family history for the last hundred 

ears, and not be convinced of this. 

hose who have studied the myste- 
rious laws by which hereditary disease 
works, have observed that the scourge 
often passes over one generation, or 
touches it so slightly as to be scarcely 
perceptible, and then reappears in the 
next with increased force. To go no 
further back than the late earl—the 
wicked earl, as he is popularly called— 
he was partially insane during the 
greater part of Lis life, and he died 
raving mad. This isthe account given 
to his son by the English physician 
and the foreign servants who were with 
him during his last illness.’ 

“*Tn all cases, even those freest from 
hereditary disease, the marriage of 
near kindred—especially so near as 
cousins-german—should be avoided. 
In every family there are peculiar 
weaknesses and tendencies to disease, 
which, if its members intermarry, are 
likely to appear in an aggravated form 
in their offspring. The Earl of Carleton 
married his first cousin—a beautiful, 
clever, and, to all appearance, a per- 
fectly sane and healthy girl; yet I 
cannot forget that she is his insane 
father’s sister’s child, and that the 
laws of nature are no respecters of 
persons. Her first child died in Rome 
soon after its birth—it was impossible 
that it could live. These twins, now 
nearly two years of age, are remark- 
ably fine children. ey deserve all 
the praise I have heard of them. I do 
not wonder that their mother’s life is 
one waking dream of maternal love! 
How would she look if you were to go 
to her and say, “ Your beautiful chil- 
dren may grow up unsightly idiots, 
miserable lunatics!” ’ 

“* My poor, poor child,’ murmured 
the old governess. ‘But surely you 
e te. There must be some mis- 
take! Would her own mother have 
forced on this match (as I know she 
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=e her father have allowed 
it P’ 


“*Yes; on account of the earldom 
and £40,000 a year. On this account 
would both fathers and mothers, like 
Sir Joseph and Lady Morton, stead- 
fastly ignore, never take the pains to 
investigate, the truth! They do not 
bear in mind that awful threat— 
carried out through all nature: “I 
will visit the sins of the F bypiney upon 
the children to the third and fourth 
generation “of them that hate me.” 
And such parents do hate God, for 
they worship the World, and sacrifice 
their own children to Mammon—with 
such result as this!’” 

We may remark, that in some 
instances, the author evinces a ten- 
dency to unnatural exaggeration, 
as in pourtraying the character of 
Young Frank, whose precocious in- 
tellectual and moral development 
is much overdone. On the whole, 
however, tae work displays great 
power, and singular beauty and dis- 
crimination, especially in depicting 
female character. The interest 
never flags, but is thrilling and well 
sustained throughout. 





Some time in Ireland, pp. 317. A 
Recollection. London: Henry §8, 
King. 1874.—This is the work of 
au Irish Lady, who has enjoyed a 

aceful and happy married home 
in England for the last thirty years. 
She complains that writers “ pro- 
fessing to describe social and family 
life in Ireland have mostly selected 
their types from roistering squires, 
or ruined country gentlemen,” while 
her aim has been to depict from the 
“vivid recollections of early years 
and from later experience, views, 
feelings, habits, and principles 
more really and truly characteristic 
of the gentry of Ireland.” We 
cannot say that in attempting to 
fulfil this purpose she has been very 
successful. She writes gracefull 
enough, relates an anecdote with 
tersenes: an‘! point, her descriptions 
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and views.are generally true and 
sound; but there is very 
where we naturally look for dept 

and judgment, i as a whdle, the 
work is disappointing. It is written 
however, ina kindly spirit, and gives 
occasional glimpses of social life 
from the writer’s experience, which 
is in rather strange contrast with 
the Ireland of to-day. The follow- 
ing picture is not very ipviting, and 
would be hard to parallel among 
the present familiesof the gentry :— 


Children were children actually— 

not metaphorically—in those days. 
Whether or no, I at least thought as a 
child, I was treated as a child. I was 
brought up to regard myself as a No- 
body, and was expected to be contented 
with such an amount of domestic com- 
fort as most English servants would 
turn up their noses at. I question, 
moreover, whether any medical officer 
would consider our dietary sufficient 
for the children inmates of a Union. 
» I beg my readers to observe that in 
the following description | am not 
drawing upon my imagination—it is a 
simple statement of facts. 

For breakfast we had “ rounds” of 
very stale bread, to be washed down 
with skimmed milk—butter was a 
luxury reserved for those who had at- 
tained the honourable rank of being 
“introduced.” At noon we were sup- 
plied with more dry bread—water this 
time taking the place of skimmed milk. 
The governess had butter—and O, how 
we envied her! We three younger 
girls dined in the nursery, the same 
room being common to eating and 
sleeping—night and day nurseries were 
then unknown. Meat was allowed us 
only four days in the week; on the 
other days our fare was gruel or vege- 
tables. How many scrag ends and 
cold slices of mutton it fell to our lot 
to consume on meat days ! 

It may perhaps astonish some of my 
English readers to be told that there 
were old families holding good posi- 
tions in their neighbourhoods whose 
children were never visible except when 
detected in the act of swinging upon 
the entrance gate, or surprised in some 
out-of-the-way nook in the shrubbery, 
the boys with naked knees peeping 
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through their corduroy suits, the girls 
with battered bonnets and with socks 
either hanging in wrinkles about their 
ankles or half absorbed under the heels 
of well-worn shoes. When thus caught, 
the little savages incontinently took to 
flight. 

here were large country houses 
within a few miles of us where I never 
saw any children at all, though I knew 
there were plenty. In many families 
the younger branches were invisible, 
indisputably for economical reasons, 
but not for this reason alone. The 
daughters who had been introduced 
must be considered. To publish the 
number of those still remaining to be 
provided for would be the height of 
imprudence, as the more the children 
the less the marriage portion, and con- 
sequently the smaller the chance of 
marriage. Such arrangements were 
much too common for any unfavour- 
able comment to be made. 


The author was the youngest of 
eight children, and her uncle, the 
Rev. Canon Ponsonby Houghton, 
and his wife, who lived in Waterford, 
adopted her on the marriage of their 
only daughter, thus, when only 
seventeen years of age, she was 
brought out and saw a good deal of 
society. We string together a few 
anecdotes which may prove amusing. 
The picture of the card-playing 
bishop is no exaggeration. 


In my earlier days the old race of 
clergymen was fast disappearing and 
giving place to more active, intel- 
igent and zealous men: but the 
spiritual neglect of ages could not be 
remedied in days, or weeks, or years, 
and the memory of past personal 
habits and manners was kept alive 
by many a characteristic anecdote. 

A card-playing bishop is now an 
impossibility: yet in those days the 
card parties of the Palace at Waterford 
excited no scandal. [Loo was the game. 
As soon the cathedral clock struck 
ten, a loud bell was heard in the hall— 
the meaning of which was well under- 
stood. Down went the cards upon 
their faces on the green cloth, as if 
every hand which held them had re- 
ceived an electric shock; up sprang 
the guests to their feet and bustled 
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down stairs into the dining-room, 
headed by the bishop who said prayers. 
Prayers over, the guests hurried up- 
stairs—again led by their host: all, by 
an unerring instinct, settled into their 
own seats, and took up their own cards, 
and, apparently invigorated by their 
devotional exercise, resumed the game 
and continued it till midnight. 


Here’s not a bad story about the 
storming of an episcopal palace by 
the myrmidons of the law— 


Another episcopal subject of my 
early recollections is Bisho ——, 
aman of high family, salihed man- 
ners, and the kindliest heart; his hos- 
~~ was unlimited, his means very 
imited. He became inextricably em- 
barrassed; and only such a buoyant 
spirit as his could have borne up under 
the many annoyances and vexations 
which he had to endure, and the many 
humiliating shifts to which he was 
driven in order to stave off the in- 
evitable result. Bailiffs were constantly 

rowling about the palace, which, 

owever, was strictly guarded by the 
faithful servants in the absence of their 
master, who spent much of his time, 
for the sake of the society, in Dublin; 
and the ingenious tricks employed for 
effecting an entrance, and the still 
more ingenious ways in which they 
were baffled, were duly reported to 
Dublin, and raised many a laugh at 
the dinner-tables there. 

One day there appeared at the 
palace gates a large dray with two 

reat butts. What could they be? 
Some fresh trick? No. An order 
had arrived that morning from the 
bishop for two butts of beer to be sent 
to the palace, there was the order to 
speak for itself. Suspicion was quite 
disarmed ; it was so like their generous 
master to reward their fidelity in such 
away. The gates were unbolted and 
thrown wide open, the dray rolled into 
the court-yard, the draymen laboured 
hard (or pretended to do so) to lower 
the casks and wheel them into the 
house; once in, some staves were re- 
moved and out from each cask crawled 
a couple of bailiffs. Thus the citadel 
was won at last. It was a homely and 
vulgar version of the wooden horse of 
the siege of Troy. 


The one-sermon bishop out pa- 
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rallels “single-speech Hamilton,” 
and we cannot but sympathise with 
the murdering of the bishop’s little 
maid— 

Thinking aloud is no peculiarity, as 
far as I am aware, of Irish ecclesias- 
tics; but I cannot help recording a 
singular instance of this infirmity in 
the Bishop of —-—-—. He had a 
favourite sermon which he delivered in 
—_ part of his diocese, wherever he 
might have to preach. The subject 
was the little Israelitish maid who was 
carried away captive by Syrian ma- 
rauders, and became a servant in Naa- 
man’s household. Some of the clergy 
used to maintain that it was the only 
sermon which the Bishop had—that 
he was in fact homo unius concionis, 
but this I can positively contradict. 
At one of his ordinations, a nephew of 
his wife came for priest’s orders. It 
was then the custom to appoint an in- 
tercepting priest to preach the ordina- 
tion sermon: the appointment was 
regarded as a compliment to the ap- 

intee—being an acknowledgment of 

is having passed a superior examina- 
tion when a candidate the year before 
for deacon’s orders. In this particular 
instance, the preacher was indebted for 
the compliment to his connection with 
the bishop, and not to his own merits. 
Either from utter inability to compose 
an appropriate sermon, or from diffi- 
dence as to his sermon (if he did com- 
pose one) being equal to the occasion, 
at any rate, when the time came, no 
sermon was ready. In his distress he 
had recourse to his aunt who, like an 
indulgent aunt, but injudicious wife, 
relieved him from his difficulty by ab- 
stracting one of her husband’s ser- 
mons. It happened to be the cele- 
brated sermon on the Israelitish maid. 
Upon the text being given out, the 
bishop was observed by his examining 
chaplain (who sat next him) to prick 
up his ears and to bend forward to 
listen with very unusual interest. At 
the end of the second or third sentence 
the bishop exclaimed, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by all within three 
yards of him, “ Why, bless my soul, if 
the young blackguard has not gone and 
stolen my little maid!” 

The youthful preacher, little think- 
ing of the sensation he was creating in 
the episcopal stall, proceeded with his 
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sermon, bungling, and blundering, and 
miscalling the words, and running one 
sentence into another, when a second 
exclamation escaped from the bishop, 
mach louder than the first, “ By ——, 
the brute is murdering my little maid.” 


Bishop Daly was notable in his 
day ; here is what our author recol- 
lects concerning him :— 


I well remember Robert Daly taking 
"” his residence at Waterford as Bishop 
of Cashel. He was the last Bishop of 
Cashel while it was an integral part of 
the “United Church of England and 
Ireland,” and the first bishop of ac- 
tivity. 

The first time I saw him was at my 
uncle’s house, when a little contre-temps 
occurred. On his being ushered into 
the drawing-room before dinner, the 
butler, who was a Roman Catholic, 
instead of the announcement which he 
had been instructed: to make of “ the 
Lord Bishop of Cashel,” simply an- 
nounced him as “Dr. Daly.” My 
uncle showed his annoyance, and began 
to apologise to the bishop, who was 
generous enough to say, that if the 
man could not conscientiously give 
him his spiritual title, he was right in 
not doing so. 

During dinner, he talked to the table, 
and he told some stories which, I 
thought, he had better have kept to 
himself. He said that he had once 
occasion to consult the eminent phy- 
sician, Sir Philip Crampton, and went 
by appointment to his house in Merrion 
Square at nine o’clock. In the midst 
of the examination which the doctor 
was making of him, he was called out 
of the room; the bishop, seeing on the 
desk a pile of one-pound bank notes 
and shillings, had the curiosity to 
count them, in order to see how much 
business the doctor had done at that 
early hour, and found that he had al- 
ready had fourteen patients. I ques- 
tion whether any of our sex, with all 
our proverbial curiosity, would have 
done such a thing, and I am quite 
sure that, if we had, we should never 
have confessed it. 

He said that he always made a point 
of engaging in argument with Romish 
priests whenever he had an opportu- 
nity; and he flattered himself that he 
was regarded as a formidable antago- 
nist, from the fact of an order having 
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been issued by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, that no priest was to answer 
him on any religious question, but, 
however provoked, to maintain strict 
silence. “Once,” went on the bishop, 
“T had taken my place in the mail 
coach for Dublin, and found that m 
three fellow-passengers were Romish 
priests. It was such a chance as I 
never had before, and was not to be 
neglected. I began at once to tackle 
them; but not a word could I extract 
from any one of the three, though I 
tried them over and over again. At 
last I said to them, ‘ Gentlemen, I see 
ou have taken the vows of La 
rappe, and I am sorry for it, as I am 
sure I should have been a great gainer 
by your conversation ;’ and then I took 
out my Bible, and read aloud all those 
assages which militated against 
mish doctrines, as long as daylight 
lasted.” 

He was very severe on the medical 
profession, and in a graphic manner 
related this anecdote: “ At the first 
visit which I paid to Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, among other questions he asked 
was one, what I drank at breakfast? 
‘Tea, Sir Philip,’ I answered. ‘The 
worst thing in the world, my lord,’ 
he said, ‘always take coffee.’ For 
nearly a year I followed his directions, 
without any perceptible benefit. I 
went to him again; he asked me just 
the same questions as before; after his 
prescription was placed in my hand, 
and my guinea in his, I was leaving 
the room -when he hurried after me: 
‘My lord, what do you drink at 
breakfast?’ ‘Coffee, Sir Philip,’ I 
said. ‘The worst thing in the world, 
my lord,’ said Sir Philip, ‘ always 
drink tea.’” 

We have purposely avoided all 
reference to the author’s political 
opinions, because we do not con- 
sider them mature or sound. With 
respect to absenteeism and the fu- 
ture of Ireland, we consider them 
the reverse of sound. Absenteeism 
is not the national evil superficial 
thinkers Have always represented it 
to be, and since the Union the 
moral and social condition of Ire- 
land has marvellously improved, 
though our author favours contrary 
opinions. 











